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PREFACE. 


T he object ot my tour iit the PanjAb in 1878*79 was to 
5gycr3il of the rathcr*out"of*the*way placeSi rvbich 
had not been previously ^'isited, so as to complete as far as 
possible a genera! exploration of the province. The temples 
at BAghanvila, Ma!otj and Ketis were visited by Mr. Beglar, 
who then proceeded to Ali Mas]id to excavate the various 
Buddhist remains which bad been discovered on the occu¬ 
pation of the place by the British army. 

( examined all the sites to the south of MAnikyAla, which 
had been visited by General Court, and then proceeded to 
Shah-dheri, the ancient Taxila, to explore some places which 
were supposed to have been left untouched by General 
Ventura. I then marched through the bills by ChAsa, or 
Fatchjatig* to KAUbAgh on the Indus, where I examined the 
hill fort of MAri, now known as KAfir-kot, From thence I 
crossed the Indus and marched dpsvn to the south across 
the Kutam River to, KAfir-kot of Til, Raja, which still 
possesses some ruiued. Hindu temples. Then re-crossing 
the Indus I ‘visited the site of Rbkri, where the encroach¬ 
ment of the river had laid bare the remains of an old stflpa. 
with numerous Buddhist figures and heads in stucco. I then 
entered the Salt Range, and visited Amb, an old Hindu fort, 
which still possesses some Hindu temples. 

From thence 1 visited the old sites of Bhera and Vi)hv on 
the Jhelam, and of Sohdara on the Chinab, and proceeded 
t'td SiAlkoi and Parsarur to explore the group of old mounds 
on the banks of the BAgh-Bacha River. The occurrence of 
this name in the Eastern PanjAb, and close to Lahore, is 
extremely curious, as the legend of the Seven Tiger Cubs 
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(the Bftgh-Sacha) is intimately connected with the stories of 
Raja fiudi, Raja Sir^kapt and their antagonist RasAiu, all of 
which belong to the Western PanjAb, and more especially to 
Taxila and the banks of the Indus. 

Passing through Lahore I visited the lofty mound of 
China, 11 miles from Amritsar, which, I have no doubt, Is the 
Chinapati of Hwen Thsang, which Kanishka made the winter 
residence of the Chinese hostages. Then crossing the Bids 
River 1 explored the old sites of Sultdnpur, Nakodar, and 
Nurmahal m the Jalandar Doab, and the more ancient sites 
of Sunit and janer to the east of the Satie). 

From thence 1 visited the old city of Sadhora to the east 
of AmbSla, and the famous place of pilgrimage named Kapdl- 
mochan. To the south of this place I discovered the site of 
Tobra, or Topra, from whence Firoz Shah removed the stone 
pillar of Asoka, which is now standing at Delhi on the top of 
a building to the south of the city, 

1 closed my tour with a visit to Thdnesar, where I ex¬ 
plored the sites of the chief places on the great battle-field 
of Kurukshetra, These I have described in detail from 
Thinesar to Pehoa or Prithudaka on the west, showing their 
positions on a map on a large scale. Many of the sites are 
places of little or no consequence; but there are some which 
no Hindu can visit without a thrill of interest, such as an 
Englishman would feel on the field of Hastings or the plain 
of Waterloo. These are the famous spots connected with 
the story of the eighteen days' fight between the Pandus and 
Kaurus, with which almost every Hindu is more or less 
familiar. Each place has its little history. At Amin, 
Abhimanyu was killed ; at Bhore, Bhurisravas was killed j at 
Asthipura, or the *' place of bones," the dead were collected 
and burned. At Nagdu, 11 miles to the south-so uth.w'cst ol 
Th4nu5ar, BUisham, the general of the Kauravas, was killed 
by Arjuna. Other places ol equal interest arc pointed out 
uH Tound. Here Drona w*as hilled; here Karna spared the 
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Jifc of ihe cowardly Yudhishthira; and thcne he was himself 
killed. The whole of the country round about Thinesar is 
redolent of names that are famous in Hindu history; and it 
is curious to observe that to the ordinary Hindu, who is 
quite familiar with all the details of the "eighteen days’ 
fight" of the Mahabhdrat, the whole period that has elapsed 
since the Great War is a perfect blank. 


A. CUNNINGHAM. 


* 
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i.^mAnikyAla, 


T he CTeat stl!^pa of AfAmkyAla stands on the crest of a high 
ridgei just i 6 milts to the south-east of RAwal PindL 
Owing to the want of trees, and its elevated posit ion ^ tf^ 
stOpa is visible from a very long distance. On all sides it 
!s surrounded by ruins of temples, stQpaSi and monasteries, 
ivhich are piominent features in Ihe landscape, owing to the 
peculiar formation of the country. Long parallel dykes of 
coarse friable sandstonei standing at a very steep angle^ cross 
the whole breadth of the position from north-east to south¬ 
west. The intervals between the ridgeSi which are often 
very small, are filled with a reddish clay, which has been 
more or less worn away by the seasonal rains of many cen¬ 
turies. In some places the earth has been carried away to 
a depth of lo and 20 feet, leaving a deep dry^ ravine with 
precipitous and perfectly parallel sides« Such is the trench 
at the head of which stands General Court's tope. No. 3 ol 
my map,^ 

Advantage has been taken of these ridges, wherever they 
rise high) above the fields, to crown them with stQpas and 
temples, which now form mounds of ruins generally covered 
with Aluhammadan tombs. The remains of buildings cover 
a space of about 6 square miles, or 3 miles from north to 
south by 3 miles from east to w^est. The village of MAnikyAla 
stands very nearly in the middle of the ruins, with General 
Court's tope No* 2 at the extreme north, and the extensive 
remains called AfaAal on the south. 

During my late visit I examined the country all round lor 
many miles. To the north of the " Body-gift " stfipa, No. 3 , 
opened by General Court| Hw’Cn Thsang places a great stOpa, 


* See Arirlizolugicd Survey of Iisidiiip Vol, |J, FIacc 62 . 
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200 feel in height^ which was built by Asoka. i^t was 
mented with admirable'sculptureSj ^and was surrounded bv 
hundreds of small stilpas and stone chapds. I could 
find no Uate whatever of such buildings to the north; and 
therefore I think it almost certain that the bearing should be 
“ south ” which would identify Asoka's stupa with the greai 
M^niky^la tope opened by Ventura. It had always sc^jmed 
strange to me that the largest monument at afAriik\AJa 
should have remained unnoticed by the Chinese pilgrim. 
But with the slight correction which I have propostd, 
I think it is almost impossible not to recognise the guMt 
sLdpa of Asolca^ 200 feet in height^ Avith the grand dome 
which now forms so conspicuous an object for at least a dozen 
miles all round MAnikyAla, According to my measurements, 
the top of the hemispherical dome is 91 feet above the 
ground level at the foot of the basement, and the pinnacle, 
Avith its series of uiubrellas rising one aboA'c the othcr^ must 
have been at least 60 or feet more* to judge frorn tl^e 
proportions of the casket slCipa of the satUL" age, which 1 
exhumed at MAnikylla, But these two dimensions together 
cjTily give 150 or j6o feet^ instead of ihe ^oo feet noted by 
Hwen Thsang. In spite, however, of this discrepancy in 
the height^ Avhich was probably only an estimate made by the 
pilgrim, [ feel almost certain that his stupa of Asoka must 
be identified with the great lope opened by Xfutura. 
the east of this stilpa there was a monastery containing 100 
monks who studied the MahAj'Ana. This is well represent¬ 
ed by an oblong mound to the east of tlie stvipa, now 
covered with Muhammadan tombs. 

To the east of the Body^gift'' stipa, at a distance of 
50 h\ or upwards of 8 miles, Hwen Thsang places a monas- 
teiy, and a stiipa 300 feet high, which was built on the spot 
Avhere Buddha had overcome a tvicked ^"aksha. The monas¬ 
tery was situated on an isolated htti and contained 200 monks. 
Guided by the inforriAation given by the people^ I paid a visit 
to the large village of Merap g miles to the cast of the Mini- 
kyila tope, Avherc it was said tliat a stood on a hill 

overlooking the village. In the Norlh-Wcst Punjab, ^ is 
ihe name given to a sl^pa^ of which the dome still remains 
tolerably perfect, such as the Minikyflla sEdpa of Ventura^ 
while ikupi is applied to a ruined stupa, of Avhich only the 
basement remains. Great, thereforei was my disappointment 
to find that the fhufi of Mera was the dome of a Muham¬ 
madan tomb I Tlie sitOj however^ was evidently an old one* 
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and the numbers of cut stones lying about showed that the 
Muhammadan tombs had been constructed of old materials. 
There was nothing, however, to show that this was the site 
of a Buddhist establishment j but the very exact agree¬ 
ment of both bearing and distance from Minikyala are 
strongly in favour of Mera being the position of the monas¬ 
tery and sthpa of the wicked Yaksha described by Hwen 
Thsang. 

At a short distance to the south of Court's sl&pa (No, 2), 
! found one of the zamindars busily engaged in excavating 
the mound marked No. 5 for the sake of the stones. The 
mound proved to be the remains of a vihira, with a stflpa 
attached. The walls covered a space 110 feet long by 53^ 
feet broad. The interior was stmilar in g;eneral airangement 
to that of most of these Panjib Buddhist temples,* There 
was an enclosed court, with a central room for a statue, and 
side-rooms for the officiating monks. The site of the statue I 
have marked by the letter S. In the same room there would 
also have been a platform or continuous pedestal all round 
for the reception of other statues. This is the arrangement 
prevalent in Burma at the present day, the room being lighted 
by openings in the walls Just below the roof. In many cases 
f have seen the backs of the heads of the statues from the 
outside. In the excavation of this vihira two large copper 
coins of Kanishka were found, from which 1 conclude that 
the building most probably dates from about his time, and 
was no doubt coeval with the neighbouring stipa of the 
" Body-gift” which was opened by Court, 

My own works were confined to the tract lying to the 
south and south-east of the great stfipa, which bad not been 
previously explored. I first visited the' prominent mound 
called Kotera-ka>dkf^L It is marked No, 14 in Court's map, 
and I found that it had been very completely explored by 
him, T^he rains comprise a monastery, 130 feet long by 95 
feet broad, with a large sti^pa to the north. The position is 
not easily accessible, as it is protected ^ deep ravines, in 
which there is plenty of good water. The walls of the 
monastery are built of very large stones, and the site might 
have proved a very snug little fort. It is mile to the 
east-south-east of the great stfipa. 

The remains at Mahal had escaped the notice of Ventura 
and Court, and had only partially been explored by the 
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villagers. There are three separate sites called Mahal to 
the south-east of the great sEilpap which I have marked with 
the numbers 24^ and 25. The nearest of these^ N04 23^ 
which js only Half a mile from V^entura’s lopCj possessed 
a small monasteiy 60 feet square^ with a small stiipa only 
] 5 feet in diameter. The last had been carefully dug up by a 
^amindar in i875t who asserted that he had found nothing. 
But in the clearance which 1 made all round the stQpa^ [ found 
a piece of a man^s head in terra-cotta with curl)'' hairp which 
w;as probably the remains of a small figure of Buddha. In¬ 
side the monastery a plaster figure was found. 

No, 24 site lies just a quarter of a mile to the souths 
east of the last, and rather more than half a mile to the south- 
south-east of the great stupa. This ruin I explored thorough¬ 
ly^ It consisted of a large vihira, J37 feet long by 6 j feet 
broad. The entrance was to the north tow'ards Ventura*s 
tope. The internal arrangement had the same open courtp 
but the shrines and the monks* cells were not symmetrically 
raid out. Just inside the entrance to the left hand, in the 
midst of the open courtp J found a pedestal 12 feet 7 inches 
long by 5 fe^t broadj without any trace of surrounding walls. 

/ D bave been the site of a colossal scatetf figure 

of Buddhap as I found no less than three colossal sandstone 
heads withm the enclosure. 


The largest of these heads consists of the face onlyj, 
from the roots of the hair to the chiup and without the ears. 
In this broken state it measures 22 inches in height and 2 \ 
inches across. ^ In its unbroken state it must have been not less 
than 2^ inches in height. A porLion of the circular aureole 
belonging to this figure was found in the same place. 

second head was 22 inches in height from chin to 
top of hair and 20 inches across the face. The mouth, 
which was much broken^ w^as 5 inches Jongp and the ears were 
long and pendent The hair was curly, and tKe head was 
no doubt that of Buddha. 

A head m^sured i8 inches in height by 17 Inches 
across the face. The neck was cut straight below where 
there was a mortice hole for the reception of a tenon show- 
ing t^t these colossal heads were made quite separate from 
the bodies, j suspect indeed that the bodies were built up 
and plastered over, just as they are in Burma at the present 

The second of the colossal figures was most probablv 
enshrined m the square room which I have marked A, and 
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the third in the smaller room dose by marked B. There is 
another room, marked C, which J think must :ilso have held 
a statue, but the remaining rooms inside the enclosure t take 
to be the cells of the resident monks. No coins were found 
in this ruin. 

There is no mention of these colossal figures by Hwen 
Thsang, but his account of the Buddhist establishments at 
MSniky4ia is singularly meagre, considering the great ex lent 
of the place, and the size of its existing remain.s. It is of 
course quite possible that many of the monasteries and sti^pas 
were already in ruins at the time of his visit, as ihi.s part of 
the country had for a long time past been under Brahmanical 
rule. 

The third site of Mahal No. 25 lies just one quarter of 
a mile to the south of the last. It possesses the remains of a 
monastery, 7+ feet by 72 feet, w'ith the base of an atiacited 
stf^pa 36 feet square. I traced several cells of the monas- 
tery, which consists of a conspicuous mound, also known as 
Roxi-ka Mera, or Roxi-ki-dheri. The ground all round is 
strewn with broken pottery, and on the monastery mound 
a girl found a gold coin, which was sold for Rs. 32. 

The last site that I visited was Motu»ki-dhok, a small 
hamlet opposite the village of Sitigror, nearly 3 miles to the 
south of the great stApa, at the junction of two deep ravines. 
Touching the hamlet on the south, there is a square mound 
of 57 feet side, on ivhich stands a small square basement of 
a temple, only 13 feet 8 inches by i r feet. The outer Hne no 
doubt formed the court of the temple. The mound varies 
from lO to 15 feel high. All the smaller stones have been 
used up in the houses of the village, but 1 found a large stone, 

7 feel 3 inches by 1 foot to inches broad, and t foot thick, 
w'hich was too heavy to be carried off. The mound is also 
called Motu-garhi. The land is in the possession of a SAr- 
suti Brahman, w'ho says that his ancestor came from Delhi to 
Pharwila (the Gakhar capital) in the time of MAnik Rao, the 
founder of MAnikyAla. 

With regard to the age of MAnlkyAla I may mention that 
no coins of pure Greek kings arc found there, whereas at 
Shih*dheri, or Taxila, they are found in great numbers. It 
would seem, therefore, that the site was first occupied during 
the time of the early tndo-Scythia ns, and I think it not at all 
improbable that the place may owe its name to the Satrap 
Manigai, the father of the Satrap Jih&nia, or J^e/otiises. 
The occupation of the site is certainly as old as the time of 
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Manigal, as I found a coin of his son Jihonia, in company 
with another coin of the para mourn sovereign* Kuju a Kara 
Kadphises, in the relic chamber of a stupa on SonAla'pind, 
just 1 mile to the east-north-east of the great stiipa, J ihoma 
tuay have reigned about the beginning of the Christian 

To the north of the village of Mauikyila many small ob¬ 
jects of interest are found in tilling the fields* Gold leaf and 
charred wood (deodAr) are common finds. But during my 
last visit t obtained a gold coin of Kanishka and a bronze 
capital of a pillar surmounted by four lions back^ to back. I 
heard also of a gold bracelet of chain-work* which was sold 
for Rs* So, It had four beads of rock cry-stal attached at 
regular intcivals. I got also several pieces of copper-gilt 
vessels* and some pieces of melted gold. ,1. 

In the accompanying plate 1 have gi%'en a full-size sketch 
of the bronze capital* Fig. t, which appears to have been pre¬ 
cisely similar in tis treatment to the stone capitals of Central 
India. It was most probably surmounted by a holy wheel, 
the Dharmachatra of the Buddhists. 

Figures 3 and 3 are needles for applying antimony to the 
edges of the eyelids. They are both of full size, but the points 
are broken off. Figure 3 is pierced right through in the 
upper part. 

Figure 4 is the handle of a similar needle. 

Figure 5 is a bronze mouse or rat, full-size ; it is pierced 
across the middle. 

Figure 6 Is a common Buddhist symbol in red carnelian; 
it is pferced from side to side for suspension. 

Figure 7 is a frog in beryl; it Is also pierced through 
from side to side for suspension. 

Figure 8 is a monkey in garnet ; this is also pierced 
through just below the neck. 

Figure 9 is a cock in red carnelian, I think that this 
must have been the handle of an antimony needle, as its 
hole is pierced through between the legs. This would have 
done very well for fastening it as a handle, but could not well 
have been intended for suspension* as the bird would have 
hung with head downwards. 

Figure 10 is a sheep in crystal; this also Is pierced from 
side to side, for the purpose, as I believe, of fixing it as a 
handle to an antimony needle, or some other small instru¬ 
ment. 

Figures 7 and 8 must have been applied to the same pur¬ 
pose, 
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Figures 1 1 and i a are relic caskets, full size, one of dark- 
coloured soapstone and the other of lighl-grey soapstone. 

Figure 13 is the lower half of a relie casket^ of which the 
upper half must have been a dome-like heinisphcreol a stilpa. 
It must have been in fact a copy in miniature of the great 
Minikyala Stupa. 

All these relic caskets musi have been found in stupas; 
but the coin-dealer from uliom I obtained them professed to 
know nothing either about their Fmcl-spots or their contents. 

a.—RAMA-KA-DHFRh 

Due south from Riiral Findi, and 24 miles from the 
hlanikyila Stupa, on the high road leading to ChakowiI, 
there are several mounds lying between the village of RAma- 
ka-Pind and PanjgrAm. The mound to the north of RAma 
is Soo feet long by 150 feet broad, and 15 feel high. On its 
east side there is a large circular hole, where a round building 
formerly stood, which was opened by N'entura. Since his 
time the villagers have removed all the stones. " The ruins 
of the town of Rima” are mentioned by General Court as 
being 13 Ivs to the south-south-west of MAnikyAla.‘ It is 
unfortunate that we have no account of \^enlura s explor<t' 
tions, except at MAnikyAla. The people say that the RAma 
mound ivas the site of an old city, but it is much too small 
for anything but a \nllage, and 1 believe it to be the remains 
of a large monastery attached to the stupa, which was 
opened by General \'entura, and which f think may be iden¬ 
tified with that which Hwen Thsang mentions as standing 
on the site where Buddha had pricked his body with a bambu 
spike to nourish a starving tiger with his blood. This 
sttip^i he places at 140 to J50 A, about 24 to 23^ miles, 
to the south of the stupa where Buddha had given his body 
to a hungry tiger.* This last stftpa 1 have already identi¬ 
fied with Court’s tope at MAnikyila. The position of the 
blood-offcTing stApa consequently agrees exactly with the 
site of the excavated sKipa near RAma-ka-Pind. 

The pious pilgrim gravely adds that all the ground round 
about, as well as the grass, had a deep-red hue, as if tinged 
with blood. This is quite true of the soil at the present day, 
He further notes that the people w ho till the soil seem to 
feel the pricks of thorns ! The pricks indeed may be felt 

I Eeniral Asiatic Socidy'i Jtmnial, Vol, IH, p. 561, and J ot. V, p. 4ji. 

■ Julian’* Th=ang. V''ol. H, p. 104. 
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any day at the present time, as the ground is thickly covered 
with the thorns of both bdbul and her trees. The difficulty 
is to avoid feeling them. 

About 2 miles to the south..tvest of RAma and to the 
west of the road there is another larger mound called Batesar 
Pind, or the Balesar mound. It is close to the village of 
PanjgrAm, but as the land belongs to the Balesar zammdar 
the mound is called after its owner. The whole surface is 
covered with broken pottery, and a few superficial exca¬ 
vations yielded large bricks in great numbers, with (]|uantities 
of burnt wood. The people say that charcoal is found 
everywhere at a depth of from 2^ to 3 feet, I got two 
silver coins in my excavations, bot h of which had been burn¬ 
ed in the fire which destroyed the town. One of the coins 
was quite obliterated; but the other belonged to Syilapati 
Deva, who reigned in the beginning of the tenth century. It 
may be guessed therefore that the place was destroyed 
during one of the campaigns of Mahmud of Ghazni. 

A curious fact was brought to my notice by the people, 
that all the charcoal and burnt w'ood was of the bor tree, 
that is, of the banian or bor. Old men say that they had heard 
that in former days there was a large forest of bor trees In 
the neighbouring hollow below Rima. There are no banians 
there now, but that the tree will grow well in this part of the 
country is certain, as I saw some fine young trees at Suku, 
only 11 'miles to the north-east, and there is one large banian 
in the village of Panjgf 4 m itself. I conclude, therefore, that 
the houses in the old town, which stood on the Balesar 
mound, must have been roofed with limbers of the banian 
tree. 

3.-SHAH-DHERI. OR TAXI LA. 

‘®72'73.‘ I have again visited 
bhAh-dben, which is now generally accepted as the site of 
the ancient Taxila. This identification I proposed in my 

report for i8S3'64j apd every fresh discovery only makes it 
more certain* I will now add a few words rejerardine Its 
name, ^ 

The principal remains at ShAh^dhen are the two ruined 
cities of and Ail the people agree in stat- 

ing that Sir-iaP is only a slight alteration of or the 

cut -head. Now this is the e.tact meaning of 

' Sic .Archnrahi^iciiJ Survey* V, p. 
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or Taihasira, winch was the Buddhist form of the name. 

The original Sanskrit n^me was Tnksha-siia nagnr^^ or 
ihe city o( '' cut-sione/' but the Buddhists, by the slight 
alteration of / to r, were enabled to inverit the famoLis legend 
of Buddha cutting off hts head to offer to a hungry tiger. 
The original name is preserved by the Greeks in Taxiia, 
which is a vef>' exact transcript of ihe Pali Takha^ila. But 
in spite of the prevalence of the Buddhist legend^ the place 
was still called Takhasila even in Buddhist records, as 
find in the copper-plate mscnptlon which was found in Sir- 
sukh.* The date of this record is most probably very close 
to the beginning of the Christian era. But in the time of 
Mahmud of Ghazni the place was still called Tdkhasir, As 
1 have noted above, the people arc quite unaninious about 
the meaning of as the severed head/' and they all 

quote the legend of the Raja who used to play with strangers 
at Chatipar ioT heads and when he won, which he always 
did by Iraud^ the loser had his head cut off, and therefore 
the Raja got the name of Sir^kafi, or Sir-iai^e-wah, or the 
" beheadcr/* 

For the other name of Sir-sukh the people give no mean¬ 
ings and are content with saying that he was the brother of 
Sir-kap. But j believe that it is only a corruption of the 
old name of C/ihitkard^cIinMs/i as found in the copper-plate 
inscription extracted from the stupa of Liako Kusulako in 
the village of Thupkia^ inside the enclosure of Sir-sukh. The 
old name would have been pronounced as 
in the Western Punjab, which is so close to an approximation 
to Sa/i^f'suk/i that the present name of Sfr^sni/t w^ould cet'^ 

I a inly have been suggested by the neighbouring name of 

But the tow'n of C/i/ia/mra^/trik/tsa is stated in its own 
inscription to be situated to the north-east of Takhasib, 
which is the very position which Sir-sukh bears to Sir-kap, 
and consequently Sir*iap must be TaxiU. 

jn my previous report I described the ruins of a Greek 
fonic temple at Mofira MaliAr outside the walls of Sir-kap. 
During my last visit ] discovered the remains of a second 
Greek temple of the same Ionic style iuside the city. The 
former 1 have already identified with a temple described by 
Apolloniusj ** whose dimensions were nearly joo feet, built of 
porphyry, within w hich was a chapel, too smalt in proportion 

' See Prtife5*or Dowsfifl'i Tmii&iiiiDn in ihe RovaI Aiiaek Sociciy'i Jour¬ 

no], Vcl. XX, p. sai. 
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to the size of the ^ temple, which was large, spacious, and 
surrounded with pillars.^ The remains which I have now 
discovered I would identify with the temple of the sun, as 
described by the same author. This temple was clearly 
inside the city, and is described as possessing statues of 
Alexanderand Porus, the former of gold, the latter of bronze. 
The walls ol the temple were of porphyry enriched with orna¬ 
ments of gold, and the image of the sun w'as adorned with 
pearls arrayed in a symbolical order. 

The position of this Ionic temple was in tfie very lieart 
of the city, towards the soulhem end, on the spot where 1 
have placed a pillar in the map which accompanied my re¬ 
port of 1863-64,* Here NCir, the great treasure-seeker, had 
dug up a large column, which was pointed out to me by the ' 
people, who stated that he had secretly broker it up into 
small pieces in the hope of discovering gold inside. When 
first discovered it was said to have consisted of one square 
piece, and of five or six cylindrical pieces, all broken. The 
largest piece that 1 saw had a diameter of 2 feet SJ inches, 
with a mortice hole 6 inches square and 4 deep. The small¬ 
est had a diameter of 2 feet 6^ inches. During my last visit 
in 1S78 1 was informed that the remains of a large pillar 
had been found underground inside the city. On visiting 
the spot it seemed to me to be the very spot marked in my 
map as the place where I had seen the fragments left by 
Nftr. The people, how'cver, said that Nflr’s pillar had been 
found about 25 feet to the tvestward, and there on digging 
I discovered two fragments left by Ndr. The base of the 
new pillar 1 found in sit», the lower part being just 6 feel 
under ground. When first discovered there was one portion 
of the drum still standing on the base. Other similar stones 
had been found previously, but all had been cut into pieces 
and carried off to build the masjid in Mohra Maliir. The 
remains of Nlir's pillar had in the same way been taken for 
the masjid at Dibiya. t found only three pieces of the bot¬ 
tom drum, which had been found in siiM, It had been cut 
into four pieces for easy removal. The largest piece gave a 
diameter of 2 feet inches, and the next larger gave a dia¬ 
meter of 2 feet 8 inches. As this is the exact diameter of 
the column found by Nilr close by, 1 think that there can be 
no doubt that the two pillars must have belonged to the 
same temple. These pillars are just 4 inches greater in 

* Phib&tratuf. Lsfe a\ ApdlSonru^ VoL 

* Arch»lci|^ka[ Survey^ 11, p, laS, 
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diameter than those of the other Janie temple outside the 
city. There are sorne slight differences of detail in the 
mouldings which will be seen in the accompanying draw¬ 
ings.’ The section of the new base was verified by malting 
a clay cast which was cut down per pend icularly while still 
wet ^ when dry it was laid upon a sheet of paper and its out* 
line traced by a pencil. 

I made excavations in all directions, cast, west, north, 
and south, in the hope of discovering some more remains of 
this ancient temple, but without success. The whole of 
the walls had been dug out, with the single exception of 
the small portion on which the newly discovered base was 
standing. The base itself was saved by being built over as 
a part of one of the later walls. Several walls, 6 feet in tbick- 
ness, were found just below the surface, some running north 
and south and others east and west, but not one was coinci¬ 
dent with the tine of the old pillar wall. Some of the walls 
were only 4 feet deep beneath the surface, and none were 
deeper than 6 feet, which marks the amount of accumulation 
of rubbish inside the city since the building of the'Janic 
temple. Some of the drums of the shaft are said to have 
been in two pieces, and none of them more than 13 inches 
in height. All the pieces of shaft that t saw had been 
broken by the people for the convenience of lighter car- 
riage. 

While this ejtcavation was going on I explored the Little 
Jhandi^a mound, a short distance to the north of the city.* 
This proved to be the ruins of a very large vih;ara, 181 feet 
long by 114 feet broad. Except where the roots of some 
tough bushes remained, the whole of the superstructure had 
been removed, so that my plan scarcely represents more 
than the foundation walls. But from what I have seen of 
the arrangement of other \ihAr,is, I conclude that the great 
statue must have been enshrined at the spot which I have 
marked S in the plan, at the end of the great centre room.* 
Here I found traces of a platform on each side, which pro¬ 
bably occupied both sides ol the room as well as the back 
wall. The entrance to the building was on the south, facing 
the city. In front of the shrine room there was a large open 
court, 105 by 5a feet, and on each side of the temple there 
was a row of rooms for the officiating monks, with a cloister 

'See Flair Vff. ^ 

■ See jS in ibe iireompanyinp map of Shah.dherj. Pl^tr V. 

•See Flald VI. 
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in front of each row. No coins or other remains were found 
on this sitCj in spite of its promising appearance. 

My next work was the exploration of the Men Hiil^ along 
an isolated ridgc to the east of the old city, w'hich appeared to 
be covered with rains. This J found to be actually the cascp 
but the whole of the buildings had been explored by the 
peopicp and every stOpa had been carHully dug up. The hill 
rises rather abruptly at its western end, but its eastern end 
slopes gently down to an easy pass in tlie long range to tlie 
south of the Haro River, The highest point is about 400 feet 
above the plain- 

All the salient points of the hill are crowned with Bud¬ 
dhist buildings. J traced four distinct groups, each consist* 
fng of a stiltpa and monastery, or a stupa and vih^ra with 
other small buildings and one or two tanks. Ail the stflpas 
had been opened long before, and nothing whatever was known 
as to their contents. The walls of all the buildings are 
made of a hard blue stone, and are quite plain. But there 
are numerous fragments of mouldings in stone, some 

straight and some curved, w^hich may have belonged to 
small chapels: t say srmh because the mouldings thenu 
selves are of small size^ and could only have belonged to 
small buildings. I have marked the positions of these re¬ 
mains by different letters in the accompanying map^ and 1 
will now give a brief account of them, beginning at the east 
end of the hill — 

A was a small stbpa, with a small building 

B attached to it on the west. This building was 22 feet 
square, and consisted of tw'o rooms with a veranda in 
front, for the accommodation of two resident monks. 

C w^as a vihAra w^ith a room 31 feet long, facing the east^ 
and a stfipa 

D, and a tank behind it on the west. 

E was a monastery, 104 feet long by 74 feet broad, with 
a stupa 

F on the north side. Several pieces of mouldings 

were found here. 

G was another monastery, 100 feet long by 93 feet broad, 
with outer wall of 3 feet 10 inches, and inner w^alls of 
2 feet 6 inches in thickness. The cells w'cre t 2 feet 
square. To the west was a stOpa 

H, and to the north the remains of two small buildings, 
probably vihikras, ^ 

Near the northern foot of the hill below G, and about 30 
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feet above the fields, I observed several level terraces, which 
proved to be a succession of platforms covered with the ruins 
of a great number of small stdpas, alt crowded together and 

S merally touching one another at th© bases. The dome of 
e largest of these stfipas was only 4 feet 8 inches in dia* 
meter. They are all built of stone, and the plaster facing 
still remains on most of them. I made a rough survey of the 
site, and traced the remains of not less than eighty of these 
small stdps. 1 found also the remains of a circular wall, 5 
feet 9 inches thick, which appeared to form part of the original 
enclosure on the west side. On another terrace, ao feet 
higher up the hill, I found many squared stones, but could not 
trace any plan of a building. I have no doubt, however, that 
this was the site of some great sldpa, of which all the existing 
little St Qpas formed part of the votive monuments surrounding 
It. The position lies to the east of the old town, and seems to 
me to correspond very well with the site of the great sitlpa 
which was built on the spot where Kunila, the son of Asoka, 
had his eyes put out through the treachery of his step^ 
mother. According to Hwen Thsang, this stftpa stood on the 
north side of a mountain outside the town, on the south-east 
side. The position to the north of a mountain agrees exactly 
with that of the eighty small stipas ; but the direction is east 
instead of south-east. 

1 have, however, a suspicion that these numerous small 
stbpas at the north foot of the Meri Hill may be only a part 
of the large number of one thousand stfkpas which most pro¬ 
bably once marked the site where Buddha had made an offer¬ 
ing of his head one thousand different times. The w'hole place 
is covered with ruins, and has evidently been once occupied 
bv some large Buddhistic establishment- The level rocky 
platform just above the excavated sti^pas might easily have 
held five hundred more^ and there 1$ room on the lower 
slope for a few hundreds more. I left more than half of this 
platform untouched, as it did not promise to yield anything 
besides similar small stfipas to those which had already been 
uncovered.' None of the st&pas contained anything j and I 
conclude that they were only votive buildings erected by pil¬ 
grims. The great stfipa of DhAmek at SamAth, near Benares, 
was similarly surrounded by hundreds of small sti^pas ; and 
so are all the great stbpas in Burma at the present day. 

Or the edge of the cliff, just above the ruined siQpas, I 
found .the plinth of a small square building, 15 feet 9 inches 
Jong by 12 feel broad, which I take to be the rcmaiiis of one 
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of the small chapels which must have surrounded some great 
slApa. 

Numerous objects of interestj both in stone and metal, are 
being constantly discovered in the ruins of ShAh-dheri. The 
greater number of these are very small, being chiefly animalS;, 
in carnelian, crj'stal, onyx^ and bloodstone, most of which 
would appear to have been the ornamental heads either of 
long needles for anointing the eyelids with antimony^ or of 
small spatulse for spreading quicklime on the leaf. A 
few of the larger objects in metal I have collected in the 
accompanying plate' i— 

A is a figure of Buddha, full size. There is nothing pecu¬ 
liar ^out it except that the head and right shcuJder 
are both covered^ instead of being barej as in all the 
Indian examples. In most of the GAndh^a sculptures 
also the right shoulder is covered, although the head 
is bare. Perhaps the colder climate necessitated this 
departure from the Indian rules of dress- 

B is the handle of a long needle, full size, for putting anti¬ 
mony on the eyelids* The figure is that of a female, 
but f am not able to recognise it. 

D is the handle of a door of half size. 1 am able to recog¬ 
nise this from the representations of doors in the Gin- 
dhira sculptures. The head is boldly designed and 
forms a veiy effective and not ungraceful omamentj 
very much fike a modern door-knocker* 

E is a fragment of the rim of a flat dish^ with the head 
of a monkey or of a &a 7 i-jitdnuSf or wild man/' A 
similar head with animal’s ears is also found on some 
rare coins from Taxila. 

F is a goldsmith's hammer of half size. As it is hollow 
it must have hud a wooden handle. The style of its 
handle, with a square end, is well represented on the 
metal itself. 

G and H, a goat's head and a lion's head, are appa- 
rcotly portions of complete figures. 1 am uuabre to 
guess to w'hat purpose they were put. 

Numbers of ierra-coffa and clay seals are also found at 
Taxila, of each of which [ have made a small selection in the 
accompanying plate, the former being represented of half 
size and the latter of full size*:— 

AV. / is the full-length figure of a female standing to 

^ S« PlJtr VI 11 . 1 S« PlalC [X. 
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the front, completely clad down to the ankles, ^th a 

f arland round the neck, large earrings, and a monstrous 
ead'dress. I suspect, however, that the preposterous 
appearance is partly due to the artist’s anxiety to display 
the ornaments of the back of the head by spreading 
them out at the sides. 

No. 3 is another full-length figure of a female, also stand¬ 
ing to the front, but clad in a very simple costume, with¬ 
out ornaments. The lower part of her dress is col¬ 
lected together in front by her left hand, so as to 
cling closely round the ankles. 

No. j is a fuIUength figure of a female standing to the 
front and carrying a rather big child astride on her left 
hip. With her right hand she grasps the child's left 
knee. The mother has a large garland thrown over her 
left shoulder, and the child has an ornamental zone 
round the loins. 

No. ^ is a seal of dark day with the figure of a Mxnad, or 
Bacchante, clad in loose garments, and carrying a 
thyrsus in her right hand. A somewhat similar figure is 
found on all the square copper coins of Pantaleon and 
Agathokies, But as the figure on the seal is inferior, 
both in design and in execution, to that of the Greek 
coins, it must belong to a later date, and 1 would there¬ 
fore assign it to the first century before the Christian 
era, during the last days of Greek role. 

No. 5 is a red clay seal, representing a figure riding in a 
chariot drawn by two horses. It is probably a rude 
copy of some Greek work, as the coin of Platon shows 
that the subject of Hellos driving his chariot was well 
known in Bactria. The Sun-god of the Indians, so 
far as I am aware, has always been represented as 
standing in a chariot drawn by either four or seven 
horses, with Aruna as his driver. In the medisval 
sculptures the seven horses are placed on the pedes¬ 
tal of the statue, where they are mere symbols. The 
oldest Indian representation of the Sun-god is on one 
of the old Buddhist pillars—^at Bodh-G^’a. In this 
sculpture the god is attended by two figures, who 
are shooting arrows downwards, which are typical of 
the sun’s rays. On the seal the figure in the chariot 
ts alone, and on that account I am inclined to look 
uppn it as a ruder copy of some Greek work. 

No. d is a piece of dark clay stamped with a variety of 
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symbols. At first I thought it might have been one- 
half of a mould for gold or silver casts. But the im¬ 
perfect state of most of the symbols seems rather to 
point to a trial piece of the different designs. 

JVif, 7 is a piece of dark clay stamped with old N&gari 
characters of the seventh or eighth century, 1 read 
the letters as Srt Gihilu, a man's name. 

Nq. 8 is a seal of bright-red clay stamped with the 
Arabic word J-a/, nasal, a " sword." 

Thousands upon thousands of coins are also found 
amongst the mins of Taxila, which, though perhaps not so 
interesting as the figures and ornaments, are certainly more 
valuable for the history of the city, as they range from the 
n^ost ancient times down to the present day. In the accom- 
panylng plate I have brought together a selection of speci¬ 
mens of the most ancient period down to the time of the 
Greeks. 

The earliest Indian coins are small pieces of silver and 
copper, either square or round, with several marks stamped 
on one or both faces by different punches or small dies, 
which occupy only a small portion of the coin. 

As the weight of the better preserved silver specimens is 
about 56 grains, we learn that each of these punch«marked 
silver pieces was a Kdrshapana, or in the spoken language 
Kdhapajta, which is stated by Manu to have weighed 4 
mAshas or 32 raiist or just 56 grains,* 

The pieces of copper money are of many different 
weights but the greater number are specimens of the pana 
and its divisions, a few only being of large size and extra 
weight. The pana was the unit of the old Indian copper 
money. It was also called the copper Kdrshapana, and its 
weight is stated by Manu to be 80 rahukas, or 140 grains. 
The half pana was called Arddhgpana, and the quarter was 
named Mdkini^ 

Gold coins are also mentioned under the name of 
Suvarna, or “ the gold piece," but no specimen of this coin 
has yet been found. Its weight was 16 raishas, or J40 
grainSj the same as that of the copper puna. In value it was 
equal to 25 silver Kdrshapanas. [ ts divisions are not men- 
tioned ; but n\ the accompanying plate I have given a speci¬ 
men of the gold Coins of Xaxila, of which only three have yet 
been found. As my two specimeiis weigh respectively 3375 and 
33 ^3 they are probably intenaed for quarter ^uvaynaSj^ 

^ L*W| of Va’i pp, 
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although they might be taken for fmrier*s/alers of the Attic 
standard. 

Taking the silverat its value in pure metal 
of 44*8 grainSj and knowing that 35 Kd/^sfmfiajias were equal 
to on^ gold suvarfm of 140 grains^ we obtain the rate of 8 
silver to 1 gold. For 44 8x 35 = iji 30 grains of silver^ which 
divided by 140 gives 3 rafis- Similarly the rail of copper 
must have been 50 to t of silver * for 16 finfms of 140 
grajns= 2^340 grains of coppcrp w^hich divided oy 44 8 gives 
exactly 50 r^tis* But if the whole weight of 56 grains of 
the KdrsAapana was esteemed as pure silver* then the rittis 
would hare been r gold = to silver and 1 silver=4o copper. 

The old Indian coins, with their weights and valueSp were 
the following :— 

140 graiiia=i35 Silver A'drsAafi^ftas. 


Gold 

SJLVEJt 


Copper..- 


SuvarHOy 

do. 

JCdrska/taffa 

Jfarfa 

Pana 

ArddAafiana 

XdAmi 

A/rddAa AdAint\ 


35 ,* =®i ^ iJo. 

ii 6 I, = 16 Copper pattas. 

28 jH — 8 do. 

14 it ^ 4 do. 

140 Mf =80 Cowrec shells. 

70 ,, =40 do. 

35 » =^° 

17J „ =10 do. 


In my account of the coins of the Greek successors of 
Alexander in the East, I have given my reapns for believing 
that "the Hindus were in actual possession of a real coin¬ 
age at the time of Alexander’s expedition."' Amongst other 
arguments I pointed to the fact that the numerous coins 
found at Taxila, which are struck upon one iido only, are 
older than those with types on both faces; and that the 
Indian coins beating the types of a Hon on one side and of an 
elephant on the other " formed the prototype of the coinage 
of the Indo-Grecian kings Pantaleon and Agathokles." I 
also pointed out that these square copper coins of Taxi la, 
with one or more comers cut off for adjustment of weight, 
are quite foreign, both in shape and In standard, to any of 
the Greek systems. And lastly I quoted the statement of 
Quintus Curtius, that when Alexander reached Taxila the 
Raja, named Omphis, '‘presented golden crowns to Alexan¬ 
der and his friends, in addition to 8o talents of coined sihttr. 
The words used by Curtius Otjo signali at^gentt, which 
cannot possibly bear any other meaning than that of actual 


* NtmifUlltie Oirpnieli-^" Omm of Alwmlir'* Succewrt in tins Na 
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stamped comp ^^ ^gfialns was the special term used by the 
Romans to denote coined money* 

But a recent discovery has established the fact that these 
square copper coins of Taxila were actually current at the 
same time as the square copper coins of Fantaleon and 
Agathokles. During the past year^ 1879^ no less than eighty 
copper pieces were found together in one pot amid the mins 
of Taxila* 1 have obtained sixty of these coins, and have seen 
two others. Amongst these sixty-two there are three coins of 
Fantaleon and three of Agathokles, Specimens of all these 
coins are shown in the accompanying platCp in which I have 
given precedence to the coins stniCK on one face only to 
those struck on both faces.* The numbers of each different 
kind were as follows 


cfitns 

6 of Plate 

J 

specimens. 


7 


26 

ff 


^ 10 

n 

14 

fM 


.1 12 

ij 

5 

a 


** *3 


ft 

II 

jj *4 

it 

3 

*t 

Panta/ean 

^ 7 

Mi 

3 


AgalAakUs 

„ 18 

IJ 

3 

n 


Total 


62 

coins. 


I had obtained specimens of all these coins before^ as well 
as of several others of similar typeSp like Nos, and 15^ 

none of which were found amongst these eighty coins. 

There is a peculiarity about the single-die coins which 
separates them m a most marked way from the two-die coins 
as well as from the square copper coins of Fantaleon and 
Agathokles. This peculiarity lies in their w'eight or standard^ 
which is that of the true Indian fana of 140 grains, as will be 
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With the double-die coins, which bear types on both sides, 
the coins become heavier, and agree exactly with the weights 
of the square copper pieces of Pantaleon and Agathokles, 

620 j 

91-1 iSa '3 
925 '5 ‘S 5 M 

( 3 ) 549*8 

'83*3 

[629 tSi'o 
2700 tSo'o 

(a) 361-0 

180-5 


Now a coin of i 3 o to 190 grains does not belong to the 
Attic standard, while it is as nearly as possible v\ fana of the 
Indian standard, or i+o-f- 3 S’> 7 S grains, which was almost 
certainly an actual coin, as it is mentioned by Manu as the 
amount of fine for cattle trespass.* The later law-giver 
YAjnavalkya also mentions fives of 2 ^, 5, 10, laj^, 251 
&C.J /anas, a scale which w'Ould include the smaller division 
of IJ /ana, 1 think, therefore, that there is a very strong 
presumption in favour of these coins also being of Indian 
origin ; and if so it follow-s that the square copper pieces of 
Pantaleon and Agathokles must have been copied from them, 
both as to shape and standard. That the two classes of coins 
were current at the same time we have evidence in the fact of 
their being found together at Taxila. Another proof Is also 
afforded by the type of the galloping horse on Nos. 15 and t6, 
which is evidently copied from the copper coins of Euthydemus, 
who was a contemporary of Agathokles; and I may point to a 
third proof in the presence of a Greek monogram under the 
horse on No. 16, which I believe to be the monogram of the 
city of Taxila. 

Before proceeding to describe the coins themselves, I wish 
to draw special attention to the peculiar symbol which is found 
on one side of the punch-marked silver coin No. 1, and on the 
small gold coin No. 9, as well as on the copper coin No. 3, in 

* Code oi Manu by Hau^bEOflp Voi. Vlllp f- MO* 


Of Noi t4j 34 ipecimeiis v^'eigh 
9 half-aijce^ average 
J5^ 5 spcrcini^ ns weigh 


Of Nq. ijt 9 ^Antaleon w^igh 
15 Agathokles weigh 
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a slightly modified form. Now I have observed that this 
symbol is always found alone on wbai may be called the 
reverse of the punch-marked silver coins which come from 
Ta:<ila, and as it occurs on at least three-fourths of them, it 
seems to me highly probable that it may have been the ancient 
symbol of the city of Taxlla. Out of some 30 specimens 
received at different times from ShAh-dheri, I find that no less 
than 22 coins present this symbol on one side by itself. 
It seems to be composed of two broad arrow'-heada and two 
crescents arranged alternately round a central boss. 

Perhaps the most interesting coins given in the Plate are 
Kos. 20, 21, and 22. All three are inscribed, and two of them 
bear inscriptions in both the Indian and Ariati forms of Pali used 
in the time of Asoka, as well as on the coins of the Greek Aga- 
thokles. Of No, 20 I have live specimens, all with precisely 
the same legends. On the obverse in Indian letters is the word 
with a horizontal stroke above, which is perhaps in¬ 
tended for the numeral i. On the reverse in Arian letters 
is the word do/a&a, with a representation of a steel-yard 
underneath, No, 2t has a femaU figure on the obverse, which 
looks like the usual Greek representation of Victory* On the 
reverse there is an Arian Pali legend in two lines, both injured ; 
at the beginning 1 read . , . , dare tiskama; No. 23 is 

inscribed on both sides in Indian characters. On one side, 
which is only slightly injured, I read the two lines as antiiro 
iaka^ and on the other side nekama. At present I am quite 
puzzled by these inscriptions, I think, however, that negama 
may perhaps be the Sanskrit Nigunta^ meaning “ commercial,"' 
that is the " trade-token ” or coin of commerce. This reading 
is supported by the type of the steel-yard, which may be taken 
to imply the same thing. But what may be the meaning of 
dojaka 1 cannot even guess, Negama ] take to be the name 
of the coin itself* On No* 31 I think that the missing letter 
was probably w'hici) would give the upper line as atidttr^'in 
agreement with the ufitard of No. aa. 

The three good specimens of No. 20 weigh respecliveiy 
120, It a, and 107*5 grains, and No, 31 weighs 114 grains^ 
while No. 22 weighs only 65 grains, or about one-half of the 
heavier coins. If we might read the Arian legend No* 30 as 
do-'daka, which might perhaps be done on account of the simi¬ 
larity between the lettery and the cerebral d, then the heavier 
corns might be pieces of iuydangktts or dedakd, called A’e^a- 
j/ffl, while the smaller coin was a single or taka. 

But this suggestion would still leave unexplained the word 
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atttaro or andarc. Et is perhaps just possible that it may be 
the name of the country of which Taxila was the capita], 
Pliny calls the district AiHttnda^ of which name I have some* 
where seen the various reading of AmendraJ* The andarn 
negamd and the antara iaita might therefore be the money 
of the district of Amendra. 

There are also many small coins found at Taxila, vaiylng 
in weight from 9 to 65 grains. The commonest hinds hear a 
Chaitya and the Asoka letter Af. Those weighing from 60 
to 70 grains must be specimens of the ardJhapnfia, or half 
patta, while those ranging from 25 to 40 must be Kdkinis, 
or quarter pauss. Eighths of panas or half A’diinis are 
also mentioned by Manu, which must of course be the small¬ 
est pieces betw-een laand 20 grains. As Ihepans was equal 
to &j cowree shells in value^ the half was worth only 

10 cowrees, and in Northern India, where these shells are 
scarce, even still less or not more than S cowrees. Anything 
valued at less than half a KAkini would, therefore, be paid for 
in cowrees, 

I ukc this opportunity of drawing attention to the mo- 
dem Kdkini^ which has been abbreviated into Kdni This is 
conclusively shown by the meaning now attached to the word, 
which is " one-sixty-fourth.” Now' ihd Kdkini being exactly 
one-fourth of the copper paua was just one-sixty-^urth of 
the silver Kdrskapana or KdAapana, which was the stand¬ 
ard Indian coin in ancient times. From its very small value, 
the name of the coin soon came into use to denote anything 
Inferior as '' bad land," or a " broken cowree shell " or KAm 
cowTce. 

Hescripiion 0/ the Coins, 

No, I ,—Square silver punch-marked coin, 42 grains. The 
corner has been cut off to adjust the piece to the required 
weight. 

Oil;.—Four separate punch-marks, 1, a bull partly over- 
struck by 2, a wheel, with symbols attached to the circumfer¬ 
ence, 3 a full-blown flower, 4 a tree with ve^ thick trunk. 

Res .-—A circular punch containing the laxlla symbol. 

.No. 3 .—A large round coin of cast copper, weight aoS 
grains; rrmiyuey piece of i\ pana, 

Ofnf. — A solid cross with four equal arms. 

Rev .—The Chaitya symbol. 


^ Vc^r VTp p. 21. 
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j .—Small round copper coin, weight 35^ grains^ a 
or ^ pa?ta, veiy rare^ three ^ecimens. 

Obv* —A modification of the Taxila symbol. 

Small round copper coin, weight 52 grains ; very 
rare; two specimens. 

Oiv.—The SwasIiAa or mystic cross. 

5.—Round brass coin cast ; weight 143 grains ; four 
specimens m my cabinet. 

06 v. —£ 7 ji?iy>w symbol^ and cross with four equal arms. 

yV'itj. 6 .—Square copper coin ; average weight of eight spe* 
cimenSj !39’4 grains. 

Obv. — Buddhist monolith and Chaitya in a sunken square. 
On one specimen the monolith Is on the nght. 

.^Square copper coin i average weight of 33 speci* 
mens^ 142^5 grains. 

0!^.~SfonoIith in the court of Buddhist monastery with 
cells inside. Chaitya symbol to right, and a sna.ke below^ all 
in a sunken square, 

No. [?.—Square copper coin ; weight 164 grains, 

Ob%f .—^Chaitya symbol and Bodm tree surrounded by 
a Budhbist railing j all in a sunken square. 

jVo. p .—Square copper coin ; two specimens only weighing 
175'5 and 137 grains. 

OitT.—Chaitya symbol, and a Bod hi tree surrounded by 
a Buddhist railing, with S^astUaBud a symbol like the Asoka 
letter Af* to right; all in a sunken square. 

/£?.—Square copper coin; average weight of 16 spe¬ 
cimens, I4 o' 8 grains. 

Obv. —Pyramidal pile of balls and Chaitya symbol above 
with a snake across the middle, and two branches of trees 
with leaves below; all in a sunken square. 

No. //.—Oblong copper coin; five specimens, average 
vreight, 147 grains. 

OAr.“Chaitya symbol to left, pyramidal pile of balls to 
right with Swas/tbo above and snake below'. 

No* /2.—Oblong copper coin ; average weight of 12 spe* 
cimensj 134-4 grains. 

^ 0^3?.—Pyramidal pile of balls to left, surmounted by a three* 
pointed symboh Chaitya, to right, with a man between holding 
up his right hand before the pyramid as if In adoration; all in 
a sunken square. 

A'ifl. / j,—Round copper coin ; average weight of five speci* 
mens, 143 9 grains. 
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Obv ,—Chaitya symbol in middle wilK man facing it to right 
and holding up bis hand in adoration. Below his feel the M. 
symbol, and below the Chaiiya a pyramidal pile of balls. In* 
scription in one perpendicular line to left in Asoka characters, 
Vaiasjsaksk; all in a sunken circle. 

Coins vfith types on both sides. 

No. 14 ,—Square copper coin; average weight of 34 spe¬ 
cimens. 182*5 grains. There are also half coins of the same 
type? average w'eight of nine specimens, 91 t grains, 

Obv .—Indian leopard facing to right. In front a Chaitya, 
and behind a all in a sunken square, 

vPrtf,—Elephant w*alking to left; Chaitya above. 

No. IS -—Square copper coin; average weight of five spe¬ 
cimens, 1851 grains, . . . 

Obv .—Elephant walking to right, with peculiar three* 
pronged symbol in front. 

/iev. —Horse galloping to left, a star above; all in sunken 

square. . 

No. /tf.—Similar to the last, but with a Greek monogram 
forming the letters TA or TAKA under the horse. 

No. 17 .—Square copper coin; average weight of nine spe¬ 
cimens, iSt grains. ^ ^ , 

Obv .—Indian leopard walking to the right; Greek legend 
in two horizontal lines BATTAEI12: HANTA.tEONTOE, 

Maenad with flowing robes, holding a thyrsus in 
her right hand, and apparently dancing. Indian Pali legend 
in two horizontal lines Rojtna Pantitiesasa. 

No. /J.—Square copper coin; average weight of [5 speci¬ 
mens, 180 grains. ..... 

Obv .—Type as on Ko. 18; Greek legend BAEIAEQZ 
ArAQOKAEOTZ. . ^ - 

—Type as on No 18, Indian Pali legend Rajtna Aga- 

thukteyosa, ^ ^ . 

No. Ip .—Small round gold com, w*eighing 33*25 grams j 

two other specimens weigh 33*75 and 3275 grains. 

Obv. _Humped Indian bull to left with Af. symbol in 

front, in a sunkeit circle. 

—The Taxi la symbol. ^ 

20 ,—^Oblong coin of white brass, weighing 1075 
grains. Two other specimens weigh 120 and ita grains. 

Oi®.—Indian Pali Inscription In Asoka letters reading Ne- 
gama, with a horizontal stroke above, perhaps intended for the 
numeral t. 
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Rev. —A steel-yard, with Arian Pali inscription above, read¬ 
ing dajaka, or perhaps dodska. 

No. 21.^Oblong copper coin weighing 114 grains ; unique- 

Ohv .—Figure of a Mxnad moving to left, rudely copied 
from the coins of Pantaleon and Agathoklcs in bad preserv¬ 
ation and Indistinct. 

Reo. —Arian Pali Inscription in two lines, reading * * Dare 
Nekamd. 

No. 23 ,—Oblong brass coin, weighing 65 grains ; unique- 

Oiv. —Indian Pali inscription in two lines, reading antaro 
takd. 

Rev. —Imperfect- Below one line of Indian Pali letters, 
reading Negamd. 

4—CHASA OR FATEHJ-^NG. 

Thirty miles to the west of RAwal Pindi, and 24 miles 
to the south of Shdh-dheri, there is a large town, now 
called Fatehjang, but which is equally well known by its old 
Hindu name of Chflsa- The towm is a flourishing one In 
spite of its deficient supply of w'ater. The site is certainly 
an old one, as is proved by the number of ancient coins 
which are found there, ranging up to the time of the Greek 
kings. The place owes some of its prosperity, no doubt, to 
its situation at the point where the two roads to Khushdlgarh 
and Kdlabdgh separate- 

just I mile from the town, and exactly opposite the 
point w'here the road diindes, there is a very large mound, 
225 feet long from east to west and 160 feet broad at base, 
with a height of 26 feet 3 inches- It is covered with cut 
stones, and has evidently been occupied in later times as a 
sort of stronghold. 1 made numerous excavations, but 
although I found m^ny walls, yet most of them ran at different 
angles and evidently had no connection w'ith one another. 

On the north side, near the base of the mound, I found three 
long walls running quite parallel, but they were only 5 feet 
and 8 feet apart, and as t could not find any cross-walls, I 
look upon them as mere retaining walls of the mound, which 
I take to have been the site of a great temple. Near the 
top, on the north side, there was another piece of wall parallel 
to the three walls at the foot of the hill, and this was probably 
the uppermost wall of the terrace on which the temple stooa- 
On the south side I found two cross-walls, each about 40 feet 
in length, that were parallel to each other; but there were no 
traces of other walls with which they could have had any 
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connection, unless the included space was very irregular in 
shape. 

The remaining walls appear to be of different ages, but I 
could not find even a single room, so much disconnected are 
all the traceable remains. The fact is that the mound has 
been used as a readily accessible and easy quarry for the 
houses of the town, so that all the standing buildings have 
been dismantled, leaving only the fragments behind. On the 
west side I thought that 1 could trace the remains of a flight 
of steps, where the ascent was gentle, and the mass appeared 
to be solid. The ruin is well known throughout the country 
as Ckasa-dheri, or the " Chftsa mound." 

Close by on the east there is a low mound, only 5J feet 
high, which I found to cover a stone plinth 09^ feet long by 
25 feet broad. I found only two cut stones, the whole 
remaining mass being constructed of rough round stones, 
from which the outer casing of cut stones had been carried 
off to the town. 1 made an excavation in the middle, and at 
a depth of aj feet reached the solid ground. 1 think it pro¬ 
bable that this mound may be the remains of a small st^pa 
about ao feet in diameter. 

The great mound of ChAsa has the reputation of con¬ 
taining a great treasure, and the well-known coin-dealer of 
RAwal PIndl gravely put into my hands a manuscript, detailing 
minutely how the treasure was to be found. I found that 
this belief tvas very w'idely spread ; but none of the believers 
had the courage to spend any money in maJung the necessary 
excavations. 

5.—MARI. 

On the eastern bank of the Indus, opposite KAlabAgh, 
stands the bold and picturesque hill of KAfir-kot, with the town 
of Miri lying at its northern foot. On the opposite bank of 
the river there is a similar hill of about the same height with 
the town of KAlahAgh at its southern foot. There are no 
traces of arty fort on the Miri Hill, but there are the remains 
of several temples, which are sufficient to justify the name 
of KAfir-kot. One doorw^ of one of the temples is still 
standing in good order. The largest temple was an oblong 
building, 78 by 28 feet, divided into three parts, evidently an 
entrance hall, a central hall, and a sanctum. The next was 
48 feet square. Three others were respectively 14 feet 
square, 15 by 13 feet, and 8i by 7i feet. A great fair is held 
on the top of the hill in the month of VaisAkh. 
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The small stream above Kilab 4 gh is washed for gold. 
AIL the hills are quite bare. The rook is a soft sandstone 
grit, which wears rapidly, leaving the harder parts standing In 
fantastic peaks. tW two salt hills are generally reddish- 
browrt and grey, with numerous j>alches of dazzling white, 
wherever the melted salt has found a way out. The MAri 
salt mines, which are dug in the hill, are now closed, as they 
could not compete with the cheap ivorking of the KAlabAgh 
mines, where the salt crops out to the surface. The MAri 
salt costs Rs. 7 per hundred maunds, while the KAlabAgh salt 
costs but a trifle over Rs. 4, or nearly Rs. 3 less per hundred 
maunds. No alum is worked to the east of the nver. 

The Indus here is a magnificent stream, about aoo yards 
broad, running in a single deep channel over small boulders. 
The town of KAlabAgh is picturesquely situated on a loiw low 
spur of the salt hill, the houses being ranged at dif^rent 
levels immediately overhanging the river. 

6.—KAFIR-KOT OF TIL RAJA. 

The fort of Til Raja, called KAfir-kot by the MussalmAns 
and Devata-kot, or Ocokot, by the Hindus, is situated on a 
projecting spur of the Khisar range 0/ hills overhanging the 
Indus, Just 8 miles below the junction of the Kuram River. 
Part of the road leading to it along the bank of the Indus 
has lately been swept away by the Hood-waters of the river. 
The place is now m ruins, and the ascent is rather difficult, 
the lower part of the road being blocked by numbers of large 
stones. The fort is oblong, being 400 paces or 1,000 feet 
from east to west, and 220 paces or 550 leet from north to 
south. The ilver*face is precipitous, and has no walls. 
The south face is altogether in rums, but several of the towers 
still remain on the nor^ and west faces. The style of the 
building is well r^resented in the accompanying Rate, w'hich 
is taken from a photograph. In the " PanjAo Gazetteer” the 
fort is stated to be 2,194 above the sea/ But this is a 
mistake, as this height refers to the lofty peak in the Khisar 
Range and not to tne fort, which is not more than t ,ooo feet 
above the sea. 

The tradition is that there were three brothers, named 
Til, Bil, and Akil, each of whom built a fort and named it 
after himself. Til Raja’s kot, or fort, is now generally known 
simply as KAfir-kot, but the other two places still preserve 

’ Panjib Ouctteej-, Bannu, p. 3, nol«. 
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the riAfnes of their reputetf founders. Bit Raja’s place was 
called Bil'kot, now Bilot, on the Indus, 25 miles below Kihr- 
kot, and Akil's fort was called Akil-kot or Akilot, now Akra 
in the Bannu Valley. The people believe them to have been 
Pandus, or ex’en call them Devatas, whence the name of 
Devata*kot, which is often applied to Kkhr'kot. 

There is no water in the fort, which is said to have been 
supplied by a canal drawn from the Kuram River. The 
Muhammadans accordingly cut off the water when the place 
surrendered. 

KAhr-kot has its legend, like many other places, of long 
underground galleries holding untold treasures. One day a 
man of the Ajn tribe is said to have entered an opening where 
he found a flight of steps. Going down the steps he came to 
rooms filled with many valuable things. Selecting a few he 
turned to go out, but the entrance was closed. On dropping 
the treasure he saw' the entrance open, and on making a 
second attempt to carry off the treasure the entrance again 
closed. He then gave up his dream of wealth andTeturned 
to his home. According to another version the man became 
blind the moment he touched the jewels, and recovered his 
sight on dropping them. 

Inside the fort there are the remains of four temples, 
which I ivill distinguish by the letters A, B, C, D, and of a 
dwelling-house of two storeys called MAri. This was 30 feet 
long, and the remaining walls have windows in both storeys. 
The temples are built of stone cemented with lime, which is 
mixed wuh large angular fragments of quartz. Although 
they are all of small size, they are interesting as specimens 
of the ruder or later style, w'hich succeeded the semi-Greek 
architecture of the Indo-Scythians. The pilasters have small 
volutes at the corners of the abacus, but instead of the two 
tiers of rich acanthus leaves below there are two rows of 
plain shields. But as the temples w ould appear to have been 
plastered both inside and outside, it is probable that these 
plain capitals were originally covered with deeply moulded 
acanthus leaves in stucco. In the accompanying Plates I 
have given plans and view's of the only two temples of which 
some portions of the outer walls are still standing in good 
order.’ All the entrances face the east tow'ards the river. 

Temple A is the only one which has all four walls stand¬ 
ing. It is a very small building, being only 6 feet square 
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inside and 13 feet square outside. The lower part is orna¬ 
mented with pilasters, 5 feet in height, of the kind already 
described; and in the middle of each face there is a small 
niche, only 19J Inches high, with sloping sides like the windows 
of a Greek lempic. As the dooin'ay of the temple is of 
exactly the same design, the sloping jambs may be looked 
upon as a peculiarity of this style of architecture. The orna¬ 
mentation of the upper part recalls that of the great temple 
of Bodh-Gaya, with its rows of beehive-shaped niches and 
omakka fruits. Inside, the roof is made by overlapping 
stones forming a hemispherical dome with a flower in the 
middle. The temple is about 25 feet high In Its present 
state. In its original state I estimate that it may have been 
about 35 feet in height. 

Temple B is 9 feet 1 \ inches square inside* The walls 
and doonvay are much broken, but the domed roof still 
remains intact inside. The walls are plain inside* 

Temple C ivas ta feet square inside, and 21 feet 6 inches 
square outside; but the eastern and southern walls have fallen 
down, carrying with them the domed roof, which now form 
a mound of ruins behind the northern and western walls. 
A view of the remaining walls is given in the accompanying 
Plate. The style is the same as that of Temple B, hut the 
niches in the low'er part are highly ornamented. On the 
east side a portion of a perpendicular wall, 6 feet in length, 
was traced, from which I judge that this temple must have 
had a portico or projecting entrance. 

Temple D is situated in the north-east comer of the 
fort, on a lofty mound or hillock, from 80 to too feet in height* 
It is 7 feet ]o inches square inside, and 13 feet 3 inches 
square outside; but the walls are quite plain, and have no 
pilasters. 

7.—RAM-KUND. 

About 3| miles to the north of Kftfir-kot, and 1} mile to 
the south of Kdndal, there are tw'o springs of clear water at 
the foot of the hill, embosomed amongst green date-trees, 
which were very pleasant to the eye amidst the surrounding 
desolation. For half a mile to the north of the Kiind the 
ground is densely covered with Muhammadan graves. A 
great mila is now held at the KUnd in the month of Phil- 
gun, and the place is occupied by a Sidhu named Sital D4s, 
who has been there since the British occupation in 1849. 
At first he was a good deal troubled by some of the Muham- 
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iTtadan$, who wishtid to expel him, but he resisted, and be¬ 
ing a strong resolute man he maintained his position. 

From the great numbers of Muhammadan graves near 
the Kflnd I concluded that the place must once have been 
the shrine of some holy Musalmin saint, and that the people 
of all the surrounding villages carried their dead to bury 
them near the saint. But on enquiry f found that my con¬ 
jecture was only partly correct, as the collection of graves on 
the high ground near the foot of the hill was due to the 
encroachments of the Indus, while their being clustered to¬ 
gether so near the KOnd was due to the vicinity of the shrine 
of Sultin Bozid [BayAzidJ, an Arab, who settled here many 
hundred years ago, and is believed to have caused the 
springs to issue from the hill, 

The Indus has entirely deserted the western branch under 
the Khisar Hills, and the waters of the Kuram River now 
u-ash the foot of the R 4 m-kund Hill. All the villages are 
mere collections of grass huts, the walls being made of 
tamarisk hurdles covered with sirkanda mats, and the roofs 
of coarse thatch. They are constantly liable to be destroyed 
by the Indus, and their sites are constantly changing; and 
on this account the dead are all buried on the high grounds 
at the foot of the hills beyond the reach of the floods. Only 
one of the dozen villages marked on the Atlas sheet between 
Isakhel and Mianwall now retains the position which it held 
at the time of the survey. 

8 .—ROKRI. 

During the floods in j86S, the Indus made a sweep to the 
eastward a few miles above Mianwdli, and cut away a part of 
the old high bank on which stands the small town of Rokri. 
When the river subsided numbers of plaster figures and 
concrete mouldings were found at the foot of two concentric 
circular walls which had been laid hare. The remains were 
carefully collected by Mr. Priestley, and are now in the Labor 
Museum. Since then the Indus has swept away the two 
circular walls and every trace of the site where the plaster 
figures were found. All the masses of concrete and all the 
hncks are said to have been taken away in a boat for some 
new building at a distance, and 1 found only one trianguhr 
brick where some Buddhist building had once stood. 

The only record that has been preserved of the remains 
js a brief notice in the Pattjdb Gmernment Gazette, which 
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merely gives the "circular measuremenl of the remaining 
sections" of the two walls, of which the inner one was 25 feet, 
and the outer one 3S feet. Even the distance between the 
two walls is not stated. I conclude, however, from the state¬ 
ments of the people that the remaining portions could not 
have been more than one-third of the circumference, in which 
case the diameter of the inner circle would have been about 
24 feel, and that of the outer circle about 40 feet, leaving 
a cJear space between of 8 feet. As 1 take the inner wall to 
represent the base of a stupa, and the outer wall that of the 
surrounding circulcir enclosure, these dimensions may seem 
rather small. But many of the existing stti|>as in other 
places are even smaller^ as for instance at lakhLUi-Bahi* 
where the dome of the principal stCipa is only 13 feet in 
diameter, while that at Jamil-garhi is only 22 feet 

According to Mr. Priestley's account, the portion of the 
inner wall still standing was only 15 inches in height, while 
that of the outer was 3 feet high. Outside :Ke outer wall, 
north and south, there were the remains of ttvo brick pillars, 

2 feet 8 inches high, and respectively 2 feet and 2 feet 

3 inches in diameter. The two circular walls were " con¬ 
structed of large brick-shaped blocks of what appeared to be 
some kind ot artificially prepared stone or cement." From 
the fragments which I saw I take these blocks to have been 
concrete. Fragments of plaster mouldings were found, show¬ 
ing signs of gilding, but "on the wall being exposed, how'- 
ever, no gilding or other ornamental work was to be observed 
on its face." This 1 would explain by the fact that the gild¬ 
ing was generally limited to the sculptures. The whole site 
was excavated down to the water level, where " the base of 
the walls was also reached," some 12 feet below' the present 
surface of the adjoining land. 

To the east of the Buddhist site there is a very large 
mound, i ,150 feel long by 1,000 feet broad, with a smaller 
mound 250 feet long to the north. These mounds have been 
worked for saltpetre for ages, and they are now entirely 
covered with small heaps of rubbish, the remains of the w'ork- 
ings. In digging wells to supply water for these w'orks, 
thousands of bricks arc found, which prove that the old town 
of Rokri must have possessed many brick buildings. To the 
cast of the mound, in the open plain, I found an oblong hole, 
io feet deep, from which large numbers of bricks, 18 inches by 
12, were dug out. There were four walls enclosing a series of 
paved rooms of some ancient dwelling. 
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On searching over the mound and amongst the houses of 
the town numerous mouldings in kankar and concrete were 
discovered, as well as many old bricks, some of which were 
of the large size of 17 by 10 by j Inches, and 14 by 9 by 2^ 
inches. All the wells in the town are built of these old bricks 
with pieces of stone let in here and there. Numbers of rough 
kankar blocks and several slabs of coarse red sandstone 
were also found. During the excavations some coins of 
Wema K^dphises, KanisH^ka, and Vasu Deva were found. 
] obtained also a single coin of Kanishka, and three coins of 
Samanta Deva, all of which serve to show that the site must 
have been in continued occupation from the time of the Indo- 
Scytbians. 

In the Lahore Museum I found no less than 3a pieces of 

f ilaster sculptures from Rokri, of which the following brief 
ist may be of use to show that the remains belong to an 
early period of Buddhism, when the acanthus leaf capitals 
were still in use:— 

Eight heads of Buddha, 

Ten heads of laymen, 

One targe centre of Acanthus capital. 

One volute of large capital, ^ 

Two dentils; one with vermilion in hollows, 

Five lions’ heads. 

Four small Rgures, legs and arms gone. 

One targe breast and arms, Jiatf Ilfe.size, 

One small body. 

One four-armed body holding dish. 

Amongst the heads of Buddha there is little variety, the 
features being alw'ays calm and dignified with the usual half, 
closed eyes. One of these is shown in the accompanying 
Ptete.‘ 

The specimens of the lay figures are very varied, from a 
simple head in a scull-cap to the most elaborate arrangement 
of curls and flow'ers. Three of these are shown in theaccom* 
panying Plate. No. 2, or 298 of the Lahore Museum list, is 
a singularly fine face, with a very pleasing expression; I think 
it must be a female head; No. 3 has a taU head-dress, which 
in the GAndhAra sculptures is peculiar to royalty ; No. 4 has 
a very rich head-dress surmounting rows of rather formal curls, 
The nose is rather long, thin, and pointed, and the eyes are 
remarkable for a slight indication of the pupils, which I have 
not before observed in any other figure. Another head. 
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No. 168 of Lahore Museum, is covered by a plain conical 
cap: a second, No. 517 of the Museum, has moustaches, 
beard, and turban; and a third. No. 510 of the Museum, has 
the thumb and forefinger placed in the mouth, which, as I 
have already pointed out, is the common mode in the East 
of expressing astonishment.^ 

hir. Priestley In 1868 was informed that some 30 years 
before “a large brick was found bearing an inscription, which 
was thus read (or translated) by a learned Brahman of the 
place—> 

SUa thdfu thapiyjm Abdu Ham Kum&hdr Bdl iitdn dt paktydn 
Sultdn Sikintdar diwSr. 

*• The brick-iraker who cast these bricks w^ Abdu by a 

liumbh&r ; he burnt them with fuel of the muslard plant in the time 
of Sultin Sikandar." 

Now this was a most gross imposition on the part of the 
Brahman, as the saying is a very common one, and is applied 
to most forts, which are said to be as strong as the "^all of 
Alexander." 

Thus of the fort of Chin6 the Chinapate of Hwen Thsang, 
in which Kanishka kept the Chinese hostages, it is said— 

iNian U/u 

yes$ Sk(i/r SiJtundari 

" Like as the bricks made by Lalu, the potter, such were those of 
the ‘waU of Alcsarider/ " 

So also MinhAj describes the fort of Biisanda, near Ka- 
tiauj, to be "as stout as the wall of Alexander." * 

9.—VAN-BACH RAN. 

Fifteen miles to the south-east of MjanwAli, and on the 
high road leading to ShAhpur from the Kuram Valley, stands 
the flourishing town of VAn BachrAn. Vdn means a Wi, 
or woll, with a staircase li^ading down to the level of the water ■ 
and is ihet^rm used bj Baber throughout his commentaries 
The people are unanimous in stating that the Vkn, or baoli 
was made by Akbaij and that the village was estaLJtshed at 
the same time. But as all the houses stand on a mound it 
js clear lhat the site was an old one, ' 

The well IS feet in diameter and feet deepj but lA 
now quite dry4 The staircase leadiug down to the water is 
179 feet long and 9 feet p inches broad, with a pair of tall 
nunArs standing at the head, one on each side, 15 feet apart, 

' ATeJuwlogical Survey oi India, Vol. X, 

• Kaverty t TniMlatien oT the Tabakt^-Nasiri, p. fi&S. 
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These miners are 35 feet high, the lover half being octagonal, 
with a side of 3} feet, and the upper part conical surmounted 
by a dome. Close by there is a small masjid, 30 feet 9 inches 
long by 30 feet 9 inches broad, outside. 

The style of the minAr is exactly that of the Mughal 
period, of which so many specimens still exist between Agra 
and Lahore. The small thin bricks, 6^ by 4f by t inch, are 
also certain evidences of the same age. 

io,^AMB, 

The old town of Amb is situated inside the Salt-range, 
and quite out of sight from the plains. It is exactly 5 miles 
due south from the Sakesar Peak, which is high, 

and is the loftiest and most remarkable point in the Range, 
The Dhodha Nala flows between Amb and Sakesar, and 
almost isolates the flat-topped hill on which stands the old 
fort of Amb. The town consists of two distinct portions, 
the upper half being situated on the top of a conical red hill 
to the south of the fort, and the lower at the foot of the fort 
hill, about 300 or 400 feet below it in the midst of a wood of 
green trees with a fine spring of pure water, which alone 
would have led to the early occtipation of this pleasant site 
in the midst of these salt hills. 

The square towers and massive walls of the fort with its 
tall temple in the middle, backed by the lofty range of hills 
to the north, form a very striking and pleasing view in the 
general barrenness. The place must once have been very 
large, as there are hundreds of empty houses to be seer, in all 
directions. 

There are three temples in the fort, one large and two 
sipall ones, all more or less ruinous. They are built of blocks 
of kankar, and must originally have been plastered over. 
There are no statues now remaining, but I saw one small female 
figure, loj inches in height, of a yellowish grey stone, which 
vf[3s found in the Dhodha Nala, at the foot of the fort, after a 
landslip had taken place. The temples are attributed to 
kaja Ambarikh, who is also supposed to have given his name 
to the town. An insenption on a slab, about 3 feet long and 
less rhan feet broad, is said to have been found in the fort; 
and 1 was informed by the present lambardir that the stone 
was duly forwarded by his father on a camel to Major Rol¬ 
lings, the Deputy Commissioner, then living at Leia. i made 
enqiiltics both at Shahpur and at Leia regarding this inscrip¬ 
tion, but it could not be traced, I have no reason, however, 
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to doubt the lambard 4 r's story, as he spoke of a matter with¬ 
in his own knowledge. His father, Mian ElAhi Buksh, had 
received mvtch kindness from Major Hollings, and he sent the 
stone to him to show his gratitude. El&hL Buksh and his 
relatives claimed to have inherited the village from a tong 
line of ancestors, whose tombs are in the garder. just below 
the spring of water. He urged that the place was taken at 
an early date by the Muhammadans and made a rent-free 
tenure; that it was now' visited by many FakirSj whom he 
was obliged to feed, and on that account he claimed the con¬ 
tinuance of the which was secured to him through 

Major Hollings' representations. 

The inscription is said to have been read by a Pandit, 
who said that it recorded the building of Amb by Ambarikha 
at a date 500 years before the time of Muhammad, or about 
100 A.D. But unfortunately for the Pandit^s credit this Is 
neither the date of Ambankhap nor of the temples. The 
fonuer was one of the early solar heroes, the son of M&n- 
dhAtrip and the brother of Purukutsa, who was the author of 
several hymns of the Rig Veda, The temples are all of the 
Kashmirian style, but they are almost certainly of late date, 
as all the arches have cinquefoil instead of trefoil heads, 
which is the only form in Kashmir, I think therefore that their 
most probable date Is from 800 to 950 A.D+, during the rule 
of the Brahman dynasty of KabuU 

The great temple stands on a platform 93 feet long from 
east to west by 6a feet broad and 6 feet high* It faces the 
west, on which side there is a flight of steps. The eastern side, 
or back of the temple, and part of the north face, are the only 
parts that still presence the facing, and from them I w^as 
able to trace an outline plan of the temple. To the west 
the entrance Is a complete ruin ■ but from the length of the 
platform there can be no doubt that there was an ante-room 
or entrance Jialk similar to that of the tw'o smaller temples, 
f here are three distinct storeys in the building, each-possess¬ 
ing a distinct chamber. The low'Ormost storey is 15 feet 
square and is covered by a humispherical dome, the square 
being first reduced to an octagon by the usual projecting 
pendentives in the angles. The middle storey is la feel 
square, and the uppermost storey is 9 feet 10 inches square. 
Those are all accessible owing to the ruined stale of the 
walls, which also enabled my sor^^ants to clamber to the top, 
and measure the height* This proved to be 60 feet 8 inches 
Hi Its present niined state without any pinnacle When per- 
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feet I iudfle about 70 feet ie height, 

»hiih ii very nearly twice tKe breadth ot 36 '«« ? 

The style of ornamentation mav be best judged by the 
sketch of the niche on the north side,' which is true Kash¬ 
mirian. The plain kankar walls are now completely exposed, 
the whole of the stucco facinjg having disappea^d excepting 
in some of the angles* It is pjobable also that twpione 
lions have been lost from the capitals of the small pilasters 
as they arc found in other examples rampant and facing each 

‘^^^Tnside, the niches are quite p'^in, the keystone of the cor¬ 
belled arches being formed jn a peculiar fashion, which 1 have 
seen in other cut-stone buildings on both banks of the Indus, 

as smaller temples are situated 300 feet to the west 

of the large temple ; and as they are almost exactly of the same 
sL. and were evidently intended to form a pair, being only 
R fpHh anart one description will serve tor ooin, 

* The body of the temple consists of a single room 7 feet 
-1 inches square inside, wuh an enirance half of nearly the 
L^e size, or 7 feet 3 inches by 6 feet. The doorway ,s a 
ctnquefoil Irch. Jesting on pilasters 7 feet in height with carv-ed 
capitals These small temples were also once covered with 
stucco of which nothing now remains except in the 
angles.’ The entrances of both are to the east towards the 

great temple. 

II,—BHERA* 

The present town of Bhcta, or Bheda, was founded by Sher 
Shah in A,H. 047. or A.D. 1540, near the famous shnne of 
i'lr K&yanath; whose descendants now live near his tomb. 
The old town of was on the opposite or western side 

^ Thelam River, close to AhmedAbad, where there arc 
rilr;^la/i runds;'Jklk>d collectively Bheriri or 

the mound of Bheri." Its original name is Mid to havebeen 

BhadrAvaii Nagari.and is O^Raif jSnIth 

jravc a horse for an AsTsamedha sacrifice. Ot Kaja 
of whom I had heard so much on a fomicr visit, I could hear 

1! tl« or nolhing.’ 0"“ "■»" ”1? S™ 

?rZnd ,unr. mile lo .he north-eee. o( AhmedSbld 

‘ S« PT.'ile XV. 

* Areh:toto*iM> t>vrv«y li Iftdti, Vol. [1. p. l5a, 
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and extends about mile in the same direction, at a 
distance of about i mile from the river. 1 have already 
in my former Report stated my suspicion that the name 
of Jobn^th is only a slightly altered form of JobnAs, or 
Yavan^swa, whose Aswamedha horse was carried of! by the 
Pandus from Bhadr^vati. 

The oldest certain mention of Bhera is by the Chinese 
pilgrim Fa Hian, who shortly after A D. 400 crossed the Indus 
from or Bannu, into the country called Pi-cAa or Pi-da^ 

on his way to Mathura. He gives no account of the country^ 
but simply states that the Jaw of Buddha was prosperous and 
flourishing,* 

Ferishta calls Bhera ** one of the ancient cities of India, 
and says that Kedar, or Katd Raja, after conquering the 
Panjitb, established himself there and reigned for 43 years. 
According to Ferishta's chronology this happened shortly after 
the time of Rustam, But as this veiy Kaid is the weiU 
known Gakhar Chiefs who also conquered the PanjAb and 
established himself at Bheraj where he reigtied for 43 years, 
we have a doubtful check on his antlqEiity in the legendary 
history of the Gakhars, which places Raja Kaid only twenty- 
six generations before Mahmud of Ghazni. At 25 years to a 
generation this would place him 650 years before A.D. tooo, 
or about A.D. 350. Thisj however, is not the Gakhar's chro^ 
nology, as they all agree in the belief that Ked came to India 
in the time of AfraslAb. But w^hatever may be the true date 
of Kaid Raja, the tradition of his settlement at Bhera is 
undoubtedly a very old one. 

I think it possible that there is a still earlier mention of 
BAera or BAeda in the two classical authors, Virgil and Vibius 
Sequester. The former calls the Jhelam River Medus 
Hydapes,” and the latter describes the Hydaspes as florving 
past the City of Media.* Here I take Medus and A/edAi to 
refer to the old city of B/reda^ uditch w'as situated on the 
Hydaspes or Jhdam. The interchange between the letters B 
and M is very common. 

In the time of Mahmud of Ghaznh Bhera had a ruler of its 
owTi_, named Biji Rai, who was, however, a depcndeiii of .Auand 
PAh the great King of Peshaivar and I.abore. .\s the ciiy 
was reputed to bo w^oalthy, Mahmud of course nuide an expe« 
dition against it. The campaign is described by Utbi [uuler 
the name of BhAtia, which Sir Henry Flliot has conclusively 

* Hc.iCs Fiii Chnp. CX\'. p- 51. 

• ■*llyj;ip€^ lriijk:i} Lirbii ilvlluii hiJo cji 
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showR must be Bhera, as the name is variously written as 
Bahadiya^ Bbadiya, Aa, while the Raja took refuge in the 
hillSj which he could not have done had the place been near 
MultAn, as some winters have supposed. 

According to Utbi^ Mahmud—^ 

** marched towards the city of BliAtia (Bhcra or BhedaJ, the walla of 
whirb the wings of an eagte could not surmount, and which was sur¬ 
rounded as by the ocean with a ditch of cicceeding depth atid breadth. 
The city was as wealthy as imagination can conceive in properly, 
armies^ and military weapons. There were elephants as headstrong 
as Satan, Tfie ruler at that time was Biji Rat, and the pride w hich 
he felt in the state of his preparations induced him to leave ihe walls 
of his (ort and come forth to oppose tlie MnsalmAnSp in order to frighten 
them with his warriors and clepliants and great prowe^^. 

The SultAn fought against him for three days and nlghtSp and the 
lightnings of his swords and the meteors of his spears fell on the 
enemy. On the fourth morning a most ftirious onslaught w^as made 
with swords and arrows, which lasted till noon, when the Suit An ordered 
a general charge to be made upon the infidels. The friends of^ 
advancing against the masters of lies and idolatry'with cries of God is 
exceeding great'! broke their ranks, and nibbed their noses * upon Uie 
ground of disgrace.* The SultAn himsclfi like astnllion^ went on deal¬ 
ing hard blows around him on the right hand and on the left, and^ cut 
those who were clothed in iriail right in twain^ making the thirsty 
infidels drink the cup of death, fn this single charge he took several 
elephants, which Biji Rai regarded as the chief support of his centre. 
At last God granted victory to the standard^ of lilam:, and the infidels 
retreated behind the walls of their city for protection. The MnsalnjAiis 
obtained possession of the gates of the city, and employed themselves 
in filling up the ditch and destroying the scarp and counterscarp, 
widening the narrow^ roads, and opening the closed entrances, 

" When Biii Rai saw the desperate state to which he was reduced^ 
he escaped by stealth and on foot into the for^t afew attendants, 
and sought refuge on tlie top of some hdts. The SukAn despatched a 
select body of troops in pursuit of themK and surrounded them as a 
collar does the neck ; and when Biji Rai saw that there was no chance 
of escape he drew his dagger, stuck tt into his breast and wcnl to 
the fire which God has lighted for infidels and those who deny a re- 
Biirrection, for those who say no jjrayers, hold no fasts, and tell no 
beads. Atnen.”* 

The next mentioo of Bhera is in A.H. 6i8 or A.D. laai m 
the time of Change? Kh&n, ivho sent 

Trirtai with two Tfimftns of Mughatsto pursue the SuUAn (JaWl-ud-din) 
bevond the Sind, which he pawd over, and then reached the hanks 
of Jthut (Behat or Jhdam)j which is a country of tlmdusUn, then held 
by Karar-ud-din KirmHiii, one of the Suit An 9 nobles. TurtAi con¬ 
quered that country and look the strong fort of BJtera; and after 

' LW* Tarikh Vatnini in EJlioi’s Muhafflniadan Hitlory, VuJ, II, pp. J9-30. 
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that ncighbG;irhoi>d he went towards MultAn, but as there 
were no stones there he ordered that the population of Bhera should 
be turned out to make floats of wood, and load them with stones for 
the Manjaniks. So they floater] them down the dveTj and when they 
arrived at MuEtAn the fffanjamks were set to work* and threw down 
many of the ramparts of the fort/'* 

[ti AM. 644, or A.D, 1246, in the beginning of the reign 
of NAsir-ud-din Mahmud ^ his niinisterp L-iugh Khan^ Jed an ex¬ 
pedition to the judh Hills to wreak vengeance on the Rana^ 
who, in the previous year^ had acted as a guide to the invad¬ 
ing Mughals. The ruler, named Pd/ S^/ird, was con¬ 
quered and his country ravaged from the Jhelam to the [ndus. 

In A.H, Sol, or A.D. 1398P Timur crossed the [ndus 
and entered the desert country skirting the foot of the Sali- 
rangc. Here he was waited upon by the Princes and Rajas 
of the mountainous countTy^of Judh" with presentSp who were 
favourably received^ as they had previously tendered their 
.submission to Prince Rustam.* 

On Baber's first invasion of India^ in A.H. 925, or A.D. 
1519, he confined hss operations to an attack on Bhera, 
Crossing the Indus at Niklb, he made a rapid march vtd the 
Sangdalci Pass and Kafar KahAr to Bhera, where he encamp¬ 
ed on the bank of the river to the of the town.* The 
next day he levied a ransom of 400,000 Shah RAkhiSp or less 
than 2 lakhs of rupees. He remained one day in the fort 
of Bhera^ which he says was called ^a/idn^numnf and there 
he received submission of the neighbouring town of KhushAb. 

From Baber’s statement that the river was to the east of 
the tow'rit it is clear that in his time Bhera was on the west 
bank of the jhelam. This is placed beyond all doubt by his 
subsequent mention that he afterwards " marched and en¬ 
camped on the rising grounds which shirt along Bhera to¬ 
wards^ the north." On the west bank there is a long stretch 
td rising ground towards the north, while on the east bank 
the country is uniformly level and low. 

When HumAyun was driven from India in A.H. 947P or 
A.I), 1540, by Sher Shahp he was pursued by KhawAs Khan 
to the banks of the Jhelam, where his brother KAnirin de¬ 
serted him. and fled through the Judh Hills to KabuL Hu. 
niAyun then turned towards MultAn'*^ '“Shcr Shah delayed 

* Tnrikh-KJh^n Ku»hn.^ in NfuKammdid.m likEory. Vol+ M. p. 35-1. 

Hrfiur's yifiirtoirs in EIHoe'k Muhammadiin Vul. 111 . pp. 41a .ind 

41.-2 iR z^ruirnnmA, 

* Bilwr's Ccunmirrtt.i^. hy ].«ydiin ;in<l Ermine. 

* rarifch^i-Slier Sluhii. in EJJiot's Mutiammdddn Hfc^tofy, V^ol. IV, pp. 387^-388. 
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some time at KhushAb,” and it was during this halt that he 
must have founded the new town of Bhera^ on the eastern 
bank of the river. Sher Shah afterwards marched through 
the hills of Padmdn and Carjhdk for the purpose of select¬ 
ing a fitting site for a fort to keep the Gakhars in check. It 
was then that he chose the position of Rohtas, the building 
of which was begun in the same year A.H. 947, or A.D, 
1540; and as this is the date of Sher Shah’s mosque near 
the present toivm of Bhera, 1 have no doubt ^ihat the new 
tow'n was founded during the king's halt at Khusb^b. The 
masjid is 114 feet long and ^9! feet broad, with three front 
openings and three domes. It is quite plain ; but its present 
plain appearance is of late date, as the Sikhs are accused of 
having bred cannon at it, which left only a jwrtion of one 
dome, and some parts of the w'a I Is, standing. The firing 01 
cannon is, however, denied by the Sikhs, and the former ruin¬ 
ous state of the masjid is attributed to the usual ravages 01 
time, and the entire want of repairs. _ 

During Akbar's reign Bhera possessed a mint for copper 
coinage, but I do not recollect ever having seen any of his 
coins with this name. f 3 ut the names of the mints are so 
rarely given upon his copper coins that the non-appearance 
of the ^me of Bhera is of no importance against the positive 

testimony of Ahul Fail.' , ■ 1 ..j 

In A.D. 17 ^ 7 , Bhera, MiAni, and ChaksAm we sacked 
by Nur-ud-din,"lhe General of Ahmed Shah Abdah. The two 
former have recovered long ago, but ChaksAni was so<m 
serted, and is now only a desolate mound m ^ 

miles to the east fff ShAhput. This is not a so ita^ instance 
of the ravages to which a border country is subject as there 
are no less than 370 of these deserted village mounds in the 
hdr or DoAb of the ShAhpur dismct alone. 

In 1868 the population of Bhera, according to the census 
amounted to 14,5“^- the place is said to have increased 
since then, and may now hold 16,000 persons. 

Near the present town of Bhera there is a famous shnne 
of Pir KayanAth, or Guru Kayanith, who ‘’o:" 

the son of Pir RatannAth, whose shnne is at JalAlAMd^ His 
legend is as follows. About a, too years ago, RatannAth made 
TpU^image to the sources of GodAvan where several 

thou^nds of Siddhs, or holy men, were 
distribution of food he demanded a double share, to which 
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all the lioly men naturally objected. Ratannith then made 
an image of a child by rubbing his hand on his body, 

which the figure became known as 
JJdda Kavitrtm, or the ■' body-made child." This myste- 
nous child ^ew and eventuaify succeeded to more than the 
rupijtation of his creative father. Two yearly mfilas are held 
at his shrine, one at the full moon of the month of M^h the 
other on the &,va-rAtrj. Both Hindus and MusalmAnslttend 
m\S|P i’ from Muiian Lahore, from Peshawar and 
JalaU^bAd, and even from Kabul. All the Government offi- 
cial^ It is parucularjy reverence this shrine. 

rhe shrine itself, close outside the town, is just like a 
lery common Muhammadan tomb, with a single dome and 
one small door. There are several lingams under a tree 

iVenil ^ Th^ I disciple of Gorakhnitb, Raja of 

uDs?dl‘ do?, h T'* Wpmd is said to have been turned 
^ Thn him , and his feet are now worshipped there. 

Kayanith’s shrine, named Laber- 

apparently in very comfortable circum- 
J ^ embroidered wHth gold, a gold 

necklace set wuh stones, and several other pieles of fin^rv 

him^mirrTl?' *'^‘'*’^™r«-'idans on approaching 

as BSdsbahon-ka-bdihhdh, Piron-ka-pir^ &c., or " kine of 
kings, holiest of saints," &c. He is quite as much respected 
y Musulm^ns as by Hindus, and Jumhers of AlSma- 
dans come to make offerings at his shrine. 

IS.—VfJHi, OR SABZ-PIND. 

north-east of Bhera, and 30 miles 
m bhahpur. there is .1 _j _i; _ '■ . '> 
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TTie higher part, which rises to 49 feet 4 inches, I take to be 
the remains of a lofty fort, while the low mounds all round 
the outside are the remains of a city. 

On the western edge of the high mounds there are hve 
tombs of Tfaogaja, or " giant martyrs," all of which are made 
of earth with a pile of bricks at the head of each- There 
has clearly been an attempt to make their size agree with 
their names, as they measure respectively 29, 31, 30, 30, 38 
feet. Taking the Ad/h or cubit ai 19J inches, the fiaogaja, 
or ” nine-yarder," would be 3^ feet x 9 feet—39 feet 3 inches 
in length, There is a sixth ttaagaja on the low mound to the 
east. 

When the present Jogt was digging the foundations of 
his house a small image of Mahesasuri Devi, 9 inches tn 
height, was found, ^e has four arms, holding as usual a 
sword and trident, as well as the head of the decapitated 
buffalo. The discovery of this figure shows that there must 
at least have been one Brahmanical temple, which w'as no 
doubt built during the flourishing period of the Hrahman 
dynasty. ! obtained only two coins, one of the Indo-Scythian 
Bazo Deo or Vasu Deva, and the other of Venka Deva, the 
last of the little Yuchi, or later Indo-Scyihian Princes. The 
place must therefore have been in existence at least as early 
as the beginning of the Christian era. 


13.—JH ELAM. 

The great mound at Jhelam has been described by both 
General Court and General Abbott; but the extensive dig- 
pings for the Railway have brought to light a number of 
fresh objects, some of which are of considerable interest. 
The yield, however, has not been so great as might have been 
expected, and 1 conclude that the mound has been grubbed 
up for centuries to furnish matenals for the buildings in the 
town of Jhelam. For all (he objects which I am about to 
describe ) am indebted to the liberality of my kind friend, 
Mr. A Grant, who was the Director of the Northern State 
Rai IWS-y >■ 

The relics are of tw'O distinct kinds, in metal and m stone. 
The former are the most ancient and probably date as far 
■back as the time of the Greeks ; the latter belong most pro¬ 
bably to the flourishing period of the Kashmirian rule, to 
whicli period most of the existing temples would appear to 
belong. 
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The objects in metal consist of three iron tripods and 
two brass bowls. The tnpods are of Greek form, with a cir¬ 
cular ring at the top, from 5^ to 6 incites in diameter. Each 
leg projects at lirst about an inch from the ring in the shape 
of the letters placed sideways. The legs then turn gently 
inwards and again rapidly outwards until they are jo tnehes 
apart, below which they finish in clump feet, something like 
camel's hoofs. The whole height varies from 14 to 14^ 
inches. 1 have portions of the legs of bronze tripods of 
similar form, which arc still in good condition, but the three 
iron tripods just described are very much corroded, and are 
now only held together by thick ivires. 

The brass bowls are quite plain. The larger one is 11 
inches in diameter and 3 inches deep; the other is 10 inches 
in diximeter and S inches deep. 

The Slone remains consist of one complete pillar W'ithout 
capital, and of twenty-three bases of pillars of the same style 
of mouldings, with only slight variations in the uppermost 
band, and in their relative heights. 

I have selected nine specimens, of the bases of which 
sketches are given in the accompanying Plate, along w ith 
the single pillar. It is unfortunate that not a single capital 
has been found, as this is generally the most characteristic 
part of the column. This shaft, however, belongs to a I'ery 
peculiar style, of which some fine specimens have been 
found at Garhwi and Deogarh in Bundelkhand. tn all of 
these the lowrer half of the shaft is square and plain, with a 
few bands of ornament just above, surmounted by a half¬ 
lotus flow-er. The sh.ift then becomes octagonal, then six- 
teen-sided with fluted faces, above which is a circular band 
of leaves surmounted by a square block, of which the lower 
half is highly ornamented with a fluted kuinbha, or tvater- 
vessel, with florited tum-overs at the corner, while the upper 
half is quite plain. As all of these peculiarities are charac¬ 
teristics of the later Gupta style, I do not think that this 
pillar can be dated later than from A.D. 600 to 800. 

The base consists uniformly of three portions, the upper¬ 
most being generally angular, the middle one round, and the 
low'ermosl square; all are quite plain: but there is such a gene¬ 
ral likeness in their outlines that I think it highly probable 
that they may have belonged to a single temple. The chief 
dmerences are in the upper member. In A this is quite 
straight and perpendicular. In the base of the standing pillar 
it IS sloped inwards. In some it is divided into two parts. 
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of which the upper half Is sloping, as in B, while in C ii is the 
lower half that is sloping. In D and E both halves are 
sloped, forming an acute angle, while D has the upper edge 
of the square base rounded. In F the upper member is 
divided into three parts, of which the middle one is perpendi¬ 
cular. In G and H the upper member is rounded, the for¬ 
mer having the smaller moulding below, and the latter above 
In 1 the upper moulding iS a very acute angle of much 
smaller diameter than the other members of the base. 

The doorjamb from Jhelam, published by General Abbott, 
must, 1.think, have belonged to the same temple.* 


14,—SOHDARA. 

For several centuries before and after the htuhammadan 
conquest of India, the chief passage of the Chinab River was 
at Sobdara, 5 miles above VazirabAd. But as the river 
gradually worked more to the westward, the old crossing was 
deserted, and a new gh 4 t was established lower down oppo¬ 
site the present town of Vasirabif The old town, however, 
still contains a large number of brick houses standing on an 
extensive mound, which is a certain proof of its antiquity. Its 
name is variously derived ; the Brahmans, of course, being m 
favour of or Si'o-dara,Mc the >nasjjif unlearned 

people refer it to SoMa Jiaja, the Chief of the w^ho. they 

say, is the same as the famous Hsdt or mdt Ram, the anta¬ 
gonist of Rasitlu, the son of Salivihan. R 
To have been a Gakhar. who fought succcssfull^-ith Salivahan 
and obtained his daughter Sdran as his wife. Raja Hudi 
afterwards seduced Kokila, the wife of RasAlu, and by her be¬ 
came the father of Teu, Gbeu, and Seu the acknowledged 
progenitors of the Tew 4 ni, Ghebi, and SyAl tribes. 

^ Sohdara is described by Abd Fad as possessing '’a 
high brick minSr/’ This has now disappeared altogether, 
but it was still standing in tolerab e preservation at the begin- 
ning of this centuiy. During the S.kh m\e a Portion of 
the minir gave way, and m 1864 the whole fell 
\ne a poor woman, and became a complete min In 1868 or 

1&Q the brick ruins were sold by auction for Rs. too to a 
NyAriya named Zulfikar, who built a house with the mate¬ 
rial I saw the bouse and measured many oI the bncks, 
JJkh 1. i»ch« sqMre and H inches .hick. The 

*■ See Bengal Asiaiit Socidy'i JourniiL Vo^ XV [ Ptiie 34* 
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foundation was entirely excavated to the water Jevelp and at 
the hot tom j lying in the water, there was found a terra-cotta 
figure of Ganesa. This was sent to the Tahsildar of Vazira- 
bAd, where it is said to have been placed in the temple of 
Ganesa. 

The minir had eight sSdesj and stood upon a square foun¬ 
dation. 1 visited the site and the people pointed out the 
size of the building, which was still traceable by a depression 
in the ground, from which the bricks had been dug out only 
a few years ago. The foundation was about 32 feet square, 
and the octagonal minir about 24 or 25 feet in diameter, with 
walls 4 feet thick. Its height is variously said to have been 
50 or 60 Ad/ZiSf or more. It must, therefore, have been 
at least roo feet. It had a winding staircase leading to the 
top, and w'as most probably a or minAr attached to a 

Tnasjid, for the use of the muazzin to call the faithful to 
prayt-T. It was live storeys in heightj with small openings or 
tvindows to give light. These openings wTre filled with 
brick trellisworkp each trellis being formed of four bricks 9^ 
inches square, and aj inches thick. I found one of these 
trellis bricks^ which was pierced with a very light and grace¬ 
ful tracery. 

According to the people, this tower was called the Pir 
Min&r, and was built by Malik AyAz, a favourite slave who 
accompanied Mahmud or Ghazni to India, and whose sister 
Mahmud married.^ It seems probable that Sohdara may 
have formed the jAgjr of AySz. 

la later times Ati MardAa Khan had a house at Sohdara^ 
and the towm w^as then named ibrihimabM after his son 
Ibrahim, 

15—SIALKOT. 

The ancient city of SlAlkot is situated on the north or 
right bank of the little River Ayak, 25 miles to the east of 
VnzirabAd. It is upwards of a mile in length from east to 
west, and just half a mile in breadth from north to south. On 
the north side stands the citadel, on a mound 700 feet square^ 
ivhich rises to a height of 49 feet above the streets of the 
city. It IS DOW' entirely ruined^ excepting one tower, which is 
10 feet higher than the level of the fort. The city itself is 
on high ground, and on the south side near the bridge rises to 
46 feet in height* This point is called Ti//a, or the mound. 

^ See j^i.ul-HikayaE^ ID H. M. LiiioL's Muhammadian Vpl. Jl, p, iSj. 
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The Ayak River is 150 feet broad with steep banks. The 
bridge was oHginaliy built by Shah Daulah of Gujarit with 
seven small pointed ^ches of 9I feet span, and with piers 
nearly as many feet thick. At the time of the British occu¬ 
pation it was much dilapidated, and the Engineer, when 
repairing it, took the opportunity of increasing the watcrw'ay 
by removing three of the piers, and throwing three large 
elliptical arches of 37 3 inches span over the openings. 

The old waterw'ay was only feet; it is now 91J feet. 

The foundation of Si^lkot is attributed by the Brahmans 
to Raja Sal, or Salya, of the Mahdbh&rata, after whom it 
was ndkttieASdlyakolf which was gradually changed to SyAlkot 
or Siilkoi. The popular attribution, however, is to Sdibdfi, 
who is identified with the famous SAlivAhan. This story is 
universally believed and has been published by General Ab¬ 
bott from a Persian manuscript, giving an account of the city 
and its old rulers.’ In this record SAlivAhan is succeeded 
by his son RasAlu, who is followed by Raja Hodi. This 
agrees with the generally accepted legend of Raja Hodi, 
who was the antagonist or both ^livAhan and RasAlu. And 
if there is any truth in the story that Hodi was the father of 
Scyii, the progenitor of the SyAls, then Seyu himself must 
have been the founder of Syilkot. If the mound on which 
the fort stands was less lof^, I should be inclined to assign 
the foundation to Syalapati Deva, the Brahman King of Kabul, 
about A-O. 800. But the great height of the fort, as well as 
of the city, points to a much earner date long before the 
Christian era. The coins that are found there give the same 
evidence, as I obtained specimens of the Greek Kings Philo- 
xenes, ApoUodotus, Diomedes, and Zoilus; and I know that 
the coins of other Greek Princes are found there in consider¬ 
able numbers, I think, therefore, that Raja Salya has a much 
better claim to be the founder of the place than the too ubi¬ 
quitous SAlivAbana, 

The fort was rebuilt by Muhammad bin SAm after its 
capture from Khusru Malik in A,H, 580 or A.D, 1184. On 
Muhammad’s return to Ghazni the place was besieged by 
Khusru ; but he was obliged to raise the siege and retire to 
Lahore in A. H. 581. 

An intelligent Brahman named HirAnand informed me 
that the place was originally called which was situated 

on the Ayakti River, and was the capital of BAhika-desa. 


Oen^iJ Asiatif Society's Journal, VaL XVIH, p. 177. 
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This infonisation he obtained from the MnhAbhAmta,, but he 
was not aware that the S^kala of the Jlindus mast have been 
on a hilip as it was the same place as the SAnf;ala that was 
bi'sieged by Alexander, J referred him also to the mime of 
the nvKiVi which Is usually wTiUen but he replied that 

liDth forms were found in the rT>anuscnpts—as w ellv^s 
He knew ihaj Sdkahi was the capital of Aratla' 
ciesa^ but^ strange to say, he had never heard of Madra- 
desa. 

In mv account of SAngala I have long ago identified the 
Ayak Rtver with the ApagA.* ft is now dry^ but its old 
course is quite traceable^ and is laid down in the Revenue 
Survey maps, After passing SyAlkot the Ayak runs tvest- 
crly near Sohdarar wherCp in the rainy senson^ it throws off 
tis superfluous water into the Chenab* It then turns to the 
sou ih-sou ill-west past ilai^ka and NandanwA to BhutAkp and 
continues this same course till within a fewr miles of Asamr, 
There it divides into two branches, wdiich, after passing to 
the east and west of Asarur, rejoin at 2^ miles to the south 
of SangaSawfila Tiba. fts course is marked in the Revciuic 
Survey maps for miles to the south-w'esi of SAngabp w^hcrc 
it is called the NaniiTiwai Canal. An intelligent man of Asa- 
rur infomied me that he has seen the bed of the NananwAp 
i&s to the soulfi-westp and that he had always heard that 
It fell inio (be HAvi a long way off. This then must be Arri¬ 
an's small rivuletp” near wluch Alexander pitched iiis camp, 
at TOO stadia, or n ^ miles to the east of the AkesinirSp below 
its junction with the Hydaspes. At that lime, ihcrefores the 
water of the Ayak must have flowed for a longdistance below 
Sangalap and most probably fell into the Kavip as stated by 
iny inbjrniam. Near Asarur and Siangala, the Ayak is now 
quite dry al all seasons, hut tin.-re nuiist liave been w^atcr in it 
at Dhakiwabu only 24 miles above Asarur ^ even so late as (he 
reign of Shah JahAnp when his son Dara Shekoh drew'a canal 
from that place to his hunting-seat at Shekohpuraj which is 
also called the Ayak or Jhilri Canal.” 

r6.—PARSARUR. 

ParsaruT is an old town, 20 miles to the south-east ol 
SiAlkot, Its foundattoo Is, of course, attributed to PanisurAma, 
after whom it was named ParasurAmapura. It stands on a 
tnoundp and once possessed a fort or citadel, the remains of 

' Sire ArcSbii ^t>p VaJ, ill, ajiJ 
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which have only disappeared since the British occupalion. 
[n the Gazetteer ’ its foundation is attributed to the time of 
HumAyun, but it was besieged by the famous JalAUud-din 
of Khwarazm some 300 years before the time of the Mughal 
Emperor. During the seige JalAl-ud'din was wounde^d in the 
head, and when the place was captured the whole garrison was 
put to the sword,* As it was visited by Baber on his way 
from Siilkot to KAlanorand KAnhawAn in A.H. 932, or A.D. 

it Is quite impossible that it could have been deserted 
wdien HumAyun ascended the throne. 

At Parsamr J obtained coins of the Greek kings Apollo- 
dotus and Zoilus, and of the I ndo-Scyt Ilians Azas, Wema 
Kadphises, Hoverki, and Bazo Deo, as well as specimens of the 
early Rajas of Kashmir and of the Brahman Kings of Kabul, 
fts early occupation is therefore certain, and its continued 
existence is snown by the almost unbroken series of coins, 
both Hindu and Muhammadan, which are found on the site, 

17.—KARAS INHA, OR RANSI. 

In a former report I have given a short notice of Ransi 
for the purpose of identifying it with Hwen Thsangs Nara- 
sinha. I had only passed by the place before; I have now 
visited and made a survey of the ruined mound.* On leaving 
Sakala (the SAngala of Alexander’s Historians, and the 
SAngalawAla Tiba of the present day), the pilgrim travelled 
eastwards through or Narasinha, and past a 

great city, w'hich can only have been Labor, to Chinapati, a 
distance of 500 /i, or nearly S3 miles. Between SAngalawAla 
and Labor, close to the village of Ransi, there is a great 
mound of ruins, which I feel confident represents the ancient 
town of Narasinha. It is 9 miles to the south of Shekohpura, 
and 25 miles to the east-south-east of Asarur, and about the 
same distance to the w'est of Labor. As and Airr'are 
consttinlly intercKinged in Indian names, as in /fanod and 
A'arod, near Gwalior, so A'uffjr is only a well-known form of 
or Narastn/ia. The place was probably of some 
consequence in earlv days, as I find the A^itfasinft^'tinas are 
placed by VarAha 'Mlhira in the north-western division of 
fndia along with other Punjab peoples.* 


> n,iTriiwr of the Siilkol Dtstrirt, p. ^ ,, , ,, 

1 Klliot's MvhniTiniadin Hntnr(.in5, by Dawun, Vdl, I J, p. 397. 

• Ar«’h:ix>t(i};rir.‘i] Simiey of tndia, Vol. It, p. so*. 

* See Ktl ifs Translalifirtr 
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The mound of Ransi was originally a small fort, upwards 
of 150 feet square, surrounded by a broad ditch, which is now 
nearly filled up. In. the middle there was a keep or square 
castle, 25 feet in height. To the north was the town, which is 
now represented by a low mound, 1,750 feet in length, thickly 
covered with broken bricks and pottery, beyond w'hich there is 
a high mound with the tomb of a Naogajti n&msA HAdi Har- 
mAyan, 43 feet in length, and a number of Muhammadan 
graves. Altogether the ruins extend for half a mile from north 
to south, with a breadth of one quarter of a mile in the broad¬ 
est part. On the fort mound there Is the tomb of a second 
Naogaja, but this is only 20} feet long, 

A pot full of large copper coins was found a few years 
ago in the ruins, which from their description rjiust have been 
the well-known money of the Indo-Scythian kings Weraa 
Kadphises and Kanerki. The whole were sold for Rs 7, which 
sum, at the rate of 12 annas per w'ould represent some nine 
sers in weight, or about 5t» coins of the large Indo-Seythian 
kinds. I obtained only six small copper coins of Gondo- 
phares. Gold heads are also said to be found occasionaity. 

Near the village, on the south-east, there is a low mound 
covered with graves, amidst w'hicb stands the very holy shrine 
of Shah AbdAl. The shrine is now in a ruinous state, and 
amongst the loose bricks was found one inscribed with his 
name, which must once have been inserted over the doonvay. 
The old bricks used in this tomb, all of which were brought 
from the fort mound, are ]|( inches square by 3^ inches 
thick. 7 'hey are all curiously marked by one, two, or three 
finger strokes, forming semicircles, which must have been made 
while the bneks were still soft, A few have the finger marks 
quite straight, but they also preserve the same distinctions of 
one, two, or three finger marks, which probably denoted the 
work 0/ three different potters, 

, village, and all the tombs, have been 

built with bneks froni the fort mound, which seems to furnish 
an almost inexhaustible supply, as I saw several trenches 
from which the Wi^^ll^ of hoti^os hsid been freshly dug out. I 
conclude, therefore^ that the mound must have been at least 
40 feet high originally. 

18.—THE BAGH-BACHA MOUNDS. 

I have grouped these mounds together, because the story 
connected with each forms part of the one w'elUknow'n legend 
of the "Seven Tiger-cubs" and the hero Raja RasAlu. 
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This curious legend is well known all over the Northern 
Panjabj from PeshAwar to the banks of the jumna, I have 
found it in two distinct forms^ in one of which the opponents 
of the hero are all human beings^ while in the other they 
are all RAkshasas^ or demons. In the first, the seven enemies 
are the three brother Rajasp SirsuJ^A^ and AfttAa^ with 

their four shiei^Kd^t, Kaifij^AfundHf and MandeAL Sirkap 
is addicted to gamblings and his stakes are human heads^ 
which he invariably wins, until opposed by RasAlu. This 
addiction to human flesh connects Sirkap and his brethren 
both with the tiger-cubs of the earlier Buddhist legend and 
wiih the Rakshasas of the later one. But this connection is 
shown, perhaps even more plainly, in the name of the Bd^A- 
6 t?c/t/ia,ot tiger-cubs*^ river, which flows past the seven 
ruined towns of Striap and his brothers and sisters. The 
ruins of these seven places, which are still called by their 
own names, although they are better known by the general 
name of AmAa-Ad/n\ are clustered together near the bank 
of the Bd^h-&acAAa Rivefp about 35 miles to the west of Labor, 
and 10 miles to the south of Shekohpura. The general name 
of Amba-kApi is perhaps as old as the time of Ptolemy, who 
places a toivn, named Amaiaits or AtmAafin^ as I propose to 
read Itp to the west of the Hydraotes, almost in the veiy 
position occupied by these mins. If this identification is 
admitted, then the names of the three brothers and their 
four fisters must be as old as the second century, and they 
would Lherefore, most probably, be the Buddhist designations 
of the stven tiger-cubs. That this was the case seems to 
me almost certain, as the seven names that have been handed 
downp wiihonyt any variation w^hatevecp are all descriptive 
epithets characteristic of hunger. Thus means the * trem* 
biing ; * suikf the ' emaciated ; ^ the * raw; ^ Aafit is the 

feminine of iaifiiis * doubtful mufida means the hairless 
or " mangy j * and madiya, the 'lean. * Similarlyp the nantes 
of the man-eating RAkshasas are dcs^nplive of their pro- 
pen^ties^ Thus 6 era means the * vengeful; ^ cAandia^ the 
' furious; * /^(ip the ' roarer;' and piAun or phurt, the * cruel.* 

Jn accepting these names as characteristic epithets for the 
seven hungry tiger-cubs, I infer that the Buddhists had re* 
presented in a material form, both by sculpture and painting, 
the ideal story of the** body-offering''' illustrative of Buddha°s 
tenderness and compassion. As sculptured realities, the forms 
of the seven starving ligcr-cubs would have attracted the 
special notice of pilgrims, and their names would soon have 
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become familiar lo the people. For these reasons, I think 
that the legend of Sirkap and liis brothers and sisters may 
be as old as the beginning of tise Christian era. 

The scene of this legend is placed by Hwen Tbsang at 
200 /i^ or nearly 34 miles to the south-east of Taxila, which is 
tlie exact bearing and distance of MAuikylla from the mined 
city near Shah-dlicri. Fa Hian simply states that this place 
was to the east of Taxila; buE Sung-gun makes it three days" 
journey to the south-easti which agrees exactly with the 33! 
miles of Hw^en Thsang, These concurring statements enable 
us to correct an error in the travels of Hwen Thsang, which 
place the scene of the hotly-offering ” across the River St fi-£u^ 
or IndgSp instead of across the River Sa/id^i^ which runs 
between Taxila and M^nikj^illa. Unfortunately the place is 
not named by any one of the Chinese pilgrims, but Its posi¬ 
tion is so clearly marked by their concuiTing bearings and 
distances as to le;tve no doubt of its identity with Mi^niky^la. 
HerCj then^ we must look for the famous siiifia of the body- 
offering** of Buddha* which was one of the four great topes 
of North-west India, This I believe to have been the great 
sfupa which w^as successfully explored by General Court. 
The orbody-offering ** is tw'ice mentioned in 

the inscripiion that ivas found covering the deposit. 

In comparing this Byddhist tradition with the legend of 
the poi n U of reseiti blance are sufhei ent ly at rik i ng and obvious, For the 
compassignate Buddha, who had left his wife YasodharA^ we ha//e die 
equady eomiiassionate who had given up the society of his 

□uccn KokilA. As Buddha offers his body to appease the -nunger of 
the seven starving tiger-cubs, so El^lu offers himself inste^ad of the 
woman's only son* who was destined to appease the hunger of the 
seven RAksbasas," 

The original scene of this legend must have been at 
MAnikyAla, as it is so intimately connected with Buddha's 
offering his body to appease the hunger of the seven starving 
tiger-cubs. But the names have been carried to Taxila on 
the west and to the neighbourhood of Shekohpura on the 
east- At TaxiJa there are the tw'o forts of Sirkap and Sir* 
sukh, as well as the stfipa at the village of Balar, on which 
Sirkap used to sit. But near Shekohpura we have the whole 
nomenclature complete, beginning with the BAgb-bacha 
Nala, or river of the tiger-cubs, close to which all the other 
names are found. There is^—‘(i) the village of Balar w^ith 
the fort of Sirkap; (2) the fort of Sirsukh [ (3) the vilUgc 
and fort of Amba close to Ransi j and (lastly) the villages of 
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Kapi, Kalpif Munda, and Mandehi, al! of which ate shown 
in the map.‘ 

I.— SIR-KAP AND BALAR. 

Four miles to the north-north-east of Ratisi, and 6 miles 
to the south of Shekohpura, there is an ancient ruined fort 
named Sir-kap, close to the village of Balar. The mound 
is 500 feet square inside the ramparts, and ao feet high. 
Outside it is about 900 feet square, and is entirely sur¬ 
rounded by water, except at a narrow entrance on the east 
side where there is a paved brick causeway. The whole of 
this large spape is entirely covered with broken bricks and 
ruined walls. This fort is said to have been the residence of 
Raja Sir-kap, w*ho used to play at chottpar, the loser’s head 
being the stake. He was always successful, and invariably 
exacted the penally from the loser. At last he was beaten 
by Raja Rasilu, to whom he gave his daughter Kokil 4 in 
marriage to save his head. 

i _StR-SUKH. 

Three miles to the north-north-east of Ralar is the small 
village with the mound of Sir-sukh, The mound is about 
4oo feet square at top and 600 feet square at base, with a 
general height of from 16 to ao feet, it has once been en¬ 
tirely covered with Muhammadan tombs, of w'hich several still 
remain, but the greater number have disappeared and are now 
only traceable by the countless numbers of cbiraghs, both 
whole and broken, which are thickly strewn all over the mound. 
No wliolfi biicks could be fouuup but thret^ fragiTK^nts of 
human figures in terra-cotta were discovered, one of them 
being the knee of a seated figure. 


3,—AM BA. 


The mound of Amba stands i mile to the east of Ransi, and 
I miles to the south of Shekohpura. This place has already 
een described in one of my early Reports as follows 


*' The mound of Amba is 900 feet square, and from 25 to 30 feet 
in height * but as the whole of the surmunding fields, tor a breadth 
of about 600 feet, we covered with broken poltcry, the full extent of 
the ancient town may be taken at not lessfhaT, 8.000 feet, or upwards 
of 3 miles in circuit The mound Kwlf is covered wilh broken 
bricks of large si*c. amongst which I discovered several pieces of 


1 See Plate XVU. 
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carved brick, 1 found also one piece of erey sandstone, and a piece 
ore similar to that ofsangala, and of the Karaoa 

i..p»d.g JiSSch‘JiSi»‘=“° 

4—KAPl Oft KALPL 

KApi is a large viiUge on the top of a mouttd, 3i miles to 
t^^Kist of Amba. It was the residence of the sister named 

j—KALPI. 

sraaJf mound near the village of Bhuipur, about 

“ Sr S"k “ *“ 

e.-^MUNDE. 

»t r„“ n!j"p "e<" >>«"k 

It belonged to the sister named Munde, 

7—MANDEHl. 

MAndehi is a ruined mound and village 3I miles to the 
south-east and 4 pics to the south of Kapi. It took its name 
from the fourth sister, Mandehi. 

map will show that the two places, named 

A ' J • narnes are commonly joined together 

s Amba-KApi, and it was m this form that I first heard of 
them more than 100 miles distant. This Junction of the two 
names at once brought to mmd the Amakatis, or Amakapis 

Ter /h 7 L^^r. If this identification is cor- 

ct, as I believe It to be, then the age of both of these olaces 
and of all the others connected with them in the legend must 
rX Ra^^^ be^nnmg of the Chnstian era. ' Now 

tV famous siliXn"'^i^ h 

di™ ^ t^entury A D The same date is declared by the 
discovery of coins of the Jndo-Scythian Princes on all fhlse 

kAnJ^a^|™°Ln at N^nd* 
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Another antagomst of RasAlu and his father SAliv^hiLn was 
Raja Hudi or Hodi, whose name is known all over the Norths 
em Panj&b. Hudi, who is said to have been a Gakhar, con¬ 
quered S&livAh^n and obtained his daut*bter SAran as his wife. 
Afterwards he seduced Kokila, the wife of RasAlti, and by her 
hecame the father of Teii, Gheij, and Sen, who were the 
progenitors of the present tribes of TewAni, Ghebi, and SyAl. 
Hudi’s residence was at HudiA], a village with a ruined fort 
and mound on the west bank of the BAgh-bachha River, 8 miles 
to the east of Shekohpura, and the same distance to the 
north-east of Sir-kap. 

As an enemy of RasAlu Raja Hudi should have been a 
friend of Sir-kap, but their names are never connected in any 
of the Stories that I have heard. The fort of KhairAbad on the 
Indus, opposite Attak, is attributed to Raja Hudi, and I have 
a suspicion that all the Udinagaras may owe their name to 
him. 

The channels of the Deg and BAgh-bachha Rivers between 
Shekohpura and Labor are only old beds of the RAvi, w'hich 
at one time even took a much more westerly course by 
Shekohpura, Aga, Bhikhi, and Bup, all lofty mounds of ruins, 
to NandkAna and the traditional residence of RasAlu. The 
coins found at these places show' that they were flourishing 
as late as the period of Indo-Scythian. rule, which is the 
presumed age of these BAgh-bachha legends, 

19.—CHINE. OR CHINAPATL 

On leaving the ancient kingdom of SAkala, the Chinese 
pilgrim Hwen Thsang travelled 500 /i* upwards of 83 miles, 
to the east, past the town of Narasinha or Ransi, and a 
large city (which can only have been Labor) to the town of 
which was the winter residence of the Chinese 
hostages in the time of Kanishka,’ These hostages were 
sent by some tributary chiefs w'ho lived to the west of the 
Yellow River, When Kanishka obtained these hostages he 
heaped favours upon them and assigned them different places 
of residence in each of the three seasons of the year, the hot 
weather^ the rains, and the cold weather Chi~»a-poti was 
their winter quarters, and received its name from being their 
residence. 

M. Julien gives ChindpaH as the equivalent of this name ; 
but I rather think that it must be intended to represent Chine- 


» JuIkh's Kwen TK§jng, VeJ. 11^ p. 
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dafid}iak,ox battdiuif the " Chmese hostages," t am strength* 
ened in this opinion by the fact that Mirza Mughal Beg gives 
the name of the place on the road from Amritsar to Parsarur, as 
'* CJntiiyari, which is also called Alexander’s tnouiid."^ This 
last fact identifies the place with my Chin^^ which is exactly 
1) miles from Amritsar, on the high road to I^rsarur and 
SyAlkot, and fia miles from SSngalaw&la.tiba by the road vt 4 
J^ahor. The two places being the same it seems probable 
that the name of Chiniyari must be interpreted as the "Chinese 
foes/’ from ari, an " enemy ” As the position of Chin4, or 
Chiniyari, agrees most exactly with that of Chindpati, as laid 
down by Hwen Thsang, I have no doubt as to the correctness 
of this identification* 

There are thr^ villages, respectively named Unchakila, 
Bichlakila, and Shahbizpur, w'hich are collectively called 
ChInS, and this name is well knoivn all over the distncti But 
the great mound of Unchakila, or the " high fort,” is also called 
Chtne^ka-thehf and apparently Ching was the true old name, 
the present name of Thek ha\nng come into use only since 
the fort w'as deserted. 1 made a surv'ey of the place, and 
found the central mound to be 400 feet square and front 46^ 
to 50 f^t In height. This was the castle or keep, at the foot 
of which, on the north and north-east, there is a much lower 
mound of about double the size, the whole site being very 
nearly surrounded by water. The mound, both high and low 
is thickly covered with bricks of large size, J 2^ x 8^ ic sj inches. 

I found also one broken brick with a deeply cut ornament. 

At Chindpati the pilgrim tvas lodged in the Dusdsana 
monastery, in which a very eminent Buddhist author, named 
VenlU-prabha, W'as then living. Here therefore Hw'en Thsang 
remained for fourteen months for the purpose of studying the 
Ahhidhartim Sdstta, 

The pilgrim notes that before Kanlshka's time there were 
neither pears nor peaches in India. Both fruits were then 
introduced by the Chmese hostages, the peach being named 
chinant^ and the pear ckinamj^^putra. There are neither 
pears nor peaches of any kind now at Chinfi, but there can 
be no _tloubt of the introduction of the China peach, as the 
poor flat-shaped sweet kind of peach is still known in the 
north-west as the Chinese peach. But both fruits grow 
wild m the mils, only 150 miles from Chinfi ; and in Kashmir 
they both of excellent quality, the Indian peach being fa' 
superior both m juiciness and in flavour to the China peach. 

’ Manu«ripl map prc(w«d \>y \Vitr»rd from Beg'i Survey 
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ao.—SULTANPUR, o(^ TAMASAVANA, 

The old town of SultAopurj called Dalli SultAnpur to 
distinguish it from the numerous other places of the same 
name^ is one of the largest towns in tno Jilandhar Doab* 
The people sajr—and their statement is confirmed by Erskinc* — 
that It was built by Daulat KhSn Lodi; but the great mound 
on which the BAdshihi serai now stands, and the numerous 
ancient coins found there^ prove beyond all doubt that the 
site must have been occupied at a very early date. The 
Mubamimadan town of Suk^npur was most probably built by 
Daulat Khin Lodip when he was Governor of Labor during the 
reign of Jbr^him Lodij and he must therefore also have been 
the founder of the fort which is mentioned in the * Ain Akbarh 
and which is said to have stood on the high mound that is 
now occupied by the BAdshAhi serai of Jahangir, 

Sult4npur is situated on the left bank of the KAlna or 
KAli-Veni River, 24 miles to the west-south-west of Jalandhar, 
Its position corresponds almost exactly with that of the great 
monastery of or ^ the black 

forest/^ w^hich If wen Thsang places 25 miles to the south-west 
of Jalandhar When f first sawSuliinpur in November i^Sp 
during the life-time of Ranjit Singh, 1 approached it from 
the west through a thick jungle of elephant gmssp or sitrK^ftda^ 
from 10 to 15 feet in height. On my next visitj jn March 1846, 
when the army was returning from Labor, I discovered that 
the town was situated near the edge of-a vast quagmire of 
black mudj which was only thinly covered with a crust of clayey 
soil. Following in the track of the army I found this crust 
cracked and broken, and in many places covered w^ith black 
mud. Under the weight of the heavy guns, and the recurring 
shock of the tread of infantry soldiers, the surface swayed and 
undulated until it crackedp when the black mud spurted up 
from I to ^ feet in height. By walking near the edges of 
the cracks I found that the mud overflowed the surface, and 
by TTiAkin£ A (jinck pressure with thti foot it esme out with a 
spurt. Iliave mentioned this because \ think it quite possi¬ 
ble that the old name of “black forest" may have been deri%'ed 
from the black soil which nearly surrounded the place* 

The space over w*hich this black mud is found is w'ell 
marked in the map by the absence of villages. Between 
SultAnpur and Lohian, 5 miles to the south, there is only one 

’ Entclite'. CoitwneniiinM <»f Bab**", suppli-, p. iBS, and Enliint's Hislory 
^ IndLa, V0I L P-4t9. 
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village with the expressive name of DipowAl, or the ‘^isJaml 

pbee." To the north-east, on the road to jAlandhar, ihe 
b[ ick mud ts found at Bhor, 4^ mik'S^ant! at Aklita, 6A miles 
The tract is in fact in the fork of the Kali-Veni and old Sailej- 
In digging wells black water atij mud are found at a depth 
of from a to 5 feel, and the sand is only reached at a depth 
of from 8 to la feet. During the rainy season the road from 
SuItAnpur to f)a]]A, 4 miles to the south-east, is completely 
closed by the filling of the great swamp which is the real tract 
of or black forest, the tall grass standing in [he 

deep mud and water. ^ 

The Bhdsh 4 hi serai is a large enclosure, 4S5 feet square 
but the walls are 151 out of the meridian, which is a very 
unusual arrangement in a Jluhammadan building I have a 
strong suspicion, therefore, that the walls of the'* serai must 
have been butJt on the foundations of the old Buddhist 
monaste^, as it tvas a common practice with both Buddhists 
and Brahmanists m ancient times to place iheir buildings 
about one nakshatra, or 13I* out of the meridian. The great 
^ze of the square would also agree very well with Hweii 
Thsangs statement that the moitasteiy held loo monks I 
conclude also that it must have had two storeys, as the 
pilgrim compares it to a mountain.' According'to the pl|. 

monastic build ingsT which sur- 
munded this ^eat one, was about 20 /i, or upwards of 3 miles 
m circuit, which would gi™ a diameter of about ? mik- 
Ihere are no traces now of any Buddhist buildings- but 
there are numerous o d mounds all about containing mitlions 
of large bricks, and it is quite conceivable that tLse reli¬ 
gious buildings may have covered the whole space now 
occu^ed by the town, which is about 1 mile in length by 
i a m.le m breadth But the town was very much larmw 
dunng the reign of fhe Mughal emperors, and at the lime’of 

baz!?/ and"'?t» possessed no less than 

j2 bazars and 5,500 shops. Inside the great monastery 

there was a stiipa 200 feet m height, with the thrones of the 
four Buddhas and a promenade- All these of course have 
disappeared when the fort was built by Daulat Kh^rUdi- 
Its nuns must have added considerably to the height of the 
^tiet above the roads outside. There were 
thousands of stupas containing relics of Bud 
, besides small stilpas without number.^ These monu- 
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menls were so close together that their shadows miinglcd. 
Bill many of the stOpas must have been in ruins, as the 
pilgrim notes that ’‘the teeth and bones of former salnis 
who had obtained NirvAna were still found,” The monastery^ 
of I’Amasavana was famous as the place where Kityayaiia 
had composed the Abhidharina-Judmi-f>rastIidva. 

The countless stflpas seen by Mwen Thsang were no 
doubt used up in the houses of the city when it was rebuilt 
by Uoulat Khan ; and whatever may have been left by him 
would have been carried off by the Mughal builders of JahAn> 
gir's serai. 

To the north of the serai there are the remains of two 
different bridges which once spanned the KAlna or KAli-Veni 
River. They were both built on well foundations ( but as the 
piers had the same thickness as the span of the arches, one- 
half of the water-way was obstructed, and the river, like 
\ irgil’s ^nte/u itidi^nattis A raxes, soon made a way for itself 
by cutting away the bank at one end of the bridge. The 
upper bridge is said to have been built by Jahingir, w'hich is 
no doubt true, as it stands on the old high road to Labor, 
which is still marked by a Kos minAr close by. The other 
bridge is attributed to Aurangyeb. 

There is another BAdshAhi bridge of similar const rue tiori, 
w'hkh once spanned the DhauU-V'eni River at Dakhini Serai. 
Only five of the arches now remain, the stream having sivept 
away the other half of the bridge. These two streams, the 
KAli-Vem and the Dhauli-Veni, are popularly said to have been 
produced by the stroke of Arjun's arrows, [ presume, how¬ 
ever, that they were so called because their sources lie in the 
forests of Bambu [Venu], which cover the lower range of 
hills near Hushiarpur. The names of Kaii-v^ii Nadi, the 
" black bambu river,” and Kahta or Kati Nadi, the " black 
river,” must have been derived from the black muddy soil 
through which it flows; and by antithesis the other small 
stream would naturally be called the DhauU-vtni Nadi, or 
" white bambu river." 

The coins obtained at SultAnpur range from a very early 
dale down to the present day. The earliest is a square 
copper piece with an elephant on one side and a lion on the 
other. Over the elephant is the name Budha in Arian 
characters. 1 got 13 coins of the Rajubul, who reigned 

about the beginning of the Christian era. Altogether there 
were 34 Hindu coins and 51 Muhammadan, Amongst the 
former were five of the VarAha type in silver, two of Saraanta, 
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and six of Madana PA!a Deva of Delhi. Amongst the Muham¬ 
madan coins there were 13 specimens of the Ghazni kings, 
25 of the Ghori kings beginning with Mahmud-bin SAm, 
to of the AfghAn Lodis and Surs, and 3 of ShAh Jahan. 
From this detail it will be seen that the occupation of the site 
must have been continuous from the earliest limes. 

The bricks found in the ruins are tr^ by 8 by 3 inches 
in size. Amongst them was found one carved brickj and a 
portion of a female figure in stone, broken at the waist. I 
got also a clay mould for making terracotta figures of 
Gauesa; but I could not find even any fragments of clay 
seals. [ have no doubt, however, that deeper excavations 
would bring to light many of these relics, and perhaps also 
some of the *'teeth and bones" of the Buddhist saints 
alluded to by Hwen Thsang. 


31 .—DAL LA, 

Four miles to the south-east of SultAnpur, on the high 
baok of^ the old bed of Satlej, there is a large mound of 
brick ruins, 4,000 feet in length by i,aoo feet in breadth, on 
which stand the villages of ballA.and Kiri.' The people say 
that Dalla was older than SultAnpur, but this statement is 
not borne out by the coins that f obtained there, which were 
limited to the Muhammadan period. TJie mound, however, is 
from 13 to IS feet in height, and though there are no existing 
remains of any ancient buildings, yet the thousands of large 
bricks, which literally cover the surface in many places, are 
sufHcient to attest the antiquity of the place. Its decay is 
attributed to the change In the course of the Satlej, which is 
now 7 miles distant, and which in the times of Akbar, and so 
late as the end of the last century, flowed in a channel about 
8 or 10 miles to the south of its present course. The de¬ 
sertion of the bed under DallA must therefore have taken 
place many centuries back. The old line of the Sal let is well 
marked, not only 1^ the high bank, but by seveml decayed 
towns, as Lohian, ShAhkot, the Af abidpur. All of these tvould 
naturally have been flourishing while they possessed the river 
as an easy means of communication w'ith other places. But 
these communications are now practically cut off during half 
the year by swamps and different old channels of the Satlej. 

22.—NAKODAR. 

The large old town of Nakodar is situated on the BAdshAhi 
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Koad leading from Delhi to Labor, at t8 mik*s to ihecast- 
south-cast of Sultinpur, and i6 mile.? lothcsouth-souih-wcst 
of JAlandhar. It possesses fine Muhammadan tombs, 
M’hieh are situated dose together amongst some verj- fine 
old trees, the remains of a former garden. One of the tombs 
was built in AJf. loat, or A,D. 1612, during the reign of 
JahAngir, and the other in A.H, 11369 or A.I), 1657, near the 
close of Shah J4han's reign. The former is popularly known 
as the tomb of the kj/A/, or " Teacher," and the latter as 
that of his " pupil/' The^* are both ornamented on the out* 
side with various patterns in glazed tiles, but the work is not 
So good as that of the best examples at Agra and l.ahor. But 
though similar in external decoration and in general style, 
tht-y are quite different in their designs, both in plan and in 

rlevaiion. _ . 

The ground plan of the older mmb is an octagon with 
(our long and four short sides. This particular form is called 
a BfigdAdi oeiagon, which sonu' sriy is constructed as follows 1 
Kach side of the square is divided into four, and the points 
being joined, the enclosed area is divided into sixteen squares, 
of which I tie four middle ones form the interior of the build¬ 
ing, Then a diagonal drawn across each of the corner squares 
forms the shorter face of the oct.igon, while each lunger 
face is left equal to one-half of the side of the square- The 
diniensions of this tomb, however, do not quite agree with this 
arrangement, allhougfi they do not differ very much from 
the calculated figures. As the same differences, however, are 
observable in the ^elati^■e dimensions of ihe platform on which 
the tomb stands, as well as those of the octagon of the 
TAj Mahal at Agra, the modv of construeiion cannot have 
been on the principle of equal squares , . , , , 

According to ni)' ineasuremems, the interior of the |otnb 
is 10 feet square, m hile the exterior square, which should be 
exactly double, or 60 feet, is actually 6t j feet.* Similarly the 
thickness of the walls being 15 feet 9 inches, the short face 
of the octagont which should be 22\ feet, is only 21 feet, whue 
tlie longer face, which should be only 30 feet, is exactly 32 feel. 
The tomb also stands on a raised platform of the same shape, 
the longer faces being 47^ feet, and the shorter ones 36 feet 

^ "ExiSnaliy, each of the longer faces is pierced by a deep 
recess, and each shorter face by a half-octagonal recess, both 

» See Place XX ior tht of this tomb. 
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covered by pointed arches. The entrance is on the south, 
and on each of the other three faces there is a doorway closed 
by a screen of trellis work. The dome, which is hemisphericfi j, 
springs from a cylindrical neck and is croH-ned by a small 
pinnacle. There are only four turrets, although the building 
has eight angles. But perhaps the building was hastily fin¬ 
ished, as I observed that only the middle panels of the 
outer ornamentation were filled with glared tiles, the upper 
and lower panels being simply painted excepting the span- 
driisof the arched frames, which are of glazed tiles. All the 
joints of the glazed tiles are pointed, but they are slightly 
separated by thin raised ridges of plaster, like the raised 
pointing of brickwork- I have noticed the same peculiarity 
in the glazed tilework of Jahangir's palace at Labor. Tlie 
framing of the panels is red, the bricks having been first 
covered with a thin coating of Indian red plaster and then 
pointed^ with white. This plaster was exceptionally good, 
as it still retains its polish. All the patterns are geometrical. 
The chief plours are yellow, blue, and green. 

There is a short inscription of one line over the entrance 
doorw'ay on the south, W'hjch is repeated on the north side— 

Basai iktimdm afikar-ul-abdd i/HAammad A/umiit //vieni San A 

loit, 

"Tomb of the most contemptible of the worshippers of God, iMu^ 
hammad Mumiji, Husenip A.K. io3i df A.D, i6i5 '' 

The people know nothing of Muhammad Mdmln except 
that he was an ustdd, that is, a '‘teacher or master;" but 
as he died in the beginning of Jahflngir's reign 1 thought it 
not improbable that t might find some notice of him in the 
*■ Ain Akbari." On turning to Blochmann's translation I find 
that the very last entry is the name of "UstAd Muhammad 
Husain, plays the Tamburah." And in a note is added the 
further information that, according to the iVfaasir-URahimi 
"Muhammad Mfimin, a/f’sj HAfizak, a Tamburah player,” 
was one of the musicians in the service of KhAn KhAnAn.' 
This then is the very man who lies in the tomb at Nakodar. 
The title of HAfizak shows that he was accustomed to play 
from memory. His proficiency as a musician of course at¬ 
tracted pupils; and so he is remembered only by his title of 
ustdd^ the “ teacher or master." 

When I saw this tomb in November 1838, there were two 
very elegant sarcophagi inside of sienna-colonred marble, 

* Koehmann's Ain Akbari, p. 613 and ntHB 3, 
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inlaid with white marble inscriptions. They were both highly 
polished, and were then in good order, althbugh the tomb 
had been long before desecrated by the Sikhs. At my visit 
in 1879, J found that the building had been turned into a 
school-house t no harm has been done to the exterior, which 
has been left untouched, but the interior has been smudged 
with the usual sanitary whitewash. 

The second tomb just reverses the plan of the first, as it 
is octagonal inside and square outside, with octagonal turrets 
at the four corners. It is, however, as nearly as possibleof the 
same size, the side of the squares of Its ground plan, includ¬ 
ing the tower, being 6ii feet. On each of the four faces 
there is a half-octagon recess covered by a pointed arch. 
The entrance is on the south side, and on each of the other 
three sides there is a trellised opening. The room inside is 
feet 10 Inches in diameter. The octagonal tow'cp at the 
corners are finished with open cupolas, rising above the bat¬ 
tlements, The dome is of the common pear-shape which was 
in use during the reign of Shah Jahan. It stands on a cylindri¬ 
cal neck 19 feet 3 inches in diameter. The building nses 
in the middle of a raised platform, 107 feet 6 inches square 
and S feet high, panelled on all sides with deep niches. 

The ornamentation consists chiefly of glazed tile-work, the 
frames of the panels being of brick covered wilh a thin coat¬ 
ing of Indian red stucco, highly polished and pointed with 
white lines. The taller panels are filled with representations 
of large pots of flowers, similar to those of the time of hh&h 
lah&n and Aurangzeb, The smaller panels have geomelncaJ 
patterns and plates of fniit, some with oblong striped melo^, 
and others with oranges and lemons. The broad belts 
between the panels.are ornamented with large diaper pattms 
in tiles of yellow, green, white, dark-blue, and purple, '^e 
naiterns of the squares at the angles are marked by pccultar 
angular quirks at each comer, which are much more noycl 
than pleasing. The octagonal tower and the battlements are 
also ornamented with glazed tiles, as well as the pinnacles of 

the domes* ^ ^ 

Over the entrance door there is the follawing iitscnption 

In two lin^s ' 

Basa i nutm okil'ul-sbad 0 A hkar. 

Bundth /iamiariif ssfth ro6^ /fdjt yaMdl. 

■■Tomb of the most conlemptible of the worshippers ol Cu-l 
ibc humSe slave, H:iii J.mil A.H. 1067, or A.f). 1657. 
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Of HAji JamAl all that is kno#n is that he was a pupil of 
NfAhaininad Mumin, the occupant of the other tomb. 

23.— NORM AH AL. 

The small lown Nurmahal in the jAlandhar DoAb was 
named after the famous Empress of JahAngir, and m honour 
of her Us BadshAhi sarai was built of unusual size, and w'ith 
tHfO highly ornamented stone gateways. NQrmahal is situated 
35 miles to the east-south^ast of SuliAnpur, 16 miles to the 
south of JAlandhar, and 13 miles to the west of Phalor. The 
site is an old one, as proved by the large bricks, 13 by 
ti by 3^^ inches, which are dug up in great numbers, as 
well as by numerous coins found on the spot, which range 
from the earliest times down to the present day. I obtained 
one punch-marked silver coin, one copper piece of the satrap 
Raiubul, and one of Mahipi! of Delhi, besides numerous 
Muliammadan coins of all ages. The bricks are finger-marked 
by three concentnc semicircles with a dot in the centre. 

In 1863 I was informed that the old Hindu name of the 
place was Kot Kahhr, and I see that the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of JAlandhar has stated the same thing in the Gazetteer 
of the JAlandhar District. In 1879 some of the people cave 
the old name as Kot kap^r. But there is no doubt that 
both of these names have originated in a mis reading of a 
p^rt 01 the inscription over ih'& western p^atewav of the sir'll 
The words are dearly « Phalor, district of 

Phalor and not Ba-takht kahhr or ba^kol^kaptfr, as read by 
the people, f had an inked impression of this part of tlie 
mscnption made before all the people, and on showing it to 
them they admitted that my reading was correct. 

outside, including the octagonal 
towers The western gateivay is a double¬ 

storeyed building ^ced on the outside with red sandstone 
from the Fatehpur Sikri quarries. The whole front is divided 
l^nto panels on,araen.=d ™ih sculpture ; but the relief is low 
and lira workmanship coarse. There are angels and fair^M 
eli^hants and rh.noeeroses, camels and horis, monkeyarnd 
peacocks, with men onhonseback and archers on elephants. 

IJni better taste, tfeorna- 

mem being limned to foliated scroll-work with birds siteinir 

Than ,b’" 1®“* r ■'«’«'> i' ^ 

is little Telief. Orer the 

entrance there is a long inscription. 
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There was also a similar gateway on the eastern side, biji 
this is now only a mass of ruin, and all the stone facing ha> 
disappeared. There was also an inscription over this gateway, 
which will be given presently, as a copy of it w'as fortunately 
preserved by one of the inhabitants. 

fn the north side of thccourt-yard there is a masjid,and in 
the middle a fine well On each side there are 33 rooms, each 
to feet to inches square, with a verandah in front, tn each 
corner there were three rooms, one large and two small The 
Emperor's apartments formed the centre block of the south 
side, three storeys in height. The rooms were highly finished, 
but all their beauty is now concealed under the prevailing 
whitewash. The main room was oblong in shape, witb a half- 
octagon recess on two sides, similar to the large rooms in the 
corners of the sarai, one of which is shown in the accompany¬ 
ing plate.‘ From this description it will be seen that there 
W'as accommodation inside for about too people. But the 
great mass of the Imperial followers found ihdr quarters out¬ 
side in an exterior court about 3,000 feel square, some of the 
walls of which were pointed out to me m November 1838; all 

these have disappeared now. , 

The sarai is said to have been built by Zakariya Jvhan, 
the Nizim of the Subah of JAlandhar, during the reign of 
JahAngir. His inscription, which is cut in sunken letters on 
the right jamb of the west gateway, says nothing about the 
of the sarai, while the main inscription over the 
western gateway distinctly states that the sarai was erected 
by the order of Nurjahin [AaJtu£itf/i jVt/r t 

suppose, therefore, that the actual work was supenntended 
bv ^akariya Khan, of whom 1 can learn nothing; but who 
appears from his inscription to have been an energetic man 
This inscription consists of six short lines, as follows • 


/HJ/aa ruhddri 

Mamnddh hamijib antar Navib 
Zahariy a Kkdn bakddar Nd^im 
Svbak mvdf kartas as, /-j/i/w- 
rdn Dodbah bagtradf bar aanao. 
taidh, taidh, fahllt, 

Takine payment from iravdkrp is forbidden, ihf Nawnli Zuk 
9rivi Kh^n Rahiduf, Governor of ihe district, having cm nTple,! tlirm. 
Ni'ould any fojdar of the l>oab collect tht-M- dues, may Ins wjvcs. he 

divorced." 

The expressive word /a/tli, three limes repeated at the end 
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of this inscription, means " divorce, or repudiation/* and its 
threefold repetition by a husband is said to be ali that is 
necessary for a formal divorce. As this record is engraved 
on the gateway of the B^dshihi sarai, I coneJude that the 
rooms of the sarai were available for the use of travellers 
whenever the Emperor was not moving himself; or pprhaps 
it was only the outer court, which has now disappeared, that 
Wits so appropriated. 

The inscription over the eastern gateway must have been 
put up before that on the western gate, as it gives the earlier 
date of A,H. loaS only, whereas the latter gives the later 
date of A.H. 1030 in addition to that of 1028, 

The date is given in the last line, according to the abj&d 
or numerical powers of the letters 

" Abad shud aa Nfir JahUn Begam ain Sarai.” 

The whole inscription in five rhyming verses is as follows 

Over ike EtkSt or Delhi Gate. 

—ShAbfc JahAn badiur Jahangir bAdshiVh 

Sh&nliinsh^b zamin.o- 3 anilLn sSyi KhudA 

3, —MAmur kard baske JahAn rA ba.a<ll-o>dAd 

tA.A»mAn rasid bin A bnr sarb binA 

J.—Nur-e-Jahln kc Kamdanuo-hamsA^ kb.li aust 
jam) Ad ain Sarai wasi t sipahar sA 

4, —Cbfin aiii binAi klier ba rtlA iiaintn uihAd 

bidA binAi unirash jAwed bar bakA 

5, —lArtkh ain chOn gasht mAraitib ba.guft akal 

AbAd ahud za Nflr Jaldn liegam ain SarAi 

1,—During the reign of JabAngir BAdsbab, lord of the Universe, 
king gf kings of this world and his time, the shadow of God. 

3*—The fame of whose goodness and justice overspread the earth 
Until it reached even the highest heavens above- 

3-—His wife and trusted companion, Nflr JahAn, 

commanded tho erection of this Sami, wide as the heavers, 

4.—When this fortun,ate building rose upon the face of the earth, 
fllay its walls last for ever and ever ! 
he date of its foundation wisdom found in the words 
" This Sarai was founded by Nflr JahAn Begam,” 

The inscription over the west gateway, which is in four 
rhyming verses, is as follows : 

Over the West er Lakor Gate. 

1 Ba-daur adl JahAngir ShAh Akbar ShAh 
kih AsmAn-o-ianirn luishau oAdArad vAd 

3 .— binAi Nflr 5 »arA shud bA-khitah-Phalor 

ba-hflkam Nur JafiAii Degam fariAhtah''niliAd 
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3, —barAi sil bin!lyas!i sCikhsn war^ kh^sh gfift 

ke sbiid za Nur Jah^Ei aJn SarA Abid J02S 

4, —<:ba^ ^]i^d tamlm khimd bakar tAiikba^b 

ba-sh^d za Xur J.iliAn Bcgam ain SarA AbAd 1030 

I “ pyrln^ the just rule: of JnbAngir SbAh, son of Akbar ShAhj 
whose like neither heaven nor earth remembers, 
j.—The Xur Sarai was founded in the dijilrtct of PhaTor 
iiV command of the angei-like N'ur JahAn Begaro- 
j.—The date of it^ roundatiou the poet happily discovered 
“ TliisJ Saraa was founded by I\ur JahAn Begam (102S} 

—The date of its completion wisdom found in the words 
" ThisSarai was erected by \ur Jaltin Begam '' (1030). 

The last half line of this inscription gives the date of 
A. K+ 1030 by merely adding the letter B to the seventh half 
linCp thus changing s/imi to insAit^r adding 2 to the num¬ 
ber. Tlio tvords are arranged somewhat differcntlyi the diiid 
being placed at the end of the line. 

24,—SUNIT. 

Four miles to the west of Ludiana.and to the south of the 
t iro^pur roadp there Is a large mound. 1^750 feet in length by 
j f20o feet in breadthi on w’hich stands the village of Sunit+ 
Large bricks, 13 by 8 by 2J- inches, are found here in such a 
quantity that the Railw'ay contractor obtained ballast sufficient 
for iS miles of the Railw'ay from the Satlej to DorAha saraL 
I’he fort of Ludiana is saiti to have been built with them, 
and at the lime of my visit I saw^ several cart-loads being 
taken away to Ludiana^ Large bricks are also found in the 
fields at three-quarters of a mile to the east towards Ludiana^ 
f saw also two fragments of sculpture m sandstone, one 
being the body of a male figure, the other the knee of a 

squatted figure. .... * 

But one of the surest tests of the antiqu ty of a olace is 
the number and variety of the old coins that are found there. 
At Sun it I obtained upwards of one thousand coins, of which 

1 was able to recognise 576. Amongst them was i coin of 
the Greek King Hermseus, 269 coins of the earlier Indo- 
Scylhiansp 132 of the later Indo-Scythians, 1 Gupta coin, and 
136 of the Indo-Sassanian period. With them there w'ere 

2 old Hindu coins of Amogha bhutr, 1 of Uttama-datta, and 
17 of VyAghrai Of Samanta DiCva, about A-D- there 
vi'ere no less than 20 specimens, but strange to say there was 
only one Muhammadan com an Ala-u<l*din Munammad of 
Delhi, amongst the 576 specimens. 
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From these coins ihe following facts may be deduced 
with almost absolute certainty;— 

i.-_Thc town of Sunlt was in existence before the Christian era, 
as evidenced by the mina of Uttaraa-dattaand Amogha bhuti. 
It continued to flourish during the whole period of the domi¬ 
nion of the Indo-Scylhlans, and of their successors who used 
Sassaniiui types down to the time of Samanta Oev'a, the 
Brahman Kmg of Kabul and the Punjab. 

2 —From the total absence of coins of the Tomam Rajas of Delhi, 
as well as of all the different Muhammadan dynasties, it 
would appear that Sunil must have been dwtroyed during 
one of the invasions of Mahmud of Ghasni and afterwards 
remained uncwrcupied for many centuries. 

A short notice of Sunit has already been published by 
Mr. Tolbortp which f will now quote, as it differs in a few of 
the details from the stoiy which 1 heard on the spot 

There are no standing ruins ; but broken bricks are found on the 
furf^ce for A great distancep and excavations beneath what are now 
com-lields uncover w'alfs and floors of brick so exlcnajvc that for 
centuries past they have supplied Ludiana with much of ils_ building 
material. People say that the masonry w'ork is mostly upside dowpp 
the smooth and marked side of tbe bricks which one would expect to 
fad uppermost being on the contrary downwardfl. This may perhaps 
indicate that Suuit was overthroivn by some sudden convulsion of 
nature^ perchance an earthquakoj and the jjopuSar traditions are in ac¬ 
cordance with thrs supposition. 1 have been unable^ to trace the 
authentic ht&itoiy^ of Sunil^ but the story of its falk a mixture of Hindu 
and iMuhammatlan fable^ is as foUgw^s . llierc was once a king at Sun it 
named ATauj Gend or F^otiwdr* who treated his subjects with 

great violence and cruelty. Tliia king w^as afflicted with an ulcerp 
and was told that human flesh would do It good. So an order went 
forth to bring him a human beingp as occasion required, from each 
household. 

^^One day it sc happenid that it was the turn of a Brahman 
widow^i who had an only child ten years of age. The niyrmidorts of 
the tyrant came t can>- off the dhm, when its mother's tears moved 
ihe sympathy of a holy ma^^ Shah Qutb by name. He after a vain 
attempt to turn away the soldierSp sw ore that they should never sec 
their homes again, and so it happened^ They turned towards Sunit^ 
but both Sun! t and its. Raja bad disappeared from the face of the 
eartb," 

The legend which I heard was as follows: Sir-kap was 
the Raja of Sunk- He w^as in the habit of eating a goat 
daily, but the supply of ^oats having failcdp his cook served 
up the flesh of a young child. The obsen^ed the differ¬ 
ence, and the cook explained the difficulty. Sir-kap vras 
satisfied, and ordered the cook to serve up a young child 
daily, at last the child of a Brahman wndow was taken, when 
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the mother at once went to Ludiana and implored the 
saint Kutb ShAh to assist her, which he did most eftcciualEy 

\\te TSrd the name or Kutb ShAh 1 immcdiAloly 
asked if there were AwAns at Sunit. The answer ivas that 
there were no AwAns in Sunit itself j but in Ludiana there are 
no less than 250 houses of AwAns, and a large number in the 
neighbouring village of BarehwAl, only 1 i miles distant. Kutb 
Shih was the progenitor of all the AwAns; and 1 have htric 
doubt that the legend of Sir-kap was brought to Sunit by the 
AwAn colonists in Ludiana from the Aw'AnkAn District between 
the Jbelam and Indus. 

aj.—‘J ANER. 

lust half-way between Ludiana and Firozpur, about 4 
miles to the north of the high road near Moga, and close to 
the old bed of the Satlej, there is an old town named Janer, 
which is perched on the top of the longest mound m the 
Firozpur District- The people call the 

and tLy refer its name to Raja Janak, but the true name 
would appear to have been either Jajner or Jagner, Amongst 
the rouSs given by Rashid-ud-dm from Al Biruni the foUow- 
ing gtres the earliest mention of this place that-1 have been 

able to find.— 

- From Kat•.^e] towards the west to [>yamaii, is 10 parasangs; 

the east of the River frAwa, 8; ... -if 

The curious oi Mandhiikiir is simply a imslake lx 

Mahraadpur. adiicli was the new mmie given lo J'lf 

Mahmdd of Ghaani.' The route here aid down fromJtlirat 
o Lahor is so nearly straight, and the 

so accurate that Abu RihAn must have received his inform- 
“ioXm sle one who knew eouatry welh lo map 
rtf the Paniab which accompanies this Report, 1 nave laia 

down all the places here named from Kaithal to 

down _ dotted line to mark the old route. 

Th"oX n“me iJrreqtiires correction is that of Arai^u.. 
Ihich should certainly be Badhor, not only on account of «s 
distance from SanAm, but because U actually lies on the old 

1 Hi* Sanskrit (wiiu bear the name d Mahmiidpur. 
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road leading lo Lahor^ ihe greater part of which i have 
myself marched over. The name of //(f/tier is also writ ten 
Jujner in some of ihe manuscripls, and from the position 
assigned to on the road from Badhor to Labor, there can 
he no doubt that it Is the same place as that now called 
but the distance from Labor should be j 8 instead of 
8 parasangs.^ 

in the following passage of Shams-i-SirAj, describing the 
canal works of Firoz ShAh, there is a distinct mention of 
JFaftcr under its present name. His words are^^— 

'' Numerous watercourses were lirought into these places [Fat- 
habAd and Hisar Fimzah) and an extent of fronn So to 90 in these 
dtstdetB was brought under cuttivation, in which there w’cre many 
towns and villages^ as the Kasbasot yunfd [read and Dahata- 

rath, and town of Hansi and its dependencies.^^ 

As the two Persian letters d and r are so much alike, and 
are constanly interchanged in the manuscripts, there can be no 
doubt that the first name should be 

I have a strong suspicion diatthe place is mentioned at a 
still earlier date during the wars between Prithi RAj and 
Muhammad bin-SAm. The battle-field where the Hindu Raja 
w^as defeated and made prisoner is said to have been between 
//a/ner and Tabarhind. As one of the various readings of 
the first name is Hajiz, 1 think it highly probable that the true 
reading w'as yajtivr. If this identification be correct, the 
famous battle-field of TarAin must be looked for somewhere 
between Tabarhind and Ferishta places it at AzimA- 

bAd Tirouri, 14 miles to the north of KarnAl; but ns the Hindu 
Raja fled towards the Sarsuti RIvcTj where he was capturedp 
the battle-field pmsi have been to the w'cst of that river. 
This is confirmed by the fact that the fort of Tabarhind had 
just capitulated to Prithi RAj, and that on Muhammad's 
advance he took up a posiiion in the vicimty of TarAin.^ As 
MinhAj received his Information from a man w^ho w'as present 
w'lth the Muhammadan army, his account is most probably 
quite^ correct- Now IhAarAtnd or TitAar/iifidali is almost 
certainly the famous old fort of Bhatindab, 50 miles to the 
south of Janer,. and on the high road to SirsA or Sarsutip to 
which the Raja fled. Also between Bhatindah and Sirsa, at 
37 miles fro-m the former and 20 miles from the latterp there 
is a ^Tllage named which agrees both in name and 

* Myliammaa:Ln Hi^l^rianj. by Dtfu'wn, Voi. [, p. 6i, 

» MuluiniTiiidan Hettiriiins, by D«wjon. Vd. rri, t 301* 

■ TabaVAt-i-NasIri, in Vd. H, p. jg(6p ami Rav'crty^s tranalativUi p- 4 W 
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in position with the battle-field of Tuyain. But if Fenshia 
haa any authority for identifying Tarain iivlth Taraun, tm-n 
the village of Tbaraur or Taror, between Janer and Bnattn- 
dah, must be the place, as it corresponds mth the descrip¬ 
tion of the position. This village is 33 miles frorn Janer, 
and 10 miles to north-north-east of Bhatmdah. This would 
have covered Bhatindah. But had the battle taken place to 
the north of Bhatindah, Prithi Raj would most probably have 
sought refuge in that fort, whereas if it had taken place 
at TarawAna, to the south of Bhatindah, the naturalline al 
flight would have been to the south towards Sirsa or barsuti, 

where he was actually captured. *t 1 c- ,1 

The town of Janer is also mentioned by Abul Fa!£l under 

the name of the r/and / of Persian being so much alike 

as to be constantly confused,' , 

The great mound of Janer is about 7,000 feet square and 
about 30 feet in height. I ts exact height could not be ascer¬ 
tained, as it is covered with houses, but a clear spot was 
found to be aSi feel. Its antiquity is 
size of the old bricks, 13 by pi by 2 inches, 
as well as by the numbers of old coins discovered m the rum. 
Out of 184 recognised specimens which 1 obtained, there were 
two Jndo-Scytbtin coins. 83 billon corns of Siimania Dc^a. 
Raja of Kabul and the Panjib, besides Go of four Rajas of 
Kangra, and 3+ of thirteen different Muhammadan kings 

Like all other places in India, Janer has its legend, which 
differs, however, from most in making the 
one of a low family. Once on a time, 

a woman from a distance came to see her brother at Janer, 

but the brother’s wife took a spite w 

children and would not give them any food. The 
then t^ok to grinding corn to earn a little food for her 
boys, which the brother's wife soon stopped. The 
however, still remained fat; and when the sister-in-law bothered 
th^moiher to tell her how she managed to keep them from 
starving the mother confessed that when she returned wit 

clothes^from the wash she ^^Jik^^^hla^ 

«i>t the water for the children to drink, un nearing 

ThU tSe^?ster-in-law ordered that the clothes should be washed 
at home The poor mother then prayed that the city might 
t turned upside-down, which took place at once, but no 
one knows how long Ago* 

I Gla-Jwin/i ' Ain Akbarp/ It, p. J43’ 
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36 —PANJOH, OR PAN'CHAPURA, 

The picturesque old town of Punjor, the Pinjor of oui 
maps, was OTl^ftnally one of the principal places in the u rri- 
tones of the Rajii of Sirmur, hut now it belonjrs to Paiiaia. 
The earliest metuion of it which J have been able to find is 
by Abu RihAn in A.D. rojo, who gives the following rouie^ — 

" From Kanaiij point; noi tli, ami curninp a iiitit to the west, you 
ctinie to Sarsara freml SaniTwa by ttiiervlrntipc of Pcrsmii for r)\ 50 
pamsanps ; thence to Pinjm |S uarasanpi. That place is an a lofty 
hill, Jiml Dppostic ta it \n tlic is the city of ThAnesar; thence to 
T.ilmiala,the t’apilatof JalAndliar, and at the hluic of a mouiiiain, |S— ' 

On this passage Sir H. RNiot notes that the description 
of Pinjor Is not correct, as the place is * in a valley at the foot 
of hills," But he omits to notice the equally incorrect ac¬ 
count of Dahmala (or Nurpur), which is actuafiy on the top 
of a hill, instead of being at the base of one. I think it not 
improbable that the two descriptions may have changed places 
and that we should place Pinjor at the base of a mouiuain’ 
and Dahraala on the top of a hill, which would make both 
correct. 

The next mention of the place is by MinhAj. who records 
that in A.H. 652,or A.D. 1354, NAser-uddin Mahmud gained 
many successes and much spoil while skirting the mountains 
of BardAr and Bijnor,* Now Bardar must either 
be Pinjor itself, or some place in its immediate vicinitv as I 
will presently show'. ''' 

^ Bardar is again mentioned in the reign of Firoz ToghJak 
in the TArikh-i-Mubarak ShAh in the following terms __^ 

" time aftenvards, he (Firoz) Jicaid that there was in the vid 
flowed and fell into the Satindr." Al.s river was caired 

Now this is the ciassical name of the Sirsa nadi which 
flows from Pmjor westwards into the SatleJ, and it was the 
water of this river that Firoz proposed to divert, hv cutting' 
right through the Siw;alik range, to feed his new canafrunninf 
down to Hansi. Fenshta calls the place Parmar or Paror^ 
but m spite of these aberrations in the spelling of the mme 
caused ^ the imperfection of the Persian ehfmctirs thTre 
can be tittle or no doubt that the place intended w-as Panjor 

- Raverty’, T.an,lnikm of >*■ 
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The next mention of the place, although not hy is 

heads .otheXL.'' ®Oa ihe .4.h of JS 

rd -tdf a ted= 

M™mttette;he‘slljXmouLi’,l and the Kuka mono. 
^ Thiterhafebceo at or near Mannnij^ and the 

""‘TSe Ratecalled Ratan Sen by Timur and Rai R«an 

££«il^£L?E£ 

r 1SS?he?9?l. oSf of Chiefs ahn POtcodeJ ^eh 

It r^T Pralffts Is said to have conquered Sirmur 
Prakas. Notv Ball __ jpatJ, of Ratan would 

ihetef be"|a|d^ac.l5 of 

and 14 ^, which ^ D iigfl-99, 

Timur's memoirs. aniinultv the place having 

» siSdrirrSiSS 

r "S"=«erofte ti^'dst'teteS 

l“cK""t;ln, ^d is ao incomt^e as . he ^te o^a a^; 

te»’f‘'hteonnd‘the^ 

as /’a»c/tda.«« have 

.. L’ II mtI lvi.1 ♦HhnP'd’if'il KUlul i 
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cxacljy the same meaning, in the same way the Rajapura of 
the Raja Taranginj and of Hwen Thsang has now become 
Rajaon. The inscription is incomplete both at top and bottom. 
Its illegible stats is intich lo be regrettedg as it was a long 
re^rd, consisting of at least 37 lines of small letters. 

The second inscription of six lines is conipleie;^ except on 
the right handp where the stone is broken. It opens with 
an invocation to Ganesa 


Ganapataye , , samallasapas 
. tnnia marya vaebar^pura * 

ngmme mapuri 
cyLakslimipati- 


, Aum Damo 
Varmma Dev'a Sara;! 

- - Uhara lasavattiu mana. 
i.—voddhimxiruJajja vacha . , samastra rava San 

murddasEiti soniySndet bhava . . Vaksficy 

ahtasmarghi 5 mvra , , 

3.—pgfkAnivai'aiAia . . KastuH ra^apa . . tangachatah tena 
^kT^paloblif rabbi to go 

yimansAvah . . Govar- 

SrineeWabhyurndh.,., 

5.—Sa . . vamabsina ita pAtJ samA sayusfimAa . . mulsta 

bh“™,dS!," ” ‘“■'"'"•‘H 

lasmmtia seshagunA daniui vjvcka pAitiml, 

b Ctli-■’ ' Thelingttic 

IS limd ; but owing to the stone having peeled off in slveral 

places, the whole record has not been deciphered 
It reads as follows:— 


5 .-Td 

rabdhtra I Sutra Shlr^^ R,'|fn? Dhaiuu 

4 «“Suta Galu. 


37.—SADHORA. 

but except during great fiotHTs the whole of its wateiVnow 
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join Ihe MArkanda River, fn ihe dry season it is a mere 
broad bed of sand ; but during the annual rains it is subject 
to sudden floods, and often becomes an impetuous and im¬ 
passable torrent. The western portion of the site rises to a 
height of 50 and 60 feet above the river This height was 
formerly crowned by a fort about 300 feet square inside, 
which is now dismantled. The height gradually lessens 
towards the east, but the whole area of the town still 
maintains a considerable elevation above the surrounding 

country, . 

Near the western end, and below the fort, there is an oid 
PathAn masjid of coarse grey sandstone, which is knoivn 
simply as the " stone masjid," and is attributed to one " Tusi 
PathAn.” Between the masjid and the bed of the Nakti 
River, there is a thick belt of trees, which has so effectually 
arrested the drift sand that it now forms a long hillock as 
high as the masjid itself. Near the upper end of the town 
the bank has been much cut away, which is clearly shown by 
a well that was built during the Sikh rule, being left stand¬ 
ing alone in the middle of the sandy bed of the river soo feet 
from the bank. The town had a plcmifuJ supply of water 
from numerous old wells, and a fine large tank called Tomar- 

on ka TAL ^ . 

The site is undoubtedly a very old ore, as ancient coins 
of all ages are found in considerable numbers, 'n two days 
1 obtained 61 Hindu coins and 33 Muhammadan coins. But 
two-thirds of the former consisted of the very common money 
of Samanta Deva. The Muhammadan coins were continu¬ 
ous from the time of M uba mm ad-bin-SAm dowm to Baber. 
The oldest mention of Sadhora that 1 know of is the reign 

of Firo2 Tughlak. , . 1, 

There are no Hindu remains except a few stone pillars, 
and the walls of a fine old masjid, which is altogether of 
Hindu materials. This building is generally known as the 
Pathariya masjid, and its erection is attributed to " Tusi 
PathAn," of whom nothing is known except that he is said to 
have lived 500 years ago. From its style I should judge it to 
belong to the time of AlAuddtn Khilji, which agrees very well 
with the tradition of the people. 

The FaihaTTi'dla masjid, or "stone mosque, consists of 
three rooms, each covered by a hemispherical dome raised on 
a cylindrical neck. The centre room is 19 feet square, and 
each of the side rooms 15 feet. There are three doorways 
to the front and one at each end. The walls are 5 feet 3 
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inches thick; but in spite of its unusual massiveness all three 
of the domes are in ruins. Some people, however, asserted 
that the domes were purposely destroyed by the Sikhs ; but 
this was stoutly denied by others. 

The corners of the square rooms are changed to the oc¬ 
tagonal form by arched pendentives, each consisting of three 
distinct arches springing from brackets, and lessening in span 
as they recede. Behind the innermost arch there is a small 
semicircular-domed niche, supported on a bracket in the cor¬ 
ner. The whole building is 70 feet long and 26} feet broad 
outside. But in spite of its small size the general appear¬ 
ance of this mosque is striking, owing, perhaps, as much as to 
neatness of its workmanship as to the harmony of its pro¬ 
portions.^ 

The other buildings at Sadhora are of much later date, 
the earliest dated one belonging to the time of Jahangir. It 
is probable, however, that the [ami Masjtd was of earlier date, 
ns It was entirely faced with glazed tiles. Nearly the whole 
of the building has fallen down, one arch only now remaining. 
In the walls of the court-yard I found three old Hindu pillars 
of poor design and coarse execution. One of these, on which 
the name of Allah has been cut by the Muhammadans, is re¬ 
presented in the accompanying plate. Close by I found also 
the kalas^ Or piTni^icitfp of ^ Hindu tcniplcp 2 mchts in 

diameter. But^ the masjid itself was built of brick, and 
amongst the ruins [ found several can'cd bricks of good pat¬ 
terns well executed. A single specimen is given in the 
plate. 


Two gateways of^ private dwellings, of which one Is said 
to ha.\'t? been the KAzi*kt-J Live'li, site coverf^d “with 
tiles ornamented with geometricai patterns in blue, yellow, 
find green. One of them has an inscription with the c^te of 
A.H, iospi. 

Close by is the KAzbn-ka Masjid, feet 8 inches long, 
with three doonvays to the front, each inscribed The left 
inscription pves the date of 105+A, [f., the middle one has 
the name 01 ShAh jahAn, but the right one is much broEien. 

In the same neighbourhood there is a srn,ill brick masjid 
hitb three doonvays to the front and a roof of three domes. 

1 he whole of the face is covered with glazed tiles, the sen 
lencfs from the KorAn being in white letters on dark-blue 
t, un . Over e.Tch of the doorways there is an inscription, 
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of which the middle one gives the date of A.M. 1080, and 
the name of hlahiuddin Alamgir Shah in brown letters on a 
yellow ground. The two side inscriptions arc in yellow let* 
ters on a green ground. Over the middle doorway there are 
some geometrical patterns. This masjid appears to have 
been partly built of old materials, many of the bricks of the 
lower walls being 9 inches long. . w . 

There is also a small brick-and-stone tomb, atj teet 
square of Sayid ShAh Abdul Wahab; a short inscription gives 
the date of A.H. 1137. The walls, to a height of ro or 12 
feet, are made of coarse ^cy stooe^ The arch of the door- 
way is of the same material, but the jambs of the inner door¬ 
way are of dark-red sandstone from Fatehpur. Sikn. In the 
wall of the courtyard 1 found several carv'cd bncks, some 
bearing the names of Allah, but the greater number having 
flower patterns, 

28.— kapAl-mochan. 

The holy tank of Kapdl-ntochan is situated on fhc east 
bank of the Sarsuti River, 10miles to the south-east of Sadhora. 
Here Siva is said to have done penance by bathing m the 
tank to free himself from the sin of having cut off the four 
heads of BrabmA. From that time the tank has received the 
name of Kapdl-mochmi, or the “ head-freeing, that is, I'hcrai. 
ing from the sin of cutting off the heads of Brahmft, There 
is a sacred pool of the same name at Kuihikshctra. Two miles 
to the north there is a holy place dedicated to lirahmi him- 
self, called Brahmftkund. The kund itself was dry m March 
1879, but there was a large ftiound on its bank cor'cred with 

broken bricks. . i j- l j • 

The source of the Sarsuti is said to be m the Adi-baaan 
Kund, which gives Its name to the upper course of the nver. 
called Yaf-hadari, in the Indian Atlas sheet, No. 48- Ihc 
waters of this stream now flow into, the Somb, a tributaiy of 
the Jumna ; but the people are unanimous in their belief that 
the Adi-badari is the upper course of the Sarsuti. 

The Kapdl‘»t0€han is a natural hollow near the bank ot 
the Sarsuti River, which has been dammed up to form a kund 
or pool- The BrahmAkund is another hollow of the same 

kind, and I heard of several others along the course of this 

holy stream. When full the Kapdhmcchan is upwards of i,000 
feet in length by 400 feet in breadih ; but m the dry season it 
is limited to a small pool, 300 feet in length by 2^ feet m 
bn idth. at the western end of the hollows At the edge of 
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the water, on the eastern side of this pool, there is a rou^Ji 
weaihenvorn stone, about 20 inches square and 8 incJn-s 
high, bearing at each of the four corners a very rude n pru- 
sentation of a human skull This is the actual 
which gives its name to the pool. One of these represinita- 
lions may possibly be the natural hollows of a w'eatheniorn 
stone j but the other three must be the work of the astute 
Brahman who invented the shrine, It struck me, however, 
that the four skull-like representations might be only the 
remains of four lions' heads at the comers of a piece of pillar, 
which having been very much weatherworn might be accepted 
as very rude likenesses of four human skulls, the representa¬ 
tives of the four heads of Brahm^. 

Another weatherw'om stone is called Gai-hacliet, or the 
“cow' and calf,” from its general resemblance to their forms. 
This stone is also esteemed holy, and as a matter of course has 
its own legend, which is as follow'S; A Brahman rvho owned a 
cow and calf wished to bore tlie septum of the calfs nose for 
the insertion of a cord. Then the calf said to the cow, ” if 
the Brahman bores my nose I will kill him.” The cow pointed 
out the enormity of the sin of killing a Brahman, but the calf 
was obstinate, and would not listen to the cow's advice. So 
when the calf's nose was bored, the Brahman was killed by 
the calf, after which both the cow' and the calf became quite 
black. The cow consulted some Devatas as to what should 
be done to regain their former whiteness, and she was reei>m- 
mended to bathe in the pool of Kt\pd{~mocban. Both itw 
cow and the calf accordingly came to this holy place, and 
after bathing in the pool, in which Siva had been cleansed 
from the sin of cutting off Brahmi's four heads, they became 
quite white, all except their tails and horns, which still remained 
black. 

To the south of the Kapdi-machan there is a sacred holy 
tank, called Min^m&chan, or the " debt-freeing" pool, because 
the Brahmans of the place affirm that whoever bathes in it 
becomes at once free of debt. The tank is a square of nearly 
500 feet each side, the north and west banks being faced with 
stone steps. Numbers of people bathe in it daily in the vain 
hope that something may turn up to relieve them trom their 
de Dts. The pool ol water is probably an old on€ j but the 
stone facing has oertainly been derived from tne rums of some 
large temple which once stood on a high mound immediately 
on the hank of the Kupdi-mockan tanand just over the 
Kupdi^mochan stone. 
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This mound, which is about too feet square at base, ap* 
pears to consist of a solid mass of bricks with a few fra^cnts 
of stone. The quantity of square stones taken from this site 
can best be realised by stating the amount of new work which 
has been made w'hh them, 1 have already mentioned the two 
sides of the Rin-mfichan tank, about 800 feet in length, and 8 
or 10 feet in heigbt, which are faced with these stones, many 
of them being highly ornamented. But there are also tivo 
enclosures, one surrounding the S^kh temple, which is 68 feet 
square and the other forming the Guru's residence, which is 
113 feet square, the whole being from ao to 35 feet in height. 
As one of the walls is common to both enclosures, the total 
number of running feet of wall is 112 X 4=448 and 68 x 3 = 204 
feet, or allogcilurr 652 fL-ei. The whole of this mass of stone- 
r^-ork was carefully examined for traces of inscriptions, of w-hich 
two were found. Both of them are unfortunately only frag¬ 
ments but as they arc in Gupta characters and m beautiful 
preservation, they are of considerable value 111 en.ibbng us to 

L the probable date of the t( mple to which ih. v belonged. 

Their fragmentary state is the more to be regrviled as one of 
them contained a written date. Copies of both mscnptions 
are given in the accompanying plate ; that to the left reads 
Ssri bhAjlsthilassa maty a setbhichlw 
that to the right reads as follows 

SatcchApi pancliasliastylJliike tatW Mftgtia m&se slta. 

" When (?) hundred and sixty-five years had elapsed in the 

month of Magha, the bright (halQ-. . - a n 

If this be referred to the Gupta era beginning m 167 
then the date of the h%>{> 4 i-moc!mn temple will be 166 + 365 
=A^i or >:ii A.D- duritig the sway of the later Guptas. 1 he 
lefHand fragment is how ever of earlier date, as I he letters s 
and M in it arc of older forms than those of the same letters 

plSr^kve given sketches of two of the 
ornamental stones which formed part of the facing of the o d 
temple. These also appear to me lo .^lelong to Gupta 
icmp similar to that which 1 have observed 

J^Bhiisa and Eran in buildings which undoubtedly belong to 

S™ertl \ragments“Srcarved bncks were also found, but 
they were all orsmall size. 1 was able, however, to recognise 
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ihe paiteros as forming parts of well-known omamonts in the 
faces of old temples at other places. I also obtained three 
coinS} one being a small silver piece of the Indo-Sassanian 
type with the letter m between the two attendants at the fire- 
altar and the other two common copper coins of SamanU 
Deva. 

On the western bank of the Kapai-ntockan pool there is a 
small shrine named RAmAsrama, and in the neighbourhood 
are other holy places named Kaleswar Kund, Narad Kund,and 
Sat Kund, none of which were visited, as they were said to pos¬ 
sess no building. 

29.—TOPRA, OR TOBRA. 

During my stay in the dislKct of Sadhora I made enquiries 
daily for the village of 7 b/™, or TbA™, froni which Feroz Shah 
removed the great monolith of Asoka, w'hich now stands out¬ 
side the city of Delhi on the south. The story of its removal 
is related at full length by Shams-i-SirAj, who as a boy of 
twelve years of age saw the pillar arrive at Delhi. He states 
that the pillar was brought from “ the village of Tohra, in the 
district of Salaura and Kbizrabad," near the foot of the hills 
(Koh-paya). He further describes Khizrabad as being " 90 
A«from Delhi at the fool of the hills/' and says that the pillar 
was removed on a car of 42 wheels to the bank of the Jumna, 
from whence it was floated down the river to Ferozabad (in 
Delhi). As this is an exact description of the position of 
Khizrabad on the Jumna, we must look for %alora and T&hra 
somewhere in its neighbourhood. The former is no doubt 
Sadora, as the great similarity be I ween the Persian letters / 
and d leads to constant interchange between them in proper 
names of which we have a signal example in the Tardajan-Pal 
for Trilochan-Pal. After repeated enquiries 1 heard at last of 
the village of Topra, which from its position is, I have no 
doubt, the very place from which Firoz Shah removed the 
great monolith that was afterwards known as the MinAr-i-zarin, 
or " Golden pillar," on account of the gilt pinnacle which was 
put on the top of it. 

There are two villages named Topra or Tobra, of which 
the latter only is entered in the Atlas Sheet No. 48 as 
Vhota. Topra. It is on the high bank of the RAkshi River, 7 
miles to the south-west of Ja^dri. The other village of Bara 
Topra, which is a miles further to the south-west, stands on 
the direct line between AmbAla and SirsAwa, at a distance 
of only 4 miles from the old Jumna at DAmla. It is iS miles 
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to tue south of Sadhora. and 22 miles to the south-west of 

the east of the village, and on the eastern bank of a 
larse dry tank, there is along low mound at the foot of which 
I dug up many large bricks, .3 bv 8 by 2 inches- ^ 1 found^abo 

many fragments of large bricks from af to 4 in^bes thick, 

with^lhe usual finger marks upon them, all strong and well 
burnt Close by there is a second mound of about the same 
size 300 by 200 feet, which has latterl;/ been used as the site 
of a brick kiln for making small bncks. But on digging 
into one side 1 found numerous fragments of large old bricks. 
There are many brick houses in the village, all built of largt 
bricks from these mounds. There is also the tomb of a 
Kaogam Pir, 11 feet 6 inches long, built of the same bnckb. 

The village now possesses only 100 inhabited houses; 
but a few years ago there were 250 houses. The decline of 
the village is attributed chiefly to deaths by fever, as many 
as 4DO people having died, and partly to migration, as the 
sumving members of many of the families removed to other 

'^^^^he large size of the bricks points to a p^od before the 
Christian era; and the presence of 

that the place was most probably on the route of the Muha 
madan conquerors- In fact it lies on 

Ambala and Sirs&wa, and we know that ^th Timur and Biber 
marched by Sirslwa. The position of Topra corre^sponds so 
well with tl 4 t of the village noted by Sham^i-SirAj that I ha^e 

no doubt whatever of iheTr identity. The vicmUyof tbe Ju^mi^ 

and the near neighbourhood of both. Sidhora and Khiz- 
rabad, combined with the absolute t ^5 

quite sufficient to warrant this conclusion ; but when ^ 
that the place also possesses the most cj^r and dislmct 
traces of antiquity In its mounds of large old bncks, the proof 
becomes quite irresistible. 

30 .--S 1 RSA\VA. 

Sirsflwa is an old town with a lofty mound sit.uatcd o 11 
the high bank which marks the utmost easterly limit the 
Jumna River. It is 10 miles to the north-west of Sahnmn- 
pur, and 40 miles to the south-east of Amb 4 la. The tm.und 
is the most conspicuous object in the Jandscapi.* for muny 
miles around, and more than 350 years ago it attracleJ tin. 

attention of the Emperor B.iber when he was t ncnuipLd 
the western bank of the river, fit his memoirs hn; s.i>s ilu.L 
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after the second march from Shahabid he " encamped on 
the banks of the Jtimna opposite to SirsAwa.” * * f crossed 
the Jumna by a ford, and went to see SirsAwa. * * There 
is a fountain, from which a small stream flows; it is rather 
a pretty place. Terdi Beg KhAksir praised it highly. I said, 
’ yours be itand in consequence of these praises 1 bestowed 
it on Terdi Beg KhAljsAr.”* 

In the time of Baber the great mound was a strong brick 
fort 1,000 feet square, with a deep ditch all round 120 feet 
broad. !n the time of Akbar, SirsAwa w'ith its brick fort was 
one of the chief places in the SahAranpur SirkAr.* But long 
before the British occupation the walls bad been dismantled, 
and the mound was overgrown with jungut. Since the re- 
occupation of the place all the jungul has been cleared away 
for firewood. The fort had four large round towers at the 
comers, of which the north-east bastion still retains the com¬ 
manding height of 50 feet, while the other three are 40 feet, 
and the level of the interior not less than 50 feet above the 
country. The earliest notice of SirsAwa that I am aware of 
is by Abu RihAn, who places it at 50 parasangs from Kanauj 
on the road to PanjAwar. The name is variously spell as 
Sharshdraha, SarsAara, Skat'sdraha, in which we have only 
to substitute the Persian a' for r, and w'e have Sarsd-ma. 
Sir Henry Blliot had made the same identification." 

The name of the place is said to have been derived from 
the last Raja Siras PAl, who was attacked and defeated by 
Malik NAser-uddin from Ghazni. When dying, the Raja gave 
his daughter to NAser-uddin, and begged tl^al the fort rnight 
hereafter be called by his own name as 1 his 

happened upwards of 800 years ago. The siege lasted for 
three mtmths, and one of the enemy’s leaders, Pir MardAna 
Shahid, who fell in fight with Siras PAI, now lies buried on the 
top of the north-east bastion. By the people he is more 
commonly known as " Kilkili SAheb." 

SirsAwa, or Sirsa-pattan, is celebrated as the birth-place 
of BAchal RAni, the mother of Cuga ChauhAn. BAehal was 
generally said to have been the daughter of Jaymal or Jewar, 
a Toniinra Raja ; but according to one of my informants the 
name of her failicr was Kara, nr Kunwar PAl, who may have 
been the Raja of Kanauj* Inthetimeof Mahmud ,she married 
Vacha or \'at 5 a, the ChauhAn Raja of BAgar-des, or the wild 
tract of half desert country extending from HAnsi to the 

■ timber's by ScjTcn aii|i(]i Earfikillj p. 303.. 
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Satlej on the west and to Bikaner on the sonth-west. The 
capital is said to have been called Dardera, or Dardarera, 
which Sir Elliot places about 180 miles to the sovith-west ol 
Hansi- But, according to my own information, it should rather 
be looked for to the west of Hansi, somewhere in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Marot, along the old course of the Hakra River. 
Most of this country is now divided between Bikaner and 
Ban^walpur, Akbar used playfully to call it jungul-des, but 
its ancient name was BAgar-des, and its Raja was commonly 
known as Bigari Rao. in the reign' of JahAngir, Chaplain 
Terry calls Bikaner the capital of Bakar- The earliest notice 
that [ have found of BAgar is in the account of the final 
campaign of Kutbuddin Aibek against Delhi, when marching 
from Kobrain iriVf HAnsi—'■ the soldiers of IslAm came up to 
the army of Hind on the borders of BAgar, * 

The name of Guga's wife is also given as Sila-Dc and 
Silan-De, and her father’s name as Singa Chihil, of Sirsa 
Piian- Silati means " virtuous, beautiful," and 5 r>Ki/ is only 

a variation of the same name. ,,, , i j* i 

The story of Guga is known all over Northern India, rrom 
the HimAlaya mountains to Narbada, Songs are sung in his 
praise on every return of his birth-day, and he is worshipped 
equally by Hindus and by Muhammadans j by the former as 
Gupa Ckaukdn, the invincible champion of their faith, and by 
the latter as Guga Ptr and Zdhar Pir, the brave convert to 
Islamistn. He is also, strange to say, more especialW rever¬ 
ed by the low class Bhangis or sweepers, who celebrate his 
birth-day by a grand procession with a huge black flag, and 
the singing of numerous songs in his praise. My own m- 
formation nas been obtained from widely different sources, 
from SirsAwa and SabAranpur, from Agra, Bhatner, and Lu- 
diana as well as from the Kunets and Bhangis of the hill 
states round Simla. 1 will now give a few notes of the inform¬ 
ation that I have picked up. 

The whole legend of Guga is a wild romance from before 
his birth until the time w'hen he used to visit his wife after his 
death The story of his birth is ^ far the most popular part 
of his legend. His father Vatsa Raja Chauhan of BAOTr-des 
had mamed two sisters of the 'Tomara tribe named BAchal 
and KAchal, both of whom remained barren for several years. 
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During a famine the holy Guru GorakhnAthcame to B 4 gar-des 
and took up his residence In the Raja's garden, which at once 
became quite green. Then Queen B&chal paid him the most 
assiduous devotion for twelve years, when her sister KAchaf, 
dressed in BAchal's clothes, stood before the Guru and asked 
for his blessing. The holy man gave her tivo grains of bar¬ 
ley to tat, which would cause her to conceive and bear two 
sons. Then Queen BAchal in her "white-bullock carriage" 
went to Gebat‘^h 4 ti to w-ait upon the Guru, As she drew 
n^r the holy man asked his disciple, " What woman comes 
this way?" who replied, "Yesterday an imposter came, 
Queen Bdchal comes to-day." Then ordered he his disciples 
to ■' Let loose their matted locks and turn them into snakes, 
then if she be an impostor fright will seize her, but if she 
be really BAchal she will come fearlessly picking her way," 
But Biichal passed unharmed through all the Nflgas, lift¬ 
ing the little ones and stepping over the larger until she 
stood before the Guru, who suddenly turned his back upon 
her, and assumed the appearance of a leper. Then circling 
round the Guru and weeping bitterly, B^chal said : " For 12 
years I have served BrahmA, and for 12 years I have 
served thee, and now thou turnest thy face away from me." 
The Guru answered : " Bichal, f tell thee avarice is vile." Said 
BAchal: '* By your feet 1 swear [ never came before to ask a 
favour; it was my sister who deceived you in my clothes.'" 
At once the Guru turned 10 her with his bright form restored : 

" Bring forth my bag, the Mai must have a fruit." But there 
was nothing in the bag, and the Guru laid him down to sleep 
apparently, but down to the lower world he went at oirce to 
visit Vasuki, king of the snakes. Said Vasuki t ** Why have 
you left your k^ali^haa f" | am troubled for Silavianti, 
Queen of HSg.ir-des." Then the snake king gave him a 
and the Guru waking gave the gum to 
laughed : " Can Gugal procure a 
- What the perfect one grants cannot be 
h-'k *1 r- ^ larger fruit," said Bichal, to 

nl k answered: " Whatever your sister begets 

will be the servants of your son.” 

Then BAchal mixed the Gugal and drank it, and con¬ 
ceived, Three months passed away and with the fourth 
came on the quickening, which when her sister heard she 
1?-*^ mixing it uith curd brought it to 

«achal as a draught. The simple-minded BAchal 

look the poison, i>ui the unborn Gyg.i caused her to vomit it. 
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refused, and told him that the earth would not open to receive 
him until he had become a Muhammadafi* Then Guga went 
to Mckka and became a disciple of Ratan Hiji, and on his 
return the earth opened and received him into her bosom 
silting on his black mare JavAdta. After this disappearance 
it is said that Guga used every night to visit his wife Siriyal, 
and that she prepared for his reception by dressing herself 
in her best array and finest ornaments, much to the displea¬ 
sure of her mother-in-law BAchal. 

This is the Muhammadan version of Guga's end, from 
which he received his title of ZMir~Pir^ or the “ manifested 
Saint/' because he appeared to his wife after death. But 
according to ihe Hindu account he was killed in battle with 
the Muhammadans in one of Mahmud's invasions< and as 
every man who dies a violent death is worshipped as a B/r, 
Of demon, so BAchal's son was made Into Guga Blr, amongst 
the Itindus^ which by a trifling change became Guga Pir 
amongst the MuhaTiiniadans. The belief in his re-appearance 
was equally strong amongst the Hindus, but it took quite 
another form, for instead of showing himself to his wife 
nightly^ he burst suddenly forth from a rock fully armed and 
mounted upon his favourite horse JavAdia. [t is In this form 
that he is represented in the colossal statue cut out of the 
solid rock at the ancient capital of Mandor in RajptitAna.' 

The short songs in praise of Guga are very numerous. 
They are sung by the women all over Northern India in 
celebration of bis birth-day, and it is said that most of them 
arc also the compositions of women. The foil owning is one 
of the short songs commonly sung at the of 

Guga's birth-day, but which is addressed to him under his 
Muhammadan title of ZAhir Pir. His shrines under this 
name are much frequented by the lower classes over all the 
country from SirsAw^a to GjAin, or from the foot of the 
Himalayas to the banks of the Narbada. 

Son^ f& Pty^ 

Bhar BliAckn ki ren andherl iiomi ki r5t, 

OAlungi men cliandan choki, ptinelmngi du UAt, 

EtAlungi men jkibamk divalA Ziihir ha ujiyAhV 
Dhan f Dhan ! He BAchal RAm^ jin ye putar jAyfl 
Dhan! Dhan ! He Siriyal RAnl, jin yebar pAyd 
RAja ki nagarii inrn kon sowCj kon jAge ? 

JAge pisanhAn Jaram ki dukhyiri. 

Aur jdge biir bur'Iu Mlak ki m^htAri. 

* See Toa's Raj puEn V<^ [p p. 624, for a descripiK^n and skctc^i tlie 
VlllkC. 
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The following is a literal translation of this song— 

On the ninth night o( the dark half oi Bhftdon, 

I will set up a sandal -wood stand, and sing a few words, 

And light a four-wicked lamp in honnur of ptiir. 

Blest ' Bleat 1 is Bichal RAni, who gave birth ta such a son 
Blest! Blest) is Siryal RAnl, who got such a 
In the city of the Raja, who slcepeth, who w aketh ? 

Awake are the women grinding the weary mill T 
Awake are old women, and women labouring mth child I 

The last lines afford a most convincing proof that th^^s 
song was the composition of a woman. No man. and cer- 
Snfv no Hindu man, would have thought o the lot of 

the three classes of women who alone of all the Raja s sub- 
iect« could not sleep on such a happy occasion. 

^ One of the best known and most popular of the songs 
« to be the cp-^sloo of his ntother'^foobog* ohoo 
her son was preparing tor battle. It is called 

GIT ZAHIR FIR KO. 
t.-^Nhae to dhoe ZAhir Kapri aopahre— 

Age se Kwiri KanyA afe n— 

Shamshir larega. 

Tera to KwAri KanyA byih KarAdiin 
Jo-mcra ZAhir Jita Awe n 
Shamshir larega. 

i.—Nhae to dhoe ZAhir Kapra ao pahre 
Age sc andhi andhA ae ri 
Shamshir larega. ^ 

Tod to andhi andhA netlar dungi 
Jo raera ZAhir JiU Awe n 

Shamshir larega. 

, -Nhae to dhoa ZAhir KaprA ao pahre 
Age se bAnjh bajbota ae n 
Shamshir larega. . 

Tog to bAajh bajhata putUr dAngi 
jo mera ZAhir Jita awe o 
Shamshir larega. 

Tn tbP followinc version I have adhered very closely to 
.u 'inil tJ^d l brieve that I have given the general 
the faiHy. The refrain of ShafnsA^r 

Sr^rlhich means literal^ "the sw^rd will fight/' 1 onder- 
to meaF that " the sword is ready drawn. 

SONG TO ZAHIR FIR- 

,_Matdetia don your best array, 

2 lhir is re^dy tor the tray t 
Draw swords to battlCb 
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A husband to each maid PH give, 
Should my Zihir come back alive ^ 
Draw sworda to battle 
2*—‘Come all ye who have lost your sightj 
Zihir is ready for the fights 
Draw awow to battle. 

Eyes shall every one obtaio^ 

Should my Zfthir come back again | 
Draw swords to battle. 

3 -—Come childless man and barren wife, 
24 hir is ready for the strife; 

Draw swords to battle* 

A son to each of you 1 will give. 

Should my Zihir conie back alive; 
Draw swords to battle. 


I close this account of Guga with an extract from Sir 
Heniy Elliot's notice of the famous SainU 

'■ He is called by the Mahrattas ZAhIr PJr' and >s with them a 
favoun^samt. The loca tradition respecting fiJm is that be was the 
son ofChauhftn Rajput called Vachi, according to some; according 
to others, fewer, whose wile BAchal, a Taar, produced him, after 
being ong barren, at the kind intercession of GorakhnAth, There 

resident in the neighbour- 
hood of h s tomb (seeOahil); the GogAwat* of the desert are de- 

ut^tiuZT . aH^ !* «^led after his name- 

SnitllT Tf to the Garra fGhara), and his 

apitaJ was Mehera on t^t nver. [n a quarrel about land he killed 

Jnee" of his^^othlr “P«n hiniKlf the 

anger of his mother. To escape her imprecations he fled to the 

jungles, and there wished that the earth might open aod swallow 

him up, but ajoice from heaven declared that he cLid oot have the 

K^ma and b^me a Mu^Imn. He appears to have had no dilSi. 

■"<! !■' 

h«Jl are not very distinct. He is said to have 

Ji^ve fought with des, 

perate valour against the Mahomedans; but there is more 
suppose that he must have contended with"5ie earUer 
monarclis, for several favourite ballad, lebte how 


31 —kurukshetra. 

The famous battle-field of Kumkshetr, 
Kaurovas and PAmlavas fought for eighteen da 
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the bank of the Narbida TAl close to the town 

The chakra or district of Kurukshelra vs also called D 

.ha " haly land - aad .hia aaijja “ 

nlH T<! the 7th century, as Hwen Thsang calls it ie € p 
J LfTJr"^ In his time the extent of the cAai™ was 
yoiaias, at his valualior. o( 40 /i to the yojana. 
I?nd«staU Aa expression of “ /»<( o«io»r A /a «/</«*. 

i r«n iC A A«x «A. y«e fa Wa"’^ 

fwf'‘T='his°al“"rk. .he” whole eirooi; 
or 5 tnianas which is the very same that is given m 

fhe“ hlahibhin/la okder the dcseription of 

*Thr X7ac^nn*r of Kurakshetra are contained , in 
thepeV^m o^hrMahibhirata. in this Us houndanes 

ar£ COTlClScW Sl-S-tcd foilo^vs r 

Tn'another passage it Is further described as lying between 
the Saraswati and Drishadwali Rivers 

Sonlh from Saraswati, and north from Drishadwah. they ^ho 

ii, Kurukshetra live in paradise. PitrAna 

The Drishadwati is also mentioned m 

yvifh the holv reKioti of Kurukshetra* iney 
as connected with t ^ Sa^raafa in the wide 

were making the great w n /}rts/ta^»a/t, 

region of Kurokshetra, on Hie 

esteemed holy oo ® ' assigned to Brahmavarta, 

s i^tioiercniTor uc^'^o? nu ^ .1.0 

first extract. Manu says 

.. Ths, region »»d. by n.c .eo. ^ w^h i ; betwoco the S.,os».tO 

and Drishadwali Rivers, is called Brahmanarlla. 

' Mr. Talbert Wtirtler, 

'hvalWsTf^t eaWdsby h k*«icT. o( PanchWa in Seoiher.i 

SurrtV 'idia. Vd, II. pp. »i4ai5. 

J Survey ul India,V-Tll. p.j,s 
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Of these two rivers the Saraswati is well known, and still 
retains its old name in its spoken form of Sarsuti. The 
Other river is^ by the universal consent of all enquirerSp both 
Brahmans and Europeans, identified with the R^kshi. In 
the Mahjbhirata also another river, the Kausiki, is mention¬ 
ed as an affluent of the Drishadwati^ and their confluence is 
noted as one of the holy places. Now the /Causih' 
or" Kausikl juncrion," stdl exists near the village of Balu on 
the R4kshi River, 17 miles to the south of Thanesar I think 
therefore that there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
modem RAkshi is the representative of the Drishadwati. 

But great changes must have taken place in the beds of 
ihese rivers"even in comparatively recent times. Both ate 
now broad sandy channels; but Drishadwati means the 
“rocky" or " stony j'* and the Sarsuti is described by Utbi 
in the rime of Mahmud Ghaani^s Invasion as having a 
bottom full of with precipitous banks and 

impetuous stream** Both the Ghaghar and the Sarsuti, 
which have their sources in the DAns or valleys to the north 
of the SiwAlik range, are liable to sudden doods which rush 
down, just as Utbi describes, that 

sweeps everything before it. During the reign of islam 
ShAh the defeated Nilzis who had crossed the Ghaghar near 
Amb^la before the battle were drowned in great numbers in 
attempting to ford the stream, w-hieh had suddenly become a 
sw^ollen torrent. In January 1840, w^hen marching between 
SunAm and HAnsi, I saw the Ghaghar not less than 1 7 feel 
deep and running with a strong current. J know also that 
the stratum of sand in the AmbAla district is not deep, and 
that it overlies a deposit of boulder stones. In early times 
it seems probable that the beds of all these streams may 
have been deeper perhaps, even as deep as the stratum of 
boulders, and that they have since become sUted up ivith the 
enormous quantities of coarse sand which they bring down 
from the hills at every flood. 

The region of Kurukshetra is said to have been watered 
either by seven or by nine rivers. The names of the nine 
arc . Saraswatj; 2, Vaitaiini; 3, ApagA, or Aughvati; 4, 
MandAkmi Ganga ; 5, Madhusrava j 6. Ansumati ; 7, Kausiki; 

C, Drishtavati; and 9, Hiranyavati or Drishtavail Of these 
the Saraswati and the Drishtavati or Drishadwati have 
already been noticed. The ApagA or Aughvati is a branch 

^ NruhammndaTi by Oowson, Vpl. J|. p. 40, 
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of the Chitang which separates from the main stream a few 
miles to the west of Lidwa, and flows past Puhval to Pab- 
n^wa, where it is lost in the sands. Its whole length is about 
a; miles. The Kausiki is a branch of the Rikshi. The 
others 1 have not been able to identify. But there are 
several important streams at the present day. such as the 
MArkanda, the Nakti, and Chitang or Chatang, of which the 
ancient names arc quite unknown. The Sarsuti and tis 
brAfich^^s hcivc slso so interlaced and inosculated ivith 

one another by Firoz Shah to fill his canals, that the people 
have completely confused their naTnes, so that there are now 
no less than three different Sarsulis. . 

There is, 1 believe, sonic mistake about the niimber of nine 
rivers, as the Hindus invariably assign seven branchy tci all 
their rivers. Such are the Safiiti Sittd/m, the S/ifita Gatida^t, 
and the Sapfa Kausiki, &c., to which I may add as bearing 
upon the question, that there is a place of pilgrimage m 
Kurukshetra still called S^ipfa Saraswaii. Amongst the nine 
names 1 suspect also that No. 4, theMadhusrava, or " honey 
dropper." is a mistake, as it is the name pf one of the holiest 
pools in the bed of the Saraswati at Prithudaka. It seems 
probable also that the Vaiiaram may be only another term 
for the Drishadw'ati or ^dkshi, as it w'as the name of the 
mother of the Rdkshasas. By omitting these two names the 
branches of the Saraswati are reduced to the orthodox 
number of seven. 

But the river that flov s past Thanesar has always been 
known as the holy Saraswati, and as this formed the northern 
boundary of Kurukshetra, the southern boundary must have 
been the RAkshi. In the MahAbhArata the four comers of 
the sacred region are called Ralmtk to the northeast, Araf- 
nuk to the north-west, Rdma-krada to the sowlh-west, and 
Bachakrukid the south-east. In the modern Mah^inyas 
the names are given somewhat differently, as Rdtna y^kslm 
to thp north-east, Araftiuk YMa to the north-west, 

Vakska to the soutli-west, and BacAtikrtik JuksAa to the 
south-east In this series the four names hclong to four 
or demons, who arc said to have Shog and danced 
with joy during the batik, wink they drank the blood of the 
slain, ''I'lic south-west comer is placed at Aa»irffY. 5 miles 
to the south-west of Jhind. where there are sard to be both a 
RdmnJmida and a KspHa lirath. The south-east corner is 
iikicrtl at SM. very nearly midivay between jhmd and FAni- 
pat. on the bank of a stream which is said to be the old bed 
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of the RikshI or Drishadwati, There is; still a Yaksha Kund. 
at Sinkh The north-easi corner is at Ratna i aksha or 
Ratan lakh, close to Pipli on the Sarasuti And lastly the 
north-west corner is placed at Ber, or to the west- 

north-west of Kaithal, where there is also a \ aksha kund. 
According to these boundary points the circuit of the Chakra 
or holy region of Kurukshetra is as nearly as possible 20 >'oja- 
nas, or 160 miles, as follows' - 

* ^|j| _ 



Mii«. 

North aide from Her to Ratna Jakb 

... 40 

East side from Ratna Jakli to Sinkh 

... 54 

South side from Sinkh to Rtimrily 

... 25 

West side froTn RamrAy to Bcr ... 

... 41 

Total 

... ibo 


The estimate of the siste of the region of Kurukshetra agrees 
with the other name given in the MahabhAraia or Samanta 
f^amhaka, “ on every side five," or 20 yojanas all round the 

four sides. „ , 1 1 j 

Within this circuit of 160 miles there are popularly said 
to be 360 holy sites, most of which are connected w-ith the 
names of the heroes of the Mah&bh^rata. Many of these are 
no doubt genuine ancient places, as attested by their high 
mounds and brick ruins. But the greater number appear to 
me to be the inventions of modem days. According to the 
Mahitmyas, of which only one is said to be old, the holy 
places had lain desolate for several centuries after the Mu¬ 
hammadan conquest, when a Dandi or mendicant, named 
R4ma Chandra SwAmi, came from KAsi to Kurukshetra. He 
was grieved to see the desolation, and determined to stop 
there and tiy to restore the holy places. But as even the 
sites of many were unknown, he professed to have obtained a 
knowledge of them in his dreams, and accordingly he wrote 
a book describing them, which is called the MabAtmya 
of 6,000 slokas and also the " Dandi MahAtmya." Long 
afterwards a Pandit of Thanesar, named BanmAli, traced all 
the holy sites from the positions given by the Dandi, whose 
account is now accepted as genuine by all Brahmans, aU 
though his only authonty for the identifications was a dream. 

The whole region is divided into seven bans, or forests, but 
the people do not quite agree as to the names. From two 
independent sources I obtained the following lists, which 
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Solan-ban is added 


II. 


R 4 ni-bafi. 

Aditi-b^. 

Sit-ban, 

Fhalalii-baa 

Mad hu-ban. 

VyAa-ban. 

Sirya-ban. 


together con tain nine different names, 
from other information : — 

[. 

IPrilhu-ban. 

2 , ^ —Kim-ban ^ 

3. —Aditi-ban. 

4. —Sit-ban. 

5, —P|jalaki-ban. 

6 . —Madby-ban. 

7, —Vyas-ban. 

g-— 

9,—Solan-ban. “ 

[ take the first list to be the correct one, as the second 
omits Prithu-ban^ in which the famous Pnihu-daka is situat¬ 
ed On looking at the map it will be seen that the names of 
Surya.han and S<>ian-han belong to the two outside forests, 
and that a smaller Chakra containing seven forests might be 
made by leaving them out altogether This contracted chakra 
would be of the much more reasonable size, of hi tie more 
than 30 miles on each side, or about 90 miles in circuit. 
This smaller space would, however, include all the famous 
places of pilgrimage, as well as the great pjjff |* 

On the west it would extend to the farthest point of Pnthu- 
daka, and on the south to Dachor. And authonty is not 
wanting for this smaller extent of the hol;f region as the hos 
or Krosa of the whole of North-west ndia, from Ddhi to the 
Indus, is as nearly as possible mile, or 7,040 feet, a^ee- 

Insrwith the smaller valuation of 4.000 cubits, as set down 

in the native books.' The five yojanas forming the side of 
the holy regioii would thus be reduced to about 35 miles, and 
the whole circuit to about too miles which 1 have marked m 
the map by thin dotted lines. This limitation would exclude 
both Kaithal and Jhind, both of which I strongly suspect 
have been added to the Chakra in recent limes to gratify the 
Sikh Rajas of those places, 1 may add that there is ^.Rdma- 
brada near the Rakshi, which is one of the^ four comers 
named ii. the MahftbhArata, 17 miles to the south of Thanesar, 
from which point the boundary would incline to the south¬ 
west to Dachor along the old bed of the Rftkshi. 

Hefore describing the sites of the different places of pil¬ 
grimage, the following brief outline of the principal events of 
the war will perhaps be found useful. 

j S.ifiskrTl DicliLinniT ^ Krcisa, 
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Duryodhana of Hastinapura, the Raja of the Katjravas, 
havlog determiixcd to fight the Pindavas, suraniooed all his 
followers to meet on the plainof Kurukshetra, where his army 
encamped facing to the west^ with its right resting on the 
Saraswati River and its left at Amin. 5I miles to the south- 
south-east of Thanesar* On this flank, which was exposed 
towards the enemy advancing from Delhi, a covering trench 
was dug. and at a council of war Bhishma was appointed 
general of the Kaurava army. 

The PAndavas marched from Delhi to Kumkshetra under 
\^udhisthira and his brethren, who chose their brother-in-law 
Drishta-dyunma for their general. On reaching Kurukshetra 
they encamped to the west of the lake facing the Kaurava 
army on the east with their left flank resting on the Saras- 
wati River, and their right near Kirminch. On this Hank they 
dug a covering trench. ^ . 

The fight Tasted for 18 days, but the details given in the 
Mahibhirata are confined to the personal conflicts between 
the great chiefs. For nine days the battle raged furiously, w ith 
great slaughter on both sides, but w-Ithout any decisive result. 
On the tenth davp however, Bhishma was killed by Arjuna, and 
Drona was appointed to the command of the Kauravas. For 
two days there was nothing decisive, but on the 11th day 
Abhimanyu, the youthful son of Arjuna, having broken the 
ranks of the Kauravas with his chariot, was surrounded and 
slain by DuhsAsana. This took place at Amin, which is said 
to be a contraction of Abhimanyu, and which, it will be remem. 
bered, was on the left of the Kaurava position. On the 14th 
day Bhorisiavas w-as killed through the treachery of Arjuna, 
and the place where he fell is now called Bhur6 or Bhore, by 
a contraction of his name. On the same day Jayadratha was 
slain in single combat with Arjuna. On the 15th day Dron^ 
the general of the Kauravas, was treacherously killed by Drish- 
ta-dyumna, ivhen he was uiKirmed. On the 16th day Kama 
took the command of the Kauravas, and on the j 7th day 
when his chariot was driven by Salya, Raja of the Madras, 
he pursued Yudhishihira, and pulled him off his horse, but 
spared his life on account of his cowardice. DuhsAsana, the 
slayer of Abhimanyu, was killed by Bhima, who drank his 
blood. Then Kama driven by Salya was attacked by Arjuna, 
driven by Krishna. Again the PAndavas were guilty of 
treachery, and Kama was killed by Arjuna while trying 
to extricate on.: of his chariot wheels, which had sunk in the 
mud. On the iSth and last day Salya became the general 
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of Kauravas and was slain by Yudhisthira. Then Duryo* 
dhana fled, but was afterwards discovered and taunted into a 
single, combat with Bhima. This fight took place in the very 
middle of Kurukshetra, to the south of the lake. Once more 
the Pindava combatant was guilty of treachery, and Bhima 
broke the thtgh of Duryodhana against the rules of rnace fight¬ 
ing, which positively forbad all blows below the waist. Then 
the Pindavas proceeded to the camp of the Kauravas, and took 
possession of all the jewels and spoils of Duryodhana. There 
also they spent the night. But whilst they slept, AswaihAma, 
the son of Drona, w'lth Kripa and Kritavarman, the only 
chiefs of the Kauravas who had survived the i8th day’s figl^, 
stole tjuietly into the camp of the PAndava and slew Drisn- 
ta-dyumna,' the general, and the five young sons of ^ 
PAndava brothers, and escaped free In the confusion. When 
the heads of the slaughtered PAndavas were brought to 
Duryodhana he was at first ovetjoyhd, but when he saw that 
the heads were those of the sons and not of the hated fathers, 
he died from sheer vexation. 

The war being thus ended by the general destruction of 
so many warriors and their follow'ers on both sides, the 
few survivors, attended by the relatives of the slain, assembled 
on the plain of Kurukshetra to perform the funeral rites. There 
came the old blind Raja DhntarAshtra, the father of Du^- 
odhana, attended by Yudhishthira, and all the widows of the 
departed chiefs, of Duryodhana and Kama and Abhirnanyu. 
accompanied by Kunti, the mother of Kama, then Vidura, 
the uncle of the Kauravas and PindavaSp and Sanjayap the 
charioteer of the MahArajo, and Yuyutsu. the only s^r^'1vmg 
son of the MahAraja, and Dhaumya, 

PAndavas, all went out together to the field of battle. And 
they collected a large quantity of sandal and other odonferous 
woods and sweet oiTs to form a pile on which to burn the 
bodies of the principal warriors, such as Dur>'odhana, Kama, 
Abhirnanyu, Drona, and others ; and they also collected many 
thousand mule-loads of faggots and oil to bum the bodies of 
those of inferior note. And they ordered all the surviving 
charioteers of those Rajas who had been slam to go through 
the plain and point out the corpses of their respective masters, 

so that such Rajas might be burned separately according to 

their rani. And they took with them a thousand cart-loads 
of cloths, some fine and other coarser, to wrap up the dead 
bodies before burning. Then Vidura and those anpomted 
with him, went over the plain of Kurukshetra ; and they first 
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took up with all rcveretice and ceremony the corpse of Duryo- 
dhana and burned it. Next the Rajas of the first rank were 
v^Tapped in fine linen and burned with perfumes ; and amongst 
these were the other sons of Dhritarishra, and the sons oi 
DraupadS, and Abhimanyu, and Drona, and Kama, and the* 
creater Rajas, such as Raja Draupada and Ins son Dhn^ta- 
dyumna, and Raja VirAta. and Raja Jayaratha and Kaja 
Silva and many others. When this burning had been accom¬ 
plished, they kindled a mighty fire and burned all the remain¬ 
ing bodies therein,"' 

The site where the dead bodies of the slam are said to 
have been burned is now known by the name of AsiAi^itr or 
the place of bones.” It was seen by Hwen Thsang in A.D. 
61:5, who says that the corpses had been Heaped up hke 
Straw-ricks, " and that " their bones still covered the plain. 
I'here are no bones visible at the present day at Asthipur; 
and many of the people do not even know the position of the 
place of bones.” But the field of Kurukshetra would appear 
to have been famous long before the time of the Pindavas. 
Here Parasurima slew the Kshatryas, and made ablution 
with their blood, and here Pururavas, having lost the nvmph 
“ Urvasi,” at length met his celestial bride at Kurukshetra, 
” sporting with four other nymphs of heaven in a lake beauti¬ 
ful with lotuses.” But the story of the horse-headed Dadbjf- 
duch. or Dad/tif/ia, is perhaps even older than the legend of 
Pururavas, as it is alluded to in the Rig Veda. " With his 
bones Tndra slew ninety times nine yriiras." The scholiast 
explains this by saying that the thunderbolt of Indra was formed 
of the horses’ head, withw'hich the Aswlns head supplied the 
headless Dadhyanch that he might teach his science to 
them. According to the legend, Dadhyknch during his life¬ 
time had been the terror of the Asuras, who, after his 
death, multiplied and overspead the whole earth. Then Indra, 
inquiring w'hai had become of him, and whether nothing of 
iiim had been left behind, was told that the horses' head 
was still in existence, but no one knew where. Search 
was made for it, and it was found in the lake Saryatidvat on 
the skirls of Kurukshetra.” I infer that this is only another 
name for the great tank of Kurukshetra, and consequently 
that the sacred pool is at least as old as the Rig Veda 
itself.”* 

j\r.ihpb>i^nAla, pp. 

I if t\4;n I'hsnjfi", V'ufL llHp-?t4> 

See Surnry uf liidui, Vd. If. pp^ 2I».I J 
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After the capture of Thanesar by Mahmud of Charm and 
the destruction of the famous shrine of Vishnu called Chakra 
SwAml the only mention that t can find of the place for se¬ 
veral centuries is the recovery by the Raja of Delhi in A.D. 
loai. during the reign of Modud, after which jt probably re- 
mained in the hands of the Hindus until after the final battle 
between Prilhi RAj and Muhammad Bin-SAm when the forts 
of Sarsuti, Samdna, KohrAm, and HAnsi submitted to the 
conquerors. This took place in A H 588 or A1192^ 
and from that date down to the time of Sikandar Loai, I ha\e 
not been able to find any notice of Thanesar or Kurukbet, 
It was no doubt completely mined by the early Muhammadan 
kinss and I see no reason to doubt the statement of the 
Hiifdu MahAtmyas, that it remained desolate for several 
centuries, lUnust, however, have been restored before the 
time of Sikandar Lodi, as that bigoted Prince proposed during 
his father’s life-time to make a raid upon Thanesar for the 
purpose of putting to death all the pilgnms who had assem¬ 
bled to bathe at Kumkhet. The story related in the 
Tarikh-i-Daiidi is as follows: " Before his accession, when a 
crowd of Hindus had assembled in immense numbers at Ku- 
mkhei, he washed to go to Thanesar for the purpose of put- 
ling them all to death. One of his courtiers represented to 
him that it would be better to consult the learned before 
dolnff this Sultin Sikandar caused the doctors to assemble, 
and questioned the chief of them, wW name was Mian 

. 1 . .t ti.:* Malikii.Un amA asked the king 



The MaJiku-l-UlamA said : ‘Since when have they 
habit of doing so ?' Nizam Khan replied 11 was an an- 

dent custom® Mi An Abdulla asked what the Muhammadan 
sovereigns who had preceded him had been in the habit of 
doing The SultAn answered that up they had 

lef the Hindus unmolested. The Maliku-l-DIama then as¬ 
sured the king that it would be very improper for him to 
destroy an anfient idol-iemple and that he ought not to for- 
bid the accustomed rite of performing then abTutions m the 
tank When this conversation had lasted a short time, the 
SultAn placed his hand on his dagger, and exclaimed = You 
dde X itifidels. I will first put an end to you and then 

"Lcre ,he infidels?' cernc ± ce“iie 

‘Every one’s life is m the hand of God—no one can die 

Hie commend; «hoe>m cnlcts the presence of n 
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tyrant must beforehand prepare himself for death, let -what 
may happen t When you asked me. I gave you an answer 

in iontoity with the precepts of the Prophet; if you have 

no reverence for them, what is the use of mouiring? Sultan 
Sikandar^s wrath was slightly appeased, and he said : U you 
had permitted me to do this, many thousands of Musalmans 
would have been placed In easy circumstances by it. Here 
we have the Muhammadan doctrines of the propagation ol 
relidon and the plunder of infidels, or God and Mammon 
loined together in the most naked and unblushing way. 

From that time down to the reign of Akbar, the holy field 
of Kurukshetra was frequented by thousands of pilgrims from 
all parts of India. According to Abul Fazl, Thanesar then 
possessed a brick fort; and a very curious account is given 
in the Tabatai-i-Akbari of the assemblage of pilgrims on the 
bank of the lake in A.H. 974, or A, D. 1567.* When the 
temper or arrived at Thanesar, there was an assemblage^ ot 
Jogis and Saun^fdsis on the banks of a lake called Kurukhet 
This is a sacred place of the Brahmans, and on occasion of 
eclipses the people of Hindustan flock thither from all parts 
to bathe. There was a great assemblage there on this occa¬ 
sion, and the people were bestowing their gifts of gold and 
silver, and jewels and stuffs, upon the Brahmans. Many of 
them threw themselves into the water, and the and 

Sariii}/dsis were gathering a rich harvest from their charity* 
In consequence of a feud w*hich existed between these two 
sects, they came to the Emperor, seeking permission to 
settle it by fighting, The Sannydsts were between 200 and 
300 in number, and the who wear only rags, were over 

500, When the adversaries stood ready to be^n the fray, by 
the Emperor’s order some soldiers smeared their persons with 
ashes, and W'cnt to support the Sannydn's, who were th^ 
weaker parly. A fierce fight ensued, and many were killeo. 
The Emperor greatly enjoyed the sight. At length the 
were defeated, and the Satinydsis w'ere victors.’* 

At a later date the holy shrines of Kurukshetra are said to 
have been desecrated by order of Aurangzeb, who built a 
castle on the island in the lake called Mughalpira, from 
which his soldiers could fire upon any venturesome pilgrims 
who came to bathe. But with the decline of the Mughal 
empire, and the ascendancy of the Sikhs, many of the old 
shrines have beenyestored, and new shrines have been built, 

' EllifliS Muhammadan fftiloriani, by Do«kwn, Vol. J V, pp. 439*4^. 

* /t/riw, V'ql. V, p. 21$. 
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to which thousands of pilgrims of *ec1ipSs! 

But the March 1879, who? the 

Sstfc thonged whh people iesUike 

iTThe Jollo^Sg lis. of ft. P'f-» ■>'P"tS: ““hive 
wilhin the Chakra, or holy ■='«““ “• ^Sek up from 

bterted all >^0 "ames .ha. I have beeu abl^« 
various sources. Manv of .hem tave uo co^ec 
heroes of .he M‘h4bi;im.a^^e^M“ 

merous temples dedicated to ?siva, ana selec- 

dedicated to^he Sun. But 

plScl“U\rth?baS^ 

zt 

the names of the much more 

i^e “t-iJame'; of <H-h™es 

of ihelj own namos. — 

[N. B,-\n this list the letter T sUrds for TtralAs, or place of pil- 

grimage.] pilgiimage named Push- 

A^ad,at A^umdvat. Th ^ P P e 

paka T, Dasaratha T, Af ^ b^,„„da,y of the Chairs. 

place derives its name. It is on the eastern ow j 

11 miles to the west of Kamal- 

AmMa»a.—Hivy^ . - jts name from Abhimanyu. 

Amtn or AAAimafijyEi f<hera,J^ jayadratlia inside the 

the youthftil SOI. of Arj^na is Ilso called CAair^- 

K^urava camp m front of A™'"- ^ - circle” to surround 

ikya, because ^e. 5 miles to the south 

Abhimanyu. Amin is ^ a ^feet in length from north 

south-east of Thanesar. 'f . ' |,(..Srti,i cf from a< to 30 feet, 

to south by 800 feet m bread h, with a he.gM oMm J ^ 

On the top f ^j^jg^pl^edkated to Aditi. and a knnd 

pilgriroage are a V the sun. Here Aditi is said to 

and temple ;i,e.ic ibstraclidn to obtain a son. and here 

have seated herself m ^mi ^ burya. All 

accoidingl^y children pay Ihc^dtvoiions at the temple 

women who wish for male eh „n^^ftcrwards Jiathe in the bufaj 
of Aditi on Sunday (Adityawif), and wicrwar 

‘‘'■“j . GhdL i mite to the west of Thanesar— 

Avi'S,' V -e <“>* « M.hi R,.. 
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Asthilfurs, dr the " Place of Bones /' Vat a Tirath, or the " Baniao' 
tree pilgriTnage." 'fliia tree is said to have stood on the spot where 
the bodies of all the aJain in the iS days of battle between the 
Kaulavas and Pindavas were collected and burned. TTie site is to 
the west of Thanesar and to the south of Aujaa Ghat, Bones of 
large site were still to be SMn here in the time of Hwen Thsang. 
Whatever existed on this site was long ago swept away by the 
Muhainmadans, who built a Madrasa or college on the ruins, which 
has also disappeared, but the mound is sliir known by the name of 
Afadrasa TUs. [ made several excavations in this mound, which 
brought to light an extensive platforoi of unbaked bricks still 364 feet 
in length, besides many remains of walls and fragments of tcrTa> 
rotta sculptures. The mound is 700 feet Jong by 500 feet broad. 
The unbaked bricks were 14! by 8 by 4I inches. ! found only one 
carved hnek but there were numerous fragments of stone, several 
Hirved, all of which looked as if they had been fractured fay hie. 
The bricks were of several siics, from 13 to 15 inches in len^b, by 
9 and 10 mehes in breadth, and from 2 to 3} inches in thickness. 
Amon^ the stone fragments there was a half life-siie head of Siva 
« Trilochana. and a larger head and body of a female crouching. 

I he terra-cottas also were broken, but I obtained one with two 
figures wrestltng of which only the lower portion is missing. The 
fibres are distinguished by long haJr and curly hair, and the expres¬ 
sion of pain on the cuHy-haired wrestler is well marked, aJlhou^h 
much exag^rat^ At some distance to the north-east there is a 
small mound called Dktra, 150 feet in diameter at base, and 80 feel 
at top with a height of S feet. 

TiraUij where Farlsara performed asce. 
Vedavati Tirath^ 

“■* i»ila <« »<»ai of 
“ ““ “d 

Banp»ra.S^ Kunj Tirath. 

Bdr 4 h.—\^Ah T., or the Boar Jneamation of Vishnu. 

mSaiJa T Suiya-Kund, Chandra.Kllpa, and 

Bsrssoia.—Bajisumuh Tirath. 

J?tf™^.“B]ndu Tirath. 

to tfrCt of^Peh™ ^ ■ *"*(?* ^ n^e^r and a* miles 

Chakra and -j- f north-west of the holy 

Chakra, and here accord,ogly there « a Yakshakund, where dwef![ 


* this group. 

V»n» Kennedy * Researdw* in tfinj,, MyTholtsy. 


P< sole. 
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the Guardian Yaksha of the north-west comer. The name is fre¬ 
quently written Behr, but as the place is said to be situated m the 
midst of a forest of jujube treeSp Bad£iri\ or Ber, the proper spel¬ 
ling would appear to be Ber. 

BAsr or 8 miles to the west of TTianesar; Surya Kond^ and 

Bhurisrava Tank^ or Bhurisaras. On the bank of the Jatler the young 
Kaurava warrior Bhurisravas was treacherously slain by Arjuna PAn- 
dava. Bhor or Bhore is a large village on a mound just half-way 
between Thanesar and Pehoa. The houses are aEI built of large old 
brfeksp i2i by by a inches, ! have already given the story of the 
death of Bhurisravas from the MahAbhArata. The following is the 
account w hich I received on the spot: ** Bhurisrava, the ^on of Soma- 

dr tya> of Benare&H died here* The village is named Bkor after 
him ; Arjun struck off both his arms with an arrow. It Is said that 
an eagle (^tdA, or vulture) flew away with one of the arms to the 
west where ShujAh BAdshAh afterwards reigned^ On this arm was 
an armlet with the Koh-i-nAr diamondj, which was afterwards taken 
by Ran jit Singh ^ and is now with Queen Victoria* 

When Bhurisrava first came to Kurukshetra he intended to have 
joined the Kauravas* He was met by Krishnaj. w’ho asked him^ ** Why 
have you come here with Only three arrows T" He replied that three 
arrows were sufficient to annihilate a whole armyp and that with one 
arrow he could pierce every single leaf of a tree. Krishna pointed 
out a tree to be shot at, and at the same time concealed one of the 
leaves of the tree under his (poi. The arrow was shot, and all the 
leaves of the tree W'erc found to have been pierced, as well as the 
leaf under Krishna^s foot, although the fcMt itself was not hurt. 
Krishna thought that it wmiild be veiy unlucl^ for the Pandavas to 
have so powerful an archer against them^ ^ he assumed the form 
of a Brahman and asked Bhurisrava to give him hfs head. The 
archer consented^ but with the condition that his head should be 
placed on the pinnacle of Krishna's chariot, so that he might behold 
the fight w'hich lie had come purposely to see. His head was cut off 
at once and placed on the pinnacle of the chariot, and the Pandavas 
w^ere at once victorious.^* 

BramaAdaL —Brahma^aiia Tfrath* 

7 miles to the south of Thanesar. The holy places 
are $urya Kund, Vishunpada, JyeshtAsrama, and KontiTirath. At the 
last spot the Rishis recited tbe/ii to Kunti, the mother of the PAn- 
davas. 

on the Aughvati River bed, 13 miles to the south¬ 
west of Thanesar-Amrita-sthAn and Amrita Kiipa. 

DacA0r^ on the Chotang River, 24 miles to the south-south-west 
of Thanesarj DakshAsrama Tirath. 

Tri vishtap Tirath and Kotaka Tirath. 

BAM^dAi .—Ekahansa Tirath. 

Bi?riAert\ —Dhanya-ja sa m Tirath. 

Dffsar—the ^4wo fakes/^named Jyod-liradaand Surya Kund Tirath. 

6 miles to south-west of NagdUj Sindan Tirath, BarA 
and ChhotA AndhIAta Tirath^ Anna Tirath, GangAyam Tirath, and 
Dosaratha Tirath* 
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Gif£fah\ —^Apag^ Tiratb. From tbh name 1 conclude tliat Godalj 
must be somewhere on the line of Apag& or Augbvati River between 
Tliancsar and Phai^I. 

^jff^ffrffffr—Gandharpa Tirath^ 

G^jfjMi^,~Budnipara^ Gang^^ Mandikini^ and Kontl Tfraths. 

—Gavim Bhavana Tfratfi. The name of the place appears 
tr> be only a contracted form of Uwt of the shrine^ 

GifmtAiifaf 4 miles to south-south-weat of Pehoa- Soma TIrath. 
//dSar$\ 5 Riles to ^outh-we:st of Pundar-Suraj-Kund, 
/]^flr.™Pancha Nidha and Konti Tirath. 

/itdra&artr —^Endra Tirath^ where Indra perfonmed fa/ras^a. 

—Bhuteswar, Soma, Sukraj AsidhArA^ Jw 4 la, MAIesivara^ and 
Surya. Kund Tiraths. 

yohat .—Jonahnlda or Jonasara Tirath, 

JCd/ua .—Suraj Kond and JajAli Kund Tiraths. 

A'ifl/jjj.—Kmdinj Bakarlnh Kinjanp and Kalasl Tiraths, 

Kapila-hrada Tirathp which gives its name to the pfaco. 
has shrines dedicated to each of the seven Planets, 
Saryi, 5 om^, MangaJa, Budha, Vrihaspatl^ Sukra, SanichaTp as ivellas 
KAhii and fLetu. 

a small village in Kdmd-vaM^ or ICdm-Stifi, also called 
yakA~6att, where there is a shntio to K^meshwara Mah^dev^a ivitli iivo 
brickghAtsand two brick temples. But the most frequented stili is a 
small brick celh which the people call Uraufiad/ia dAdfiddr^f wlirre 
Draupadip the w ife of the Five Pandava brothers, is said to have pre¬ 
pared dinner for her husbands. 

^ Kardna, 4 miles to north of KaithaJ Karandava anu KubTilr 
Tiraths. 

Kasdtf ^—Sri 'Hrath. 

Kasoyan .—KAyAsAdhan Tiratb. 

Kewadak. —Konti-kbpa Tiratb. 

Kh^ddlwa or Khaiisa, 6 miles to east of Kailhal Siva Kund l irath. 

nAedira^Af Kan siki Tirath. 

KArri-Sunaerdm, or Malin-Khcri-TApan Tiratb. 

KsmdncA .—-KultAran Tirath. 

AV/ or Am/.—K ultAran Tiratb. 

2milesto south of Nagdu K,iosjki*hradn, *infl 

Panca Tirthi Tij^ths. 

Kambya Tirath, 

ATi/r^i-^wd — Kusa Tirath and Surya Kund. 

/Cu^d/i^ra» or Kultdran, Dear Kaithai-KultAran, Kalasl and Kfili 

Kund Tiraths, 

Lakhnar ,—Kimeswnra Tirath. 

Losa^Udhira Tirath. 

Afdna^ 4 miles to the w®t of KaiLhal-Maijushya Tiratb aitd 

MAn-sar Tirath. ^ 


of Peboa^ ^apta Sataswal Tinlh 


or 


Afdtig^af 5 miles to west 
the " Seven ^rawatis-"' 

Mukata Tirath, which gives its name to the villnffo. 
a mifcs tosouth-south-east of Pharal-Kansiki Tirath and 
Drupada-vati Tirath, 
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or Madhiivana^ 4 miles to south of PhnraUMndbuvatJ 
Tiralh, Budhavala Ti^ath^ Kau^ik! Tirath, and Datpavali Tirath. 

II miles to soyth-sQulh-wc&l of Thancsair-Nipia-hrfidA 
Tirally Narakatitr on the Sarasulij near Aujas GhAt to ivest of Thanesar^ 
Biiikam Kand or Bhisham pitik.iTimth, Here Bhikhain or Bhishamai 
the general of the Kauravas ariiiyp Vi'as killed, and hts body burned on 
the bank of the pooh 

AVjflJtjfp at the junction of the Kausiki and Chotang Rlversp 14 
miles to west of Karnil-Misrak and NimkhAr Tir.iths. These two 
names are also found together in Oudh on the CumtL 

OAnsS^ii/ii, between Nisang and Taracri. 

Pardsara, near BAlu-Parlsara TErathj where the holy man per¬ 
formed ffffiasja. _ 

or PnAndu'^y on the Aughvati River, 11 miles to the 
south-west of Thanesarj Pavanahrada 1 irathp and Kapila Muni Tirathx 
PavanAda is a contraction of Pavanahrada, or the ** Breezy Tank, 

Phara/f in Palki-Banp on the Aughvati Riverj 17 miles to south¬ 
west of ThanesaTp Phniki Tirath, Drishadwati Tirath^ Mausafj Surya 
Kund, Sumahatp PAnikhAtt Rishi, and Sukra Tirath. 

Piftddrs Soma and PindAra Tirath, 

PrifAudaJta or on the Sarsuti River, 14 rnUrs to west 

of Thanesar, The plaec derives its name from Raja Prithu, the son 
of Vena Raja. Here Prithu performed the usual or funeral 

ceremonieSj and for twelve days after the burning of his father s body 
he sat on the bank of the ^raswati offering water to all comers. 

Hence the spot was called Prithudakap or Prithu^i pool from or 

water,'' and the city which he afterwards built on the same 
spot w'as called by the same name- The towx of Pehoap as it is 
usually called, is built partly upon the low ground and partly on 
an old mound as lofty as that of Tlianesar, or from 30 to 
high, its antiquity is proved by the large siie of its old bricks, 

which are 18 by 12 by i| and 3 inches. In the lower ^rt of 

the western portion of the city there h a modem temple of GariA* 
nalA, who is said to have been a disciple of Jn the 

wall of this temple is fixed an insenpuon in 16 lines of Raja 
Bhoja Deva, the son of Rama Bhadra Deva, dated in Samvai 276, 
both in words and in figures. This date, ^ I have already made 
known, most probably ref era to the era of Sri Harsha^ which began m 
A,D, 607, The date of the inscription will therefore be A D. 8S2, 
at which time, as we know from the Gwalior mscriplion of 5 . 9331 
A,D. 876, there was reigning a powerful king of the same name, who 
IS most probably the Raja Bhoja, that was contemporary with Sankara 
Varmma of Kashmir, hctw'een A.D. 883 and QrfJi- In the midst^of 
the bazar jn the south-east quarter of the city there is a second in^np- 
tion of 11 lines fixed in the wall of a dwelling house called Stddgtr- 
ka-/favrh\ The lower left-hand comer of this inscription is con¬ 
cealed in the wall of the building. Twenty-one lines are exposed, and 
some 7 or 8 lines more, for 9 inches in length, are hidden m the wall 
[ asked for permission to take the stone out of the wall for the pur- 
pose of copying the inscfiptioHi which is perfect, promising st 

the same timt. to replace it at my own expense, but the surly owner 
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of the house refused, and the inscribed stone, which is now used as a 

'.5‘>i,rwr. 5:4™ iiSit""’'"*- 

on «-r to me to be quite as old as Thanesar. The mound 

ThanisaJ hlr own stands is perhaps not so lofty as the old fon of 

ie oUhe nT'’* foLind tn the ruins 

are of the same kinds and of the same age. Amongst the terra-cotta 

Tdraw^tiL perfect figure of a king seated, of which 

a drawing is given in the accompanying plate> 

The places of pilgrimage at Prithudaka are very numer- 
ous, but here are five which are esteemed more especially 
holy. These are named Madhusrava, Ghritasrava PAnSn^ 

}olto«ing‘fi« .in'* o’ ''“ch are deseribrf in^the 

Inelf "p»h of "i'- 

"l"" A™<>rWrk»,<iawi,h 

d the old phee, rkX.h.;j , ... 

Aliams, dedKaledtotheplJ,,, Ven^ef o^‘^i!leeer"h‘’"‘“7°“'“i 

on this spoL ^ who performed 

learn anything about thesluHbT* ^’^P®”cd/' but I have failed to 

Bhrigu performed tapasya, 

culaf;trur£n7i™tlfeve% of a parti- 

at Gaya, which is -f 

temple of Brahma-yoni on jts7ummit^^' “ >ts from the 

Moon.” 

call^ respectively the first, second thhd^nd f four pools 

. Tirirrt.-^DcvAoi -T&i"** 


-- w+t lurcsiy wnere he led a hnlhr IUm l - 

supposed to be still alive at A'a/^itd •'o « 

therefore be at Kalftpa, but oonrof '’'“'“M 

such a place. »nformants have ever heard of 

■O " "" " ■■ '» * M">. »=!.» 

Dasra-Samudra. or the " Second Sea.” 

' Sec PUe XXVII, 

Wilsor', VbtiFiu Purana. p. jgj. 
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or the Ghi-iftellbg'^ p< 5 oK m which or clari^ 
fled butter, is said to spring up. This is one of the holiest places at 
Peboa. 

or the " Keaddiberatorj" that js^ from the sio of 
cutting off the four heads of Brahma, Siva was freed from this sin 
by bathing in this prool, 

Krifidva^, or Karfidpan This place received its name 

from AswathWa, the son of Drona and Kripi^ who was also called 
KArpAvaii after his mother Kripi, the daughter of the nymph Urvasi. 

AfadAu-sravaf, or the honeys welling pool/* This is the most 
popular of all the holy places at Pehoa, and everybody accordingly 
bathes in it. As it is a stagnant pool, the stench rising from it in the hot 
weather is quite horrible, fti 1^7^ ^ petty Raja Tvas on his way to 
bathe in this holkst of pools at Prithudakah ; unfortunately the pool was 
quite dry' that year, but the officiating Brahmans, not wishing to lose 
the anticipated present from the Raja, began to hlE the hollow with 
water draw^n from a neighbouring well by a Onrjjj, or leather bag/' 
but the Raja hearing of the trick of substituting common w^ell water 
contaminated by leather for the holy w'atcr of the Saraswati pooh 
turned back indignantly and returned to his home, leaving the disap¬ 
pointed Brahmans to be punished by the laughter of the people. 

MannsAya r/rd-M. 

Os/tii-s/ftrna or 

PnA/a-Samudraf or the First Sea/^ 

or the '' Sin-ender.'* In this pool the Ganges is said to 
have bathed to cleanse herself from the load of sin w hich she had ac¬ 
cumulated from the numerous bathers in her own waters. It is one 
of the holiest places at Pehoa. 

PritAMduka at PrMestpar^ received its name from Prlthu, the 
son of Raja Vena. At this spot Prithu sat for 12 days after his fa 
ther's cremation, offering water to all comers. Hence the place w^ns 
called PritAudaJta, or Prithu's pool/* and the town which he after¬ 
wards built received the same name. 

Pdma TirtAa ,—Here Rama performed iafiasjra. 

Sindku-dwtfa^ or the Sindhu'a isle/' 

T$sra-Samiidrat or the” Third Sea+” 

Utnakt or i/^ank Ttraik 

VasijAta firdihTit and Vas/sAta dieaka .—^These two names are 

f ven in the list as those of separate shrines, but the only one that 
could hear of w^as on the north bank of the Saraswati, a short 
distance above the Vswamitra mounds and upward^ of a mile from 
Pchoa. 

Vfswamiira Ttra/A .—^Tliis is situated on the south bank of the 
Saraswati^ on a mound rising 40 feel above the bed of the river. Here 
are the remains of a line temple, of which only the stone doorway of 
the sanctum is now left standing. There is a mass of solid bricks, with 
numerous fragments of carved bricks. Over the dix>rw^ay there is a 
male figure with two arms seated with hands in Iapi and with a small 
elephant on each side anointing him. To his left were the //ava- 
or nine pTanets, and to the right the AtAia-SaA/t^ or eight 
female energies of gods. 
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Vrihaspati, where Ihe regent of the {jljinel Jiiuittr uerlornied 

t&paiya. 

Yitydti Tiratk ^—This shnne Is in honour of tht common ^mtestor 
of both Kanrnviu and Pindavas. This is the last of i]ie JVitliudaka 
places of pilgrimage. 

Putval, 3 miles lo the south-east of Thanesar, on the Au^hvitJ 
Rivefj Chatwaran Devakhlt Tlrath. ® 

Fundsri, 6 miles to floulh o( f^arah Pundarika, and Nacahrada 
Tiraths. 

PunpKn, in Jhind, Panah Deva, Munjhat, and Glrahi Vakslia 
Tiniths. 

Fushkar hedL — Pushkara Timth. 

Rdmray, near the south-comcf of the holy chakra, and K 
miles to the south-west of Jhind Sanabilya Tfrath- There is another 
^lacc of the same name near Thauesar. At Raniray there is also a 
Surya Kund and a Yakshiiii-hrada, 
jRastff ^.—Brahma Tirath. 

Pasirta. 7 miles to east of POndari Riumochan Tirath, a pool in 
which the bather is freed from debt/* 

at the north-east corner of the holy chakra close to Piplj- 
fcantj Tirath, and Gangahrada* This place is named after Yaksha 
tutna, w'lio ts the guard lao of the noith-cast comer, 

Sdek .—Suthi I1rat]|+ 

Sddkan .—Saukhani Devi Tirath* 

Vimaia'Sara. 

SainpaAaf ot Samiat.-This place I believe to be represented by 

^ Dianesarafid 4 miles to the east of 

Sajdmdn. —Surya Kund. 

-Sakaiavarta and Pipalopafca Tiraths. 

-H»"" Ti.,H „d 

SdNiaju. —^Sankasarika Tirath. 

Sarpadarpa and N'Agadamon Tiraths 

KApal-Mochan Tiraths ^ the former 
dedicated to Sukra or Venus, and the latter to Siva. 

.YAerrar-ji.^Sarak, Kantl-ktpa. and IrAspad Tiraths. The originaf 
name of the place was most prokbly Sarnia, since changed to the 
better known name of Sher^arh. to tliL 

Brahmasrwfaand Siipta Rfshi Tiraths. 
a< the south-east corner of the chakra of Kumkshelra 
The full name « Mid to be Sin^hatia, which h that of a place near 
Saphtdan \aksha Kund and Sani Yaksha Tirath Tk.^ * ft 

guardian yakshas of the south-east comer These are the 

Veda vat j T, 

-.n.Srjl.S’r' ."d Srt- 

—Su-Tiralh, 

Tk, ^frath being one of the principal places of pilgrim- 
ai.e at Thaoesar. I have given a descript&n of antiquities^if this 
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fanious place gf piIgnmage in one of my eariy reports.» The fort^ 
which is stiU 6o fcetJiigb above the fielda^ was stormed by Mahmud 
of Ghazni in A.D, loi i ; but in A.D. 1043 it was retaken by the Raja of 
Delhi, in whose haoda it would seem to have remained until the time 
of Mohammad Ghori. 1 can find no notice of Thancsar during hEs 
campaigns^ although Hinsi and Sarsuti are often mentioned. 1 prc* 
sume therefore that it must have been deserted by the Hindus when 
the Muhammadans occupied Hinsi in force under Aibek. As the 
holy places about Thanesarare vci^ numemua, J have arranged their 
names alphabetically for the convenience of easy reference. 

Apaed Tirath is on the Apagi or Aughvatt River^ a few miles to 
the sDutn of Thanesar. 

Agnr-prdckttf^ where Agni performed tapasjf^. 

Adtiya ^fdr^and^i Tlmih. 

Bra^ffid-iupa .—Pool of Brahma. 

Chaiur-muUt a temple dedicated to Brahml, on the high mad to 
the north of the town. 

CAakrd r/rd/A,—Here Krishna Vishnu) took up his chakra to 

kill Brikhnm. The shrine which was called CAaAm Swami was de¬ 
stroyed by Mahmnd of Ghaini. 

Dfirga-Papa^ in honour of the goddess DurgA. 

Durga TirafA, ditto* _ 

EJkorairij here Krishna rested for "^ one n^ht* 

Ganga-kradat—Ou the Saraswati, where Gangl bathed. 

//riday Jaftyan. 

hidm TtrafAy where fndra performed fapasya. 

/Curtt-dwaj Tiraik .—This is a holy temple at the west end of the 
Harbida T 4 I and close to the south side of the old fort. Here Kuru 
planted his flag [dhwaja) when he began his £apasya. 

KausiJti 7 » 4 M„ in honour of Kausiki River, 

Kan it TiratA^ in honour of Kunti^ the mother of the PAndavas, 
KtiPera TiratA, where Kuvera performed fapasya. 
Ku/a-pracAin,^Bm Ganga bathed and got rid of the load of sins 
which had accumulated from others in her own stream. 

KMri-Aa-vdsa.—Ht:TC water was changed to milk [KsAiri} for 
the benefit of the PAndavas. 

Z,aAsAmt-Ajtnd OT LaAskya TtrafAr 
LaAori TiraiA. 

NaraAitidri of AnaraAa.^l have mislaid my note about this place. 
It referred^ however^ to the escape of some one from JVaraia or Hell. 
The place is on the bank of the Saraswati^ 2 miJes to the west of 
Thanesar. 

PadmdnaAAa i^p^^ , -1 1 

Fardsurma. _On this site the hero Parfisuninia laid down his aue 

after having slain the Kshatriyas twenty-one t]mcs+ 

Kihfuna or Papafi- 

Kdma Tirff/A, where the hero performed tapasya, 

Kudra Linga. 

• Ste Arch^olugicai Surrey of Indb^ VoJ. fl. p. 2lJ. 
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Jiudra 

S^rasuf .—Here Samswati herself performed 
Sart^m Tira/k. 

San*naSfTHdi 

S<fmif-firdc/un^^HiiTc the moon performed fafiasya. 

S/^diiH Ttrafkt half a mile to the north of the town on the side of 
the high road leading to AmblLa. SiAanu is one of the name^P of Siva 
under the form of the lingam, 

Sf*^ra TirafA, where Sukra or Venus performed fufiasya. 
STtiirga-dK'ari, or Heaven^j door,"—By bathing here an entrance 
1$ obtained rnto paradise. 

the sage performed/dTj^tf^a^ 
the ^ Old Maid/'—fferean ancient virgin having 
propiiial^a Rishi, borea child. The place is therefore much fre¬ 
quented by barren women, 

TAafta. —Brahmi-sthin Tirnth. 

PaiSa Tr«tlf or Dachor, Upapalo, and 

l/rftdyacAa .—Renuka Tlrath. 
pyds 4^Aerf, —Silihotar Tiralh. 

3£.-^EAJAPI/RI, or RAJAORL 

The earliest mention of Rajmri is by Hwen Thsanff 
who came from Kpbmir by way of Kg-h-ehe-pu-h, or Raja' 

a dependency 

of Kashmir had no Raja. In the Raja Taran^mi it is 
first noticed in the time of Kalasa, A.D. tiso to iJs. when 
San^AmapJa succeeded to the throne of Raiapnri, on the 
death of his father Sahajp4la. Madanp4la, the brother of the 
dec^sed Raja, disputed his title, but the nephew prevailed 
against hiin with the assistance of Kashmir, and was one of 

cotjrt of V” themselves at the 

I. Kirttini of Arvaptira, 

a. Asata ot Oiampeya, or Chaniba. 

3. Kalasa of ValEipura, or Bifaoli. 

4. ^Tigrama of Hajapuri, or Raiaori. 

5. Ulkarslia of Lohara, or DirvibhisAra 
O, Aurv«a, 

7 , Gambhirasiodha Kanda. 

B, Ka^htav^U^ 

E.UTe?aE'‘.'S'd»* S>i“p“K?Klt 

prevailed, and Kandarpa was appointed governor of 
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Loharo^. Afterwards Harsha proceeded against Rajapurl in 
person, but returned through fear of Turushkas, In A*D. 
10S8-89 Ibrahim of Ghazni had made a successful campaign 
in the PunjAb. 

In the year 66, or A.D. 1090, Harsha sought to kill his cou¬ 
sins Uchcnala and Sussala, but they escaped, the elder taking 
refuge with King Kalha in Rajapuri, and the jfouoger in Ka- 
lanpra^ The King of Kashmir then tried to bribe Kalha 
with the offer of the kingdom of SangrAmpala if he would kill 
Uchchala. Harsfia was expelled by Uchchala in A-D. 1100, 
during whose reign SangrAma, Raja of Rajapuri, died and was 
succeeded by his younger son SompAl, w*ho threw his elder 
brother PratAp Pala into prison and afterwards killed him. 
Sussala ascended the throne of Kashmir in the year 88, or 
A.D. Ills, and received the homage of Kalha, Sompal, and 
other princes. During his reign NAgpAl, the son of the mur¬ 
dered prince Pratap, sought refuge in Kashmir. Sompal 
then sent for BhikshAchar, the son of Harsha, from Vallapura, 
but Sussala installed Nagpal, and Sompal was obliged to fly. 
In the year 95, or A-D. 1119, however, Sompal returned and 
his nephew lost the kingdom. When Ehikshu attacked 
Sussala, Sompala joined with a contingent of Turushkas. fie 
was still reigning when Sussala was killed in A.D. 1 rs7, and 
the last mention of him is after 11^2, when, worried by the 
conduct of his son Bhopala, he sought an asylum with Java 
Sinha of Kashmir. This son was afterwards married to Me- 
nila, one of the king's four daughters. 

The Muhammadan history of Rajaon begins after the 
death of Zeinulabuddin in Kashmir. During his time the 
Hindu R^a of Rajaori, named Sundar Sen, sent his eldest 
daughter RAjya Devi to the Sultan. On her arrival the king 
was sporting on the Wular lake, and when he saw the lady’s 
pari^ coming, he asked one of his followers "what mother's 
duh is that ? On bearing that it belonged to the Rajaori 
Princess, he said, " As 1 have already called her' mother' 
how can I receive her as a wife?" She was sent to the 
palace, where she afterwpds became a Muhammadan, and the 
Rajwir Kadal, or Rajaori Bridge, was built by her. The Raja 
then sent his second daughter Sundar Debi to the king. She 
also became a Muhammadan, but retained her Hindu name 
and the people called her Sundar-md-~Ji, She bore a son 
Adham ShAh, who was generally known as the VVali. As ht 
quanelled with his brother Haidar ShAh, the king gave hiir 
the governorship of the lower hills, including Punach anc 
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Rajaorit 3S far as KAlanor j on his father s dtsath he returned 
to Kftlanorj where he had a son named Siltandar Shih S^ul 
D uring the retgn of his brother Haidar SMh, he rnarched to 
Tammu, where he induced the Raja to support his invasion of 
Kashmir. Bui ho was shortly after killed m a skirmish with a 
party of Mughals, leaving his eldest son Fateh Khan to pro- 
^cute his claims to the throne. Fateh eventually succeeded, 
and by his aid the descendants of his brother obtained pos¬ 
session of Rajaori. Sikandar's son, Sher Afkun, generally 
known by bis Hindu nfiine of Kalanor bi> or Sinh^ was the 
father of Nur ShAh, or Nil Si, the first Muhammadan Raja of 
Rajaori. NihSi first conquered the country, and afterwards 
marrying the Raja's daughter he succeeded to the chiefship. 
His descendants afterwards reigned undisturbed as Muhani- 
madan Rajas, each bearing a Hindu nanie In addition to his 
other name. The list of the Rajas of Rajaori, as far as 1 
have been able to ascertain, is as follows— 


Nc. 

AD. 




T 

losn 



3 

i«j85 

Pila. 


3 

Tipa 

Soma Pala, 


4 

fi 35 

Bhu 

Pab. 




Sundar Sen» douffhiCf 




msiETicd Zd riulabiJdin« 



1473 

AdJi-nm Kkan 



1475 

: Sibindar Sani 



14S0 

Sher AHcLin ... 

KaJanOr Siv 


l$oo 

Raia Nur Stiah 

m SL 



tF 

Baha-Uiddin 

Bhajf Si. 


iA 

1 tt 

Anwar Shah 

Utlain Si. 


16 

IV 

'Huibai Shah 

^ Haihat St, 

J 

pp 

Sard^r ^shah 

Rti\:\n Si 

1 id 

1 h 

Shah Sim'ar 

.San^r Si. 

I 


Di^LiPai 

Dovtal Si. 

1 L 


Shah , 1 

1 Chak Si- 


0 

hi 

Sh^habuddin 

1 SaTij^ar Si. 


t 6 og 

■ 1 

Burhanuddin 

Hanarn $i. 


l^l> 

li 

(bhaduf KKan , 

Eiihadur Si. 




SirmaBt Khavi 



1640 

P¥ 

Tajuddin 

Cbatr. Si, hii dau^hltir married 





Aur,anff«br 


1650 

ht 

Hayai Kbafi 

Hayat Sl Satiad of Aurangitb* A.H- 


f(Ses 

it 

In 3 .ya(ulla Khan ..h 

it< 73 ' 

Reigned 14 years. 


jfijO 

IV 

HiJA>'atij1b Khnnl 



1^*3 

IP 

Nyamiitulb Khan | 

Reigjilng in iiig A«H. and 1151 A N. 


I74P ; 

tV 

Rihmalulla Khan 

Bahadur Si. 



IV 

LCnrirnulla Kluan 

Died .\r H. 1233^ 



PI 

A^aimlLl Khan ' 

ImpnHflfiDd nl rj»h^r. 


iSiS 

ht 

Rahimulb Khan 

En iS4ft received RiShti in exchange 
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33.—CHAMPA, OR CHAM BA. 

The State of Champa comprises the whole course of the 
RAvi and its tributaries within the mountains. In the Raja 
Tarangini it is called Champa and Champapurt, a name which 
belongs properly to the capitalj but is commonly applied 
to the whole district. The climate is temperate, as the valley 
of the RAvi is sheltered from the hot winds of summer by ihe 
lofty range of the Dhaola dMr, or w'hite mountain, which 
forms the w'ater parting between the ByAs and the RAvi, 
The snow' disappears from its summits in September, but in 
the sheltered ravines it re mains throughout the year, and during 
the lime of the Mughal Emperors it was regularly supplied to 
the imperial kitchen at Lahore. The mass 0/ the people 
are shepherds, called Gadis, who bring their flocks dunng 
the winter into the warmer valley of the ByAs. They wear 
a peculiar cap of thick w'hite woollen cloth, with a high point 
sloping backwards. They are particularly fond of their own 
country, and are loud in its praises. The burdeft of their 
common song, w'hich I have heard repeatedly, expresses the 
strength of their attachment^ 

Chambs dia dhl^rap 
pa wan ftiAra, 

Mera chit Chamba dia dh&raL 

w'hich may be almost literally rendered as follows:— 

"On Chamba’s mountains, 

fountains* 

My heart is ever on Chamb^'s mouritaina.''^ 

Of the early history of Chamba nothing whatever is known. 
The Raja is a Surajvansi RAjput, and his ^rohit has a long 
genealogy beginning with Brahma, Marichi, KAsyapa, Surya, 
&c:., but the genuine record seems to begin with a list of ten 
Princes who are said to have resided at BarmAw*ari Some of 
their names are found in the BarraAwar inscriptions, but the 
older of them is inverted. They are the earliest authentic 
records of the country, and precede by one or tw'o centuries 
the first notices of Champa that I have been able to find In 
the Raja Tarangmi. There are three of these early inscrip¬ 
tions atBarmAwar,on the Budhil River, and a fourth at Chai- 
tfAri, on the RAvi. All are engraved on brass images, which 
had never been seen by Muhammadans until my servants 
arrived there. The images are consequently in good order. 
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Effort? giving the Rajahs list df his ancestors I will first 
describe the temples and inscriptions at BarmAwar, Chaitr^ri, 
and Chamba. -^The temples at Chamba were first seen by 
Vigne, and they hare since been photographed by Messrs. 
Bourne and Shepherd, but except the surv'eyors 1 believe ! 
am the only European who has ever visited Barmiwar, 

The ancient capital of the country was Varnimapuri, or 
Barm^war, which 1 visited in 18^9. ft is one of the prettiest 
spots that 1 have seen with its gigantic trees and hoary moss- 
grown temples, springing from a level terrace covered with 
luxuriant grass, ^ The village is situated on the left bank of 
the Budhil River, the southern affluent of the Ravi. Here the 
river is spanned by a wooden bridge 68 feet in length and 4^ 
feet broad, with a footway of planks and a side railing, knee 
high, at a height of 98 feet above the stream. The temples 
are overshadowed by an ancient walnut tree of great sire, 
danked by lofty deodar trees, of which one measured 20 feci 
in girth at 3 feet above the ground and 17 feet at the narrow¬ 
est part s feet higher up. Above this point it divided into 
ten great Dranches, each a goodly tree, which rose in a thick 
clump to a height of loo feet. 

There arc three principal temples, two of stone and one 
of wood, with a brass bull, life-size, and a number of small 
lingam shrines scattered about; some of stone, but the great¬ 
er number were wooden sheds. 

The largest temple is dedicated to Manimahes, a form of 
Siva, whose lingam is placed inside surrounded by a number 
of small brass figures. Amongst these 1 recognised two of 
Ganesa and one of Durg 4 , with a child on her knee, The 
walls of the temple are of squared blocks of clay slate highly 
decorated, but as the cutting is not deep and the annual rains 
are exceedingly heavy, the ornamentation js fast decaying and 
crumbling away. On a small slab of white marble let into 
the pavement in front there is a roughly-cut inscription of 
four lines, which no one could read satisfactorily. It opens 
with the date of Sam vat 1474, or A.D. 1417. 

The second stone temple is of the same style as that of 
Manimahes. It is dedicated to the Narasinha AvatAra of 
Vishnu, whose image of brass is enshrined inside. The figure 
is seated on a SinghAsan, or lion throne, and is reinarkablc 
for Its ferocious aspect and homblc wide jaws. There are 
traces of an inscription on the pedestal, but the letters are so 
much decayed that 1 was obliged to give up the attempt to 
copy it. 
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The third lewiplep Avhich made principally of woodp is 
dedicated lo Lakshan^ Devi, The pillars and architraves 
and the pediment of the doorway are all of woodp rnost ela- 
borateJy and deeply carved* But the snow^ and rain of a 
dozen centuries have sadly defaced the carvings. At a short 
distance the figures seem distinct and their outlines well 
definedp but as one approaches closer^ the defiitition be¬ 
comes more and more indisrinct^ and one sees only the paral¬ 
lel lines of the harder fibre from between w'hich all the softer 
parts of the w'ood have been worn away by the weather. 
Amongst the least decayed portions t recognised above a 
figure of Lakshan^ Devip with four arms^ seated on a pros-^ 
trate figurCp with an attendant kneeling on each side. In ten 
small niches below^ are ten small squatted figures alternately 
facing different ways. In a lower tier are ten other figures 
squatted with their hands upon their knees, and upholding 
with visible effectp even in their decayed state, edifices which 
rest upon their headsp in still lower nicheSp each holding a 
couple of amatory figures in different positions. Over the 
middle of the door are fixed a pair of large ibex horns; smalU 
er ones are placed at internals, with numbers of small frtsu/s 
and rails of iron. In the inside the vestibule is supported on 
pillars of wrood which are beautifully carv'ed in very good 
preservation. In the sanctum, or inner apartment, is en¬ 
shrined a brass statue of the goddess with four arms, tread¬ 
ing with her right foot on the head of a prostrate buffalo 
whose tail she is holding up in one of her left hands ^ the 
buffalo is on its knees, with its hind legs in the air. In one 
of her right hands she holds a trident, with the pointed end 
stuck into the buffalo’s neck. In the other right hand is a 
sword, and in the other left hand a bell On the pedestal is 
engraved the following inscription in tw'o lines 

1. -—Alim I iMoshuti&swa gotrddltyavansa sambhuLa 

Sri Aditya Varmnra Deva prapotra 
Sri Bala Varmiua Deva potra 
Sri Divlkara Varmma Deva piitrena 

2 . —Sri Merv Varmniaiia atma punya vridhaye 

LaksbanA DevySrcKtliavkiLi^pitilh Kannmiiia Gu^cna. 

Aum ! this image of LakshanA Devi, for the increase of his own 
virtue, was dedicated by Mem Varaima Deva, the son of Sri DivA- 
kara Varmma Deva, the giatidsoa of Sri Bala Varmma Deva, the great- 
gratidaon of Sri Aditya Varmma Deva, of the race of Mobsun^wa, 
and family of Aditya. Made by Gugga/^ 

A small stone temple dedicated to Ganesa contains a 
large half-length figure of the god in brass. There is an 
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in scrip!:] Oil on the pi2di.*sta[ Hanked by two tampant lions, u'ltli 
a curious eJephant-eared human figure squatted m the middle 
below, with bis elbows resting on his knees. The inscription 
is arranged In four lines 

l,~Atiin nama Ciarapatayd Moshunaswa gotrilditya 
vansaL SambhutaSH Aditya Varmma prapotra 

Bata Varnima Deva mu, ---potra Sri DivSkani 

Varmma Deva Sunuiil. 

3, —Mahir^jidhiiAja Srirfieru V'annmana k^rlpitJl 

Deva varmmeyam. 

4. —Ksrmrnina Guggena. 

** Salutation to Ganapati 1 This divine image ( V^t-mmu) was de¬ 
dicated by the supreme Raja Mcni Vamma, the son of Divlkara Varm- 
ma Deva, the grandson of BAIa Varmma Deva, the greaE-gmndsori of 
Aditya Vannma Deva, of the race qJF Alohsunisiva, and family of Adi¬ 
tya. Made by Gtigga,'^ 

The great brazen figure of the bull Nandi is placed in an 
open wooden shed between the two temples of Man! Mahesa 
and iVarasinha, w hich face each other, with his head of course 
towards the Saiva temple of Mani Mahesa^ The right ear 
and tail are broken^ but the statue is otherwise in excellent 
preservation* The execution is stiff and rigid, with all the 
features much exaggerated. On the right side of the pedestal 
there Is a long inscription in two lines of well-defined charac¬ 
ters 

1 .—Pf^sAdd ^fem SodrlsAui Hlm^vant martt^h 

KritwA sw^ayam pravam Kanuma subhaira nekaih 
tach Chandra SAla rachltam nava nibha nAma 
prAggriva Kairchhi vidha mauda|>Anfi fiekachittraih. 

a.—Tasya grAto virshaba prna kapola KAyah 

&ni stishta rarsha Kakudauna fa deva thanah 
Sri Moru Varrnina Chaturo dadhi Kirtti rcsba 
mata pitn satatamAtinAnu vfrdhaih 
Rirta Karmmlua Guggenah* 

ChaitrAri Is a large village on a fine open pkin on the left 
or south bank of the RAvi, about half-way between BarmAw^r 
and Chamba, below the triple junction of the Nai, Budhil^ and 
RAvi Rivers, The place is inhabited chiefly by Brahmans 
and musicians attached to the temple of Sagal or Sak/t 
Di*vt, The temple is a simple slated building, wdih plastered 
walls; but the slates are neatly cut and nailed on at a steep 
pitch. The statue of the goddess has four armSp and is 4 l 
feet m height. It is one of the three famous statues of the 
hill country, the other two being the headless Bhawiini Devi 
of Kangra^ and the Lahshana Devi of Barm&war. The statue 
is adorned with large silver earrings and with immense silver 
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diadems on the head fringed tvitli small silver bells* In the 
upper right hand there was a sceptre and in the lower one a 
lotus flower* J was notalloived to enter the temple^ and owing 
to the general gloom of the sanctum and the blackness of the 
pedestal I was unable to make out the inscription. I copied 
u as well as I could from the doonvay with a small telescope. 
Much of the copy of course is quite ursintelligibie^ but in the 
first line [ recognised the name of Sri Aferu and at 

the end the nuOK^ of the sculptor Kiria Gu^fena 

** made by Gugga*"' The statue is therefore of the same age 
as those at Barm^war, having been made by the same artist^ 
and set up during the reign of the same king* 

The temple as it now stands is, I thlnkj of later date. It 
has a carved wooden doorway w'hich is probably as old as the 
statue, but the plastered w^alls and the slated roof, as well as 
the closed verandah all rounds filled w^ith paintings^ seemed to 
me to be comparatively modern* To the left ivere pictured 
the triumphs of Mahi Kkl\, the great skeleton goddess with 
her tongue protruded and extended through the whole length 
of the painting to form a resting place for numerous attendant 
deities and strange hobgoblins with rnonstrous mouths: On 
the right side are pictured stories of Krishna disporting himself 
with the GopiSp or tnilk-maidSp of Mathura, surrounded by a 
circle of forked lightning, which looks more like a garland of 
decayed reddish-brown willowr leaves. 

Chamba^ the present capital, is situated on a fine open 
plain about 400 yards in length* on the right bank of the RAvip 
at an elevation of 3^000 feet above the sea. There is a tradi¬ 
tion that the river,tonnerly flowed over the site of Chamba, 
which IS no doubt true, as the plain is formed of large boulders 
of slate and granite covered with earths The principal temples 
are dedicated to Lakshmi Nariyao and Siva and PfttYati* 
But the former is by far the most famous; and the last inde¬ 
pendent Rajas of Chamba placed the Vishnu pad* or feet of 
Vishnup on tneir coins* 

In the Siva PArvati temple there are brass figures of the 
god and goddess accompanieo by the bull Nandi* Siva is re- 
presentea with four arms leaning with his right hand on the 
neck of the bull, and with his right leg advanced. PArvati has 
two arms^ and stands with her left leg adyancedp The statues 
are well executed* There are no inscriptions. 

The temple of Lakshmi NArAyana is referred to the time of 
Raja SAla Wrrama, who reigned in the beginning of the 1 ith 
century. As he had no children he paid great devotion to 
Siva, on which 84 Imgams sprang up, and promised that the 
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Raja should ten sons. Siia Varm^^la took one of these 
lingams to Chamba and set it up under the name of Chakra- 
vartj Siva, He then sent nine of his sons to V^indhyAchal to 
fetch a block of white marble of which was formed another 
lingam of Siva. He then sent his nine sons to bring a second 
block for an image of V'ishnu, The princes were all killed 
on their return near Garhmukhtesar, on the Ganges, but the 
Rajahs tenth son succeeded in bringing the marble to Chamba. 
Out of this was formed the image called Lakshmi Nlrfliyana^ 
which Chakravarii Siva no sooner beheld than he took it up 
and placed it in his own temple,* 

The other deities who have temples in Chamba are the 
following 

CAamfia De7/i\ whkh gives her name to the capiOiI as Champa- 
devi-|Jura. The figure of the goddess is made of black stone,, 
and Is represented ivith six arms and riding on a tiger. 

//an' with four arms. In one hand he holds a small 
figure of Narasinha. 

TriHcfra or the Three^eyed Mahadevap'^ is a white 

marble figure with four heads, attended by two goddesses in 
black stone. 

aft^ /^aruat/^Thc temple possesses three brass fij^ures of 
SWa, Parvatb and Nandi. 

iTj'trfj.—iliisi temple has a bmen door. 

A'w/jHw.—Inside are two white marble figures of KHshna 
and Radlia^ 

Lai;^Amf-nd:A coniaiiis a white marble figure of Vislmu. 

The genealogy of the Chamb^ Rajas traces the descent of 
the famjily from the sun. Some few omissions and inter¬ 
polations^ differing from the present listp can be occasionally 
checked by the inscriptions and the rare notices to be found 
in the Raja Tarangini— 


1 Kiimap 

2 I Blaohakena^ 

3 ' BikamruiL 
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^Eah^'v, Itillol ly invasion of Nileihchas from Kashmir ^ 

Sail^kara V. AD, S90. 

Mifskan^ V* 

Hafisa V- 

Bact, or MihrarnbA V. 

Mtru V* 

Mejun* V, rv 

Sona, Of ^bila V. Sflila killed by AmMta of Kaihmir A.D. 1030+ 

diokakaf Va or Ya(jikar 

Dis^hdjir V. 

Vidu^dha 
VUzhitra V* 

Cj'l'iiAf va 

AiaU Va kalasa of Kashmir marries hu aisier lodo, 

Jaula Varrna. 

Dhala V, 

AjlLa V* 

Daityari Y, 

Prithria V* 

Udaya V, {Baja Tiiranjj:ini, A^Dr irji-iiM 

Lalita 

Viiyii V, 

Kirtii V. 

Ajila V. 

Majdana or Suman V 
A&a V* 
limula V+ 

Vain V* 

Manikya V- 
Dodha Vp 
Bangrama V, 

Attanda 
Qatve^ Vr 

^atapA SinhA V* 

Vifabahaa V* 

BaHVama or Bdibhadhra. 

Janardan. 
tViLhoi Siriha- 
Mahipat Sv or Mahipal+ 

LTdaya Sr 

ITgraSp 

Vmc 6 ^* 

Rai or Kijy^ ^ 

Ajita S* 

Cnitat 8. 


24 ,^AUDUMBARA, or NURPUR. 

fn a former Report I noticed the happy position of Pa- 
thinkot as being “ especially favourable as a ittart for the 
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int6rchange of produce between the hills Rnd plains. Situaied 
in the middle of a narrow neck of land, only i6 miles in width, 
which divides the valleys of the BiAs and RAvi at the point 
where they leave the hills, Palhinkot naturally became the 
great emporium beUveen the two rich villages of Kangra 
and Chamba in the hills, and the two great dties of labor 
and jAlandhar in the plains/” The old name of the disirict 
is variously given as Dahmeri or Dahmbeori, which I believe 
to be derived from Audumbara, as I will presently endeavour 
to show. Its capital was PathAnkot, from which the .Rajas 
derived their distinct title of PaihAniya, The name i< also 
written PaithAn, and is quite unconnected with that of the 
PathAns of Rob. tn fact the name is a mere abbreviation of 
the Sanskrit Prntishifidna, " the firmly established piacej" 
and is the same as that of the more famous Pati/idn cn the 
GodAvari. 

The old fort Is now a mere mound, about 600 feet square 
and lOo feet high, with a ra&m, or faussebraie, about 8c wide 
all round. The old bricks are of very large si 7 e, which is a 
sure sign of Hindu origin as well as of great age. Numerous 
coins are also found there, amongst which are several of the 
Greek King Zoilus, and of the Indo-Scythian Princes Gondo- 
phares, Kanishka,and Huvishka, But the most curious—and 
certainly the most Lnteresting—coins discovered at PathAnkot 
are some small Hindu copper pieces which bear the name of 
Oditmbara in Arian Pali letters. These coins certainly date 
as high as the beginning of the Christian era, and as not a 
single specimen has been found elsewhere, I conclude that 
the name of Odambara must be that of the town or district 
in which they are discovered. According to PAninI, any 
country in which the Udumbara tree {^Ficus glomerata) 
flourishes may be called Audumbara.^ This is true of the 
Nurpur District, in which the glomerous fig-tree is common. 
But the name itself is also to be found in Hindu books as a 
country in the North-eastern PanjAb. Thus, VarAha Mihsra 
twice couples the Udumharas wit h the Kapisthalas, who are the 
Kambistholi of Arrian's Indica.* In the MArkandeya PurAna 
they are joined wnth the Kapisthabs,* and in the Vishnu 
PurAna they are coupled with the Traigarttas and Kulindas, 
the former being the people of Kangra, and the latter of 

* .\reh^lngkiol Survey d India., Vel. V, p. t5l 

* VisiSirvu puraim hy llafl, VdI, J|, p, (88, qugtinF GpIdstCichfr^ 

■ FVilwi Safthim. c. 3CJ V. 

* Bindui, VoL fJI, p. ^ 
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Kulu ai'd the districts on the Sutlej.’ I think therefore that 
the old name is most probably preseiA'cd in the present 
Dahnieri or Dahmbari^ which I take to be only a coirupt sur¬ 
vival of Audumbarn, Similarly 1 believe that the Mambaros 
of the Periplus is only a corrupt ion of Audumhara, which is 
the ancient name of Kachh. The coins are thin pieces of 
copper, either square or oblong, with a temple on one face 
and an elephant on the other. Beside the temple are the 
Buddhist symboU of the Swastika and Dharmachakra, and 
beneath it a snake. Before the elephant there is a^tree sur- 
rounded by a Buddhist railing, with an Anan legend on two 
sides of which one-half reads distinctly 1 con¬ 

clude therefore that the tree represented is an Uattmbsra. 

1 can find no trace of the name tn the historians 
ander, but the quotations which I have given from VarAha 
Mihira and the Purinas show that the name was well known 
before the Muhammadan invasion. Its next niention is bjj 
Abu Rihin, who calls Dahmdla the capital of yo/nfltfAar, 
from which [ conclude that the district had been annexed by 
its more powerful neighbour of Traigarlta or 
that time down to the reign of Akbar 1 ^ Tha^ 

of this district, either as Audumbara or as Pathantya ^ 
it continued to exist as a small chtefsbip I have no doubt, 
as the Rajas trace their descent ^‘>^some twenty generations 
before Akbar's accession, w-hen f 

on the side of Sikandar Sur, opposed fbe ug 3 
MAnkot: and being taken prisoner was barbarously executed 

by BairAm KhAn in A.H.96S, or A D. ' 550 * ,, 

I could find no authoritative record of this family, as all 
the old records were said to have been destroyed 
fights wHth the Muhammadans and the Sikhs. ' 

ever a short genealogy of the the dic^ 

Shehh Muhammad Amir, the KotwAl of Nfirpur. ^^om t^he dic¬ 
tation of Devi Shah, a very old Brabman.who knew the amily 
history. In 1846 Devi Sbah was 95 years o^^l. His list, so 

far as It can be tested, agrees remarkably ^ 

names that can be gathered from the Muhamrnadanhistor ans_ 
The Raja is called a Pundir, or 

claim which he shared with the Rajas of BisoMi, Mandi, and 
Suket. According to Devi Shah, he w*^ a Tomar Ra^ut 
descended from the Arjun Pandava. The earliest names 
that he could remember were those of two brothers, Jay PAl 

' HjiII*!! Editicfi, Vtihmi Purana, Vd. 11. p- i*". 

• Elliot'* Mphantmadafl HiiUnnans by Vd. I, p. 6 j. 
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and Bhu Piil, of whom the former lived at Dahmcri and tlic 
latter at PaithAn. The following is his list of names, to which 
I have added approximate dates down to the time of j\kbar, 
after whom the dates are generally correct. Some of iJif 
names, are of doubtful origin, and I am unable to restore 
the tiue spelling. 


,V 4 >. 

A. U 

J 


3 

' [Icil 

A 

nsS 

4. 

I 115^ 



h 

tiau 

7 

1 

8 

ri 3 H> 

9 

! 

10 

1300 

11 

13^5 

J 3 


rj 


14 


IS 


t(if 

14^0 

17 

1475 

1S 

1500 1 

19 

JSJ 5 

30 

155S 

5 t 

1580 

32 1 

1 t'&ij 1 

^3 ; 

1 1620 

34 

1 16# 

35 

m? 

26 

(700 ! 

37 

1731 

3 fl 

1770 


1 

30 1 

1840 


' 

CpIm 


h 


lay \\\l 
iair PAS. 

Sn^rfill 
Sjklfnkl F’lil 
U.-Ji;n PaL 
Copal Pil. 

Arjun Pal. 

I llfiras PaJ—V arih.f. 

' |^[.in Til- 

Vidmlh Pftl—VNiliir.l I h. 

loSf^kn P^Sp ittArriL-Ll .1 lirharan Kani. 

‘ KirAl PiJi caJttd 

Pil. 

ais^u Piilr 

P^l, daughter oF jammu R^ja. 

I Napfo PAS. 

PtIM Pil. 

tkikhs M.iIIh pul I(mIil'.liIi in A 11, A.Dp 
llthad Mali, br^lhcr (ralletl Tnkhl Mall). 

Va!^U —in AJI, l4KS!i{^fclvlllcd 

Suraj M iill— i n A, H , lai 7—rebi^tJed A, IJ. i6| 8, 
rn^iat Sin^jh—in A.H. nJ 47 '-rf 4 iclM A-TX [*">38, 
Tfaja Riip^ died A JI . tnj j — A I >. 16^6417. 

^ M^ndhaEa, 

PHthi Singh. 

„ Fftleh Singh, 

^ Bir Singh. 

„ Jaiiwanl Singh. 


An interesting account of some of the later chiefs has been 

E ublished by Mr. Beames, partly from the information supplied 
y Mr. Bloehmann from the Padishah-namah, and partly from 
a Hindu poem composed by Raja MAndhAta, the 35th in the 
above list.' '* 

No, 19 ,— 1 have already noted that RAja Bakkt MaMsided 
with Sikandar Sur against Akbar in A.H. ^5, and was 
put to death by BairAm KhAn, who installed his brother 
TaAht MaB, 

No. 3 J . — yasu rebelled against Akbar in the 43nd 

year of his reign. He was then called the zamindar of MAn 
and PalhAn. He rebelled a second time in the 47th year, when 

^ Srt Pr«CTding^ A^iiiiic Sockty o( Bengal, iS/j^ p, 156; and Jdymol Asi^iEbC 
Sockiy of Bttifal, iB: 5, p. 39 X. 
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Path An was taken from him. He died in A. H. f022, A.D, 1613, 
and w'as succeeded by his son 

No. 32.—Suraj Mall rebelled against JahAnj^r in A.H, 
1027, or A.D. 161S i hetvas defeated and his brother 

No. 23.—^Jagat Singh was installed in his place. He was 
patronised byJahAngir, who gradually raised him to the com¬ 
mand of 300, with the title of Raja. In A.H. 1047 he re¬ 
belled against ShAh JahAn, and on his submission was re¬ 
stored to his’former rank. He accompahed DArA Shikoh 
to Kandahar, and died at Peshawar in A.H, 1052, or A.D. 
1646. His praises form the subject of the poem written by 
his grandson Raja MAndhAta. Hew-as succeeded by his son 
No. 24.—Raja Rup, who had accompanied him on his 
expeditions across the Indus. Raja Run w'as created a com- 
m.ander of 1,500 with the title of Raja, out the strong fort of 
TArAgarh was taken from him. 

On the decay of Mughal power the small hill states of the 
PanjAb generally remained undisturbed until the rise of the 
Sikhs. Nurpur was visited by Forster in 1 78^, who notes 
that it enjoyed " a state of more internal quiet, was less 
molested by the Sikhs, and governed more equitably than 
any of the adjacent territories,”' The revenue was then 
about 4 lakhs of rupees. In 1815 Raja Bir Singh was impri¬ 
soned by Ranjit Singh, and his country added to the Sikh 
dominion. He escaped and was again imprisoned in 1826. 
But he W’as soon after released and was granted an allow-ance 
ol Rs. 500 a month until his death iir 1S46, 

35.— M AND!. 

The mountain course of the ByAs River ts divided between 
the three chiefships of Kulu, Mandi, and Kangra, of which the 
second comprises the middle portion front the great bend 
to the north of Simla westward to BaijnAth and Kamalagarh, 
The tow'n of Mandi, which gives its name to the district, is of 
comparatively modem date, having been founded by Ajban 
Sen about A.D. 1500. The Mandi family is a younger branch 
of the Suket family, the separation having taken place about 
A.D, 1200, when Bahu Sen, the younger brother of Sahu 
Sen, Raja of Suket, emigrated to Kulu, There his descend¬ 
ants remained for ten generations, when Kabacha Sen was 
killed by the Kulu Raja. His w'idow fled to Seokot, where 
she gave birth to a son Ban Sen, who eventually became the 

I’yraStfr's Jmirntj-fram India lo fing3and, Vfil 
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chief ofSeokotp near the present site of Mandl : sucli ia the 
story of ihe family. But the copper-plate inscription of the 
i;reat temple at Nirtiiand gives the genealogy of four Rajas, 
all of whom take the title of Sena, which was peculiar lo the 
famines of Suket and Mandi. The names in the plate also 
agree very closely with some of the consecutive names in the 
genealogical list of the Mandi Rajas, f now place the two 
series side by side for comparison 


jVj'rmafid 

l .—Varuna Sc nil. 

—Snnjaya SchhI* 
; —Ravi Sena, 

4.—S:nriudr4i Sena. 


if si. 

—Xara^'iSf^ana Sen.t. 
Kanavahana Sena- 

2. —Savahana Sena+ 

3 . —Vita Serta, 

4. —Samudra Sena, 


NaravAfinna is a title of the god Vanjnap these iwo 
rtames may be accepted as being intended for the same per* 
son. tn the second name there is a difference j but the 
third name of the Raja's listp [ take to he the same as 

Ravi by the mere transposition of the syllables. The fourth 
name is the same in both, I have known this inscription since 
fS47 or 1848^ when a copy of it was first published at Simla 
by Raja Siva PrasAd. On the text and translation which were 
publlsned last year by Babu Rajendra Lala 1 have a lew re¬ 
marks lomake in the hope that the learned writer may be in¬ 
duced to re-examine the record. 

[n the first line, instead of rtara/faii varsa (sha) born 
in —of the celebrated king^ *' 1 read vansa/iiA 

bom in the "/ffW/y of the celebrated king. 

In the fifth line, 1 think that can scarcely be 

intended to describe the Raja as a Brahman, as the family 
s^tia is not a Brahmanical title. And the Mandi Rajas 
claim descent from Arjuna Pandava, 

At the end of the r5th line, where the translator finds the 
words of the plate " unintelligible/* [ find the word samrui 
followed shortly by stuii so that the record is certainly 
dated. The Babu reads MAaADira udyeiia arJtiiscAfi g-am 
sasfa, with all of which J agreCp but the following letters which 
have proved unintelligible 1 read as 


Samvat PAaAAt Sudi 5 . 

PhAkhe f take to be PhAlgun, and I think the date must 
be concealed in the words immediately preceding -Samvat. 
is the sun, and stands for 12 and f heJirvo, 
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Stands for 27. The date might therefore be S .)2 37 , or 
A.D. ti70j which would agree very well with the date 
derivable from the genealogy. From Saniudra Sena s acces¬ 
sion to the death of Balbir Sena in 1857, there are aS names, 
which, if taken as generations at 25 years each would give a 
period of 700 years, or A.D. 1151 to 1176 tor Samudra s 

The letters of the inscription are of the Gupta type, which 
has misled the Babu into thinking that the record must date 
from the 4th or 5th century A.D.*' But these Gupta charac¬ 
ters have been always in use in the hills between the Jumna 
and the Indus. They are found on the coins of the Kangra 
Raias so late as the time of Trelokya Chandra, the_contem- 
porary of Jahingir, and in all the inscriptions of Kashmir, 
Kangra and Mandi, down to the death of Jilam Sen, Raja of 
Mandi, in 1838 A,D„ on whose Sati pillar the title of Maftaraja 
is written in the same characters that are found in all Gupta 
inscriptions. In fact the Baniyas of the hdls still keep th^r 
accounts in Gupta characters, and when I placed a copy of the 
Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudra Gupta before a ^niya, 
he read oft at once MaMrajadhiraja Stt Chandra GupUi~ 
The Nirmand copper-plate, so Rir as its characters are con¬ 
cerned, may be of any date. r 1. njf j -j 

According to the accepted genealogy of the Mandi and 
Suket families, the real founder ap^iears to have been \ ira 
Sena, who was the first that Dore ineir common title ol Sena, 
From his time down to the separation of the families under 
the two brothers SShu Sena and B 4 hu Sena there ten 
generations. Samudra Sena, the author of the Nirmand 
record, is the sixth in descent from BAhu Sena. From 
Samudra down to Ajban Sen, whose date is fixed by a copper¬ 
plate inscription in Mandi at Samvat 1584, or A.D, 1537' 
ihere are n reigns, and as Ajban is said to have died in 1534, 
his accession may be placed about A.D. 1500. The acces¬ 
sion of Samudra must therefore be fixed somewhere about 
,^00—360-1140 at 30 years per generation. Accepting 
the latter half of the lath century as the ^te of Samudra, 
the separation of the Mandi branch under BAhu Sena would 

have «kan place abcul A D. rw and ‘h® ‘““X 

tion of the family under Vira Sena about the middle of the 
8tb century. The dates of all the later Rajas are recorded 
on their Sati monuments, as will be shown presently. In the 
mean time I give the genealogy of the family as continued m 
the Mandi branch, merely premising that there are 31 gene- 
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rations r<?corded in the Suket branch, and 33 in the Mandi 
branch after the separation ;— 


K*, J DRiHt 


i 

3 

4 

s 

6 

7 

Id 

El 

la 

*3 

H 

IS 

E6 

17 

la 

*9 

2D 

Sr 

ss 

' 

tl i 

2 


II 


39 

3 P 

3 ^ 

s' 

s 

u 

39 

40 

4 f 

43 

43 

44 

4 5 


A.D. 

7^5 


1166 

IJ22 

1250 

ja/S 

J 33 S 

iJ<^o 

tjsa 

r4i€> 

1444 

U 73 ! 


Vif* Sena. 

Dhirm Seru. 

V'ikrdrna &va,. 

Tri VJItrama Senj- 
Cha Vikr-nina Senii. 

^langalA SetiA. 

Kh:ir]^ SfiflA. 
r.^kshoiiaiia Sena. 

Chandra Sena. 

V'^iua Sena. 

Vihu SenOr younger brotlier d Sihu Sena. 
Njma Sena. 

Naravihan.i Seni. 

KanniviJ^&na Scna^ 


TlirmLMxd 

Variana Sena« 


^vA^iatia Sena. SanjayaScnai 

Vtfa Itaivi Sena. 

^udra Sena, Samudra Sena, 

Kesava Sena, 

I MnnjplaScna. 

I Jaya Sen.-u 
Kabcha Sena. 

Bik a Sena. 

Kalydna Sena. 

HJjra Srna+ 

phanaf s™ or Ohantri Sena^ 

Narendra Sena. 

Rifss ScnrL 

Palahar Sena or Dkli^var Sena. 

1500 A[lian Sena or Aibar Sena /wi.- Semtal 1584—A. D. r^a7. 
1534 Chaira Sena. 
r554 Sahib Sena. 
i 5 ?S 
^595 

i6[6 

1G37 

1^/9 
1700 
1717 


17S1 

T 79 ^ 

J& 3 t 

iBje 


Na ray ana Sena, 
Kcsava Sena^ 
Hars Sena, 

Surja ^na. 
Sykm Sena. 

CioTii Sena^ 
Skddba .Sena. 

Sena^ 

Shamshir Sena. 
Swrma Sena, 
Uwari Sena^ 

JUam Sena+ 
Bdvjra Sena» 
Vijaya Sena. 


died S ij—J037 A.D. 
» I&s* „ 

-■ 555—1679 

. s 3-17*7 , 

« fs?-i78l 
" S 74 —179S 
S 2 — 10^6 .. 

H S14—1B3S ^ 


.r, 2^1 quoted above are recorded 

in the Lok-kAl, or era of the Seven Rishis, which is a cycle 

2,700 years, each century being named after one of the a? 
lunar mansions, and the reckoning in ccmscriuence never being 
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carried beyond lOo. This is the era which is used in the 
Raja Tarangini under the name of Lok-kM. The first year of 
each century corresponds with the a^thyear of each Christian 
century', so that Sanivat 2 of [swari Sena's Pillar is A.D. 1826 
and Samvat 14 of jAlam Sena’s pillar is A.D. 1838* 

The Sati pillars of the Mandi RAjas and their families arc 
single upright slabs standing in a picturesque group on the 
side of the road to the south of the town leading towards 
Sukhet and Bilispur. Some of them are 6and 7 feet in height, 
and all of ^hem are carved with figures of the Rdjas and of 
the women who were burned. Each RAja is represented 
seated above, w'ith a row of Rdm's or Queens also seated 
immediately below. Still lower are rows of standing figures 
of Kh-wasiSf or concubines, and A’did/j'i, or slave-girls. Each 
of the principal monuments bears an inscription in Hill NSgari 
characters (which are the same as the Gupta letters), stating 
the date of the Rija’s death, and the number of queens, 
concubines, and slave-girls who attended him in death. 

On the pillars attributed to Kesava Sena and Gora Sena 
there are no inscriptions; but the number of Satis fibred is 
30 on the former and 24 on the latter. Altogether the 
number of Satis, as figured on the pillars of fo RAjas, is 252- 
Twics since 1 made this record f have passed these pillars 
with a shudder, as 1 remembered the number of helpless women 
who had suffered a cruel death on this little spot of ground. 

I have collected these Sati inscriptions in a single plate, 
and 1 will now give their readings and translations as they 
were explained to me by my old friend Wazir Gusaon, the 
astute minister of the Mandi Slate:— 

jr,— Suraj Sfn. 

Sn Saimvat 40 
Sri Suiag 
lok jo bardhya 
PhAl^n pra: 15. 

Stiraj Sen Sukh^ii panchami-ti- 

thi. 

" [a the year 40 (= A- D- I664},, Surnj Sen went to heaven, 
(Surg-lokJ on the 15th day of PhMgiin Smls, the 5th tilhfJ’ 

Nff. 2^ — Stft^ 

Sri Samvat 55 
Sri Raja Snraj lo 
-k jo hoi 


Saiij pra : 

13 Syftrn Sen 
Surag [ok jo 
hoT Stl RAfii 5 2 

rakili 37. 
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** In the year 55 (= A.D. 1679)1 Syim Sen went to heavenp 
on the 12th day" of Sauj (Asvrayuja) with five queens^ two concu- 
bincsp and ihirly*ijevcn sLave-girls/' 

A*!?, j .-—Stddk 

Sri Sam ^ 3re Kl- 

-tih pra ^ S SH Surj 

DewAnji Sri lok jo 

Sidh Sen 

In the 3rd year {h'sre = A.D. 1727)* 
on the Sth day of KArtih, the DeivAnji Sri Sidh Sen went tq heaven/^ 

4.—Skamt/tir S^ft^ 

Sri Sam » 5^ Samase- 

Chai — pni = 20 Sri -r Sen 

MahA- Surg lok 

-jsi Sri jo hu^ 

the year 57 f= A.D, 17SO, on the iolh day of Chaitrap the 
MahAraja Shamshir Sen went to heaven.” 

—Surma Sen. 

.Sam ^ 74 re 
PhA pra = 3 Sri AfahArA- 
-ja Sri Sur- 

-ma Sep-—Surng k-lo (read lok) 
jo gayc. 

'‘"In the 74th year (Chaabaltare = A,D, 1798), on the ind day 
of PAo/^h, the MahAraja Sri Stinria Sen went to heaven/^ 

JVe* 6-—fsteart Sen. 

Sri Raja Surg lok 

Sri Isari San 2" Ve- 

Seo-ji sAkb pra ■= 7 hoA 

baraa 27 md 2 = di 5 

”^Raja Isari Sen went to heaven to the 2nd year {dwire = A,D. 
rf*i6) on the ^tli day of Vaii^khp having reigned 27 years 2 months 
5 days* 

A^p. 7-— Jn/am Sen, 

Sri Maha- 
^raja JA- 
lam Sen 
JS San 14" 

Pati& Si pra 17 Deva 

MahAraja Jdlam Sen. in the i4Eh year (Chandare = A.D. iBjB)* 
on the 17th day of Poush, went to heaven (Deva-loka), {when} 
two queeiaSp three eoneubinf^_f and seventeen slave -girlsp in the city of 
Mand], befamc Siitis/' 


lok jo ba- 
-rdhya Sri Rani 2 
Kbosi 3 RakAli 17 
Sahar Mandi Sat! hOi, 
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The last event took place on the agth December 1838, 
and [ remember that it was duly reported to the Governor 
General by the Agent at Simla* On the 12th of March 
following Vigne reached Mandi, when the new Raja Balbir 
Sen, he says, "had enjoyed his rank but two months." Jn 
another place he says that " the representations of no Jess 
than 25 women who had been burnt with him were evidently 
freshly produced by the rude chisel of the Mandi sculptor." 
The record on the pillar, however, mentions only sa women 
who became Satis. 

During his stay at Mandi Vigne \vitnessed the burning of 
a widow whom he describes as being "regularly thatched in." 
The hre was applied in different parts; and all he says was 
so quickly enveloped In " a shroud of mingled flame and 
smoke that he believed her sufferings to have been of very 
short duration, as she must almost immediately have been 
suffocated." 

36.— THE KUNINDAS, or KUNETS. 

The J^uneis, who form more than half of the population of 
the Simla hills, are said by Hamilton to be of the same ongin 
as the Khasias,' This seems very probable, Is they are of the 
same social status, and the two races now intermarry. Hamil¬ 
ton adds that when the Rathors first came into Sarmor, the 
inhabitants were two tribes of Khasias, named Bhot and 
Kunet. According to the census of 1871, out of the whole 
population of 301,300 persons, the Kunets formed 57 per 
cent., or a total of 385,741. In the Trans-Sutlej States they 
numbered only 86,369 persons, making a total of 372,01^ 
Kunets between the Bils River on the w'est and Tons River 
on the east* If to this number we add 28,000 for the Kunet 
population of Kahlur, Mandi, and Sukhet, not included in the 
Trans-Sutlej census, the total Kunet population will amount 
to 400,000 persons. 

The published items of the census do not show the dis¬ 
tribution of the Kunet race over the different districts. 
But fortunately I am able to supply this information from 
my own notes. During my trarels in the northern hills, as 
well as in the Native states to the south, it was my custom to 
note down daily the number of houses in every village of 
which I could feam the particulars, together wit h the caste or 
tribe of the occupants. In this way 1 obtained the following 

I Kamilton'i Nrpil. p. 305. 
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details, which curiously enough agree with the census of 1871, 
in making the number of Kunets in the Cis-Sutle) States 
just 59''3 per cent of the total population;— 
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If we allow six persons to each house, the total population 
here detailed will be 13,762 »f 6 = 82,572, of whom the Kunets 
numbered 7,895 x 6= 47,370. But the total population of 
the CiS'Sutlej Hill States, according to the census of 1871, 
was 501,300, of whom the Kunets formed 57 per cent., or 
385,74^ pci'sons. To these must be added 86,269 Kunets in 
the Trans-Sutlej Hill States, making 37^'^^^ persons actually 
enumerated. But as this total does not include the States of 
Mandi, Sukhet, and Kahlur, which probably contain 28,000 
more, the whole number of the Kunet population in the Hill 
St,ates betw'een the Bijts and Tons Rivers cannot be taken at 
less than 400,000 persons. It is therefore not without good 
reason that the Gazetteer remarks that the A'uae/s are prac¬ 
tically by far the most important element in the rural popula¬ 
tion of the whole of the Simla States. 

It not, how'ever, be supposed that the Kunets are con¬ 
fined to the hills, for the census returns include all the lands 
in^the Dun valleys, as well as along the foot of the hills, 
where the Kunet population is very numerous, [n conncct- 
ing them with the Khasias on the east, and w'ith the Khasa^i 
of the low’er Panjab hills on the west, it would appear that 
they must have been the original inhabitants of the whole of 
the lower slopes of the Himalaya, from the hanks of the 
(nous to the Brahmapuira, This agrees with their own 
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account of themselves, as both Kuneis and Khastas profess to 
have been the masters of these hills before the great Aryan 
iinmigiutlon ivhich followed the Muhammadan conquests. 
All the ancient remains T/vithin the present area of Kunet oc¬ 
cupation are assigned to a people ivho are variously called 
Mowas, or Mons, or Motans, and all agree that these were 
the Kunets themselves. The fact is that Afen is simply their 
Tibetan name, while Kuninda or Kunet is their Indian name." 
In the southern hills of Garhw^l and Sarmor they were early 
displaced by Brahmans and Rajputs from the plains but in 
the inner recesses of the hills, in the valley of the Pabar, 
and along the southern bank of the Satlej. they maintained 
their independence down to a comparatively late date. In 
Garhw&t they are said to have held out at Joshimath, while 
the Rajputs ruled at DwAra Hath. At DwAra H&th there are 
numbers of monuments like tombs, built of large flat tiles, 
which the people attribute to the Afaoarts or A/aaas, These 
I take to be the monuments of the ancient Kunindas or Kunets, 
before they were driven from DwAra Hath to Joshlmath, 

It is possible, however, that these were Khasas and not 
Kunets. But in the upper valley of the Pabar the Ckuh4n 
tribe of Kunets continued to rule over tT/iwAdrrt until some to 
or 12 generations back, or about 300 years ago, when the last 
Raja W'as treacherously murdered by three Rajput brothers, 
who seized upon the lower portion of the country comprising 
Krasa or Athbis, the "eight score" villages along with 
Rowihin or Raingarh, the country of the Rao Kunets, after 
w'hich they established three RAjput princip-ilities of Ro- 
wahin, Sari, and Jubal- The district of Ron'ahin then com¬ 
prised parts of the valleys of the Pabar, the Rupin, and the 
Tons, and was ruled over by several petty chiefs of the Rao 
or RowAt tribe of Kunets, who took the title of RowAltu. 
Their chief place is said to have been HAth, on the right 
bank of the Pabar, opposite Raingarh. The upper portion 
of the Pabar valley, comprising Sila-des or Rock district, is 
said to have still retained its independence until five or six 
generations back, w‘hen it was seized by the Raja of Bisahar. 

According to another account, RawAhingarh was the resi¬ 
dence of the RowAltu Rana, until the subjection of the dis¬ 
trict by the GarhwAl Raja, but at the time of the Gorkha 
conquest it was a dependency of Bisahar. On the expulsion 
of the Gorkhas a small portion of the district around tlie fort 
of Rowihin or Raingarh was retained by the British Go%'ern- 

^ On the Myth bank af ihi: Satkj. 12 miles !□ the e»t a\ 
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nienL A portion of the old terntory of KowAhin yet 

belongs to G-iirhii'Al, and still retains its oneimi name. 

The Mnngals u ho gave their name to the district of Mitn- 
g.il, on tile Satlej, are spread over all the country to the west 
of the Pabar basin, in Kotgarh and Kumh&rsen, in Kyanthal, 
Dhftmij and HhA^gal, in Bhaji and Kahlar as far as Bilaspur. 
In these districts they form more than one-half of the popu. 
la I ion, as ^'elI as the bulk of the zamindari proprietors. In 
Kyonthal they are quite unmixed with Khasas, but in other 
districts, though the Kunets still preponderate, there are a 
considerttble number of Khasas. 

In DhAmi and BhAgal and in all the districts along the 
Satlcj there are numerous remains of old stone buildings. 



country. In DhAmi one of these remains is now known by 
the name of Buddha; and in removing the stones from a 
second oJd building the Dhlmi Raja is said to have found a 
silver necklace and some other things. All the remains that 
I have seen myself have been simple square foundations 
or raised plinths, several feet in height, some built of rough 
and others of squared stones. 

With respect to the name of AUn, w-hich is given to the 
Ktinets and Khasas by the Tibetans, it does not appear to be 
a Tibetan word, as it is used by the Kunets themselves to 
designate the ancient possessors of the hills, whom they ac¬ 
knowledge to have been their own ancestors. [ think it there¬ 
fore very probable that the AUas of the Cis-Himalaya may be 
connected with the Almdas of Eastern India, who are cer¬ 
tainly the Ahnadss of Pliiy, as well as with the of Pegu. 
As these last are called Talaings by the Burmese, it would 
seem that they must have emigrated from Telingana. I 
Tvoiild also suggest that the true name of Mongir was most 
probably and that ihe co— ’ 



Afonedt’S once extended northward 
Mongir,' 


Though thc^ Kunets have only the three great gots or 
divisions of their tribe ivhich have already been mentioned, 
yet they have innumerable sub-divisions, each derived from 
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some noted ancestor^ aSp for instance^— 

Padmatk^ from Padma* 

Anaikp from Atiu. 

Kadaik, from Kadu (KadruJ^ 

Bhajaik, from Bhaju. 

When brothers separate^ each family still retains the dis¬ 
tinctive name of its ancestor^ and thus several families of the 
same ancestral name may be found In the same village. 
Other names of clans or families have been, derived from the 
places from whence an enterprising settler may have emigra- 
tedt as — 

Rangolar, from Rangol village. 

SojAnUp from Sujina. 

Gyahip from Gyah. 

Nuruij from Nor. 

Jat^nUj from jallna. 

Rawinaj from RaWi^hia. 
from Pas] eta. 

Kanarayaki from Kaoaraya. 

PabarwiTj from the Pabar Riven 

In this way new names are being formed every day ; 
i\\ my enquiries have failed to obtain any other kind of tribal 
nameS| save those of the three great divisions of Mangal, 
ChuhiRi and Rao. 

The origin of the Kunets, who form the hulk of the popu¬ 
lation in the valleys of the BiiSp the Satlej and the Tons 
Rivers, has long engaged my attention; and 1 believe that 
I have now solved the puzzle by identilying them with the 
fCunitidas or Ku/tndas of early Hindu history. Urider both 
of these forms their name is still preserv^ed in^ the districts of 
/Chiu on the BiAs and /Cund^L^ar on the Satlej^ The Vishnu 
Purina gives the name as /Ctilind^^ which is supported by 
Ptolemy's Ku/indrine, a district occupying the whole of the 
upper tract between the Bibasis or Bi 4 s River and the Ganges^ 

It corresponds therefore most exactly with theKunet District 
of the present day. VatAha Mihira places the Kumndas 
along with the KAshmiras* AbhlsAras, Kul&tasp and Sairindhas, 
and makes their country one of his nine divisions of India. 
In another place he marks their position still more def]« 
nitcly as being to the east of Madras. [Madreso an^aseha 
K&iininda}. He also speaks of the King of the Kumndas. 
This was about A.D. 560; but we have coins of the King of 
Kuninda {/?q/Hjya /Ctimndasa)f which date before the Chris- 
rian era. 

For Kauninda the MArkandeya PurAna reads KauUnda, 
w^hich agrees with the /Ciiltftdu of the Vishnu PurAnai It 
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v^ould seem iherefore lhat these are only two readings of the 
same name. This conjecture is strongly supported by the 
fact that much more than half of the population of Kulu is 
Kunet, According to the census of 1S7J, the numbers in 
Kulu, and the two Buddhist districts, Lahul and Spiti, arc as 


follows;—' 
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The Kunets of the Simla hills are divided into three tribes, 
t>rgeiras, named Afangal, Ckuhda, and Rao. The first, as 
already stated, gave its name to the district of Mingal, the 
second to Chuhlra, and the third to RawAhin, or Riyangarh. 
The Raos are acknowledged to be inferior to the other two 
tribes, who will not eat with them. Some say that the Kunets 
are a mixed race, the offspring of Brahman fathers and Koli 
mothers. But this is stoutly denied by the Kunets them¬ 
selves, who assert that their ancestors were the original pos¬ 
sessors of the hills, until the arrival of lat^enumbers of Brah¬ 
man and Rajput emigrants from the plains. This account 
IS most probably true, as the offspring of a Koli female is a 
Koli, no matter who may be the father. That the Kunets of 
the present are a rnixed race is acknowledged by themselves; 
and the way in which they have preser\'ed their status has 
been well explained by Mr, Hodgson in bis account of the 
Militaiy tribes of NepAl.' The Khas and Kunets are, he says, 
clearly of mixed breed, aboriginal Tartars by the mothers' 
^ide, but Aryans by the fathers' ** * * “ From the twelfth 
century downwards, the tide of MusalmAn conquest and bi¬ 
gotry continued to sweep multitudes of the Brahmans 0/ the 
plains from HindustAn into the proximate hills, which now 
compose the western territories of the kingdom of NepAl. 
There the Brahmans soon located themselves. They found 
the natives illiterate and without faith, but fierce and proud. 
Their object was to make them converts to Hinduism, and so 
to confirm the fleeting influence derived from their learning 
and politeness. They saw that the barbarians had vacant 
minds, ready to receive their doctrines, but spirits not ^t 
to stoop to degradation, and they acted accordingly. To 

‘ The Uiigw«ge, Lkmiure. and of Me|i 41 , Part tl, p. 37. 
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the earliest and most distinguished of their converts, they 
communicated, in defiance of the creed they taught, the 
lofty rank and honours of the Kshatriya’s order. But the 
Brahmans had sensual passions to gratify, as welt as am¬ 
bition. They found the native females, even the most 
distinguished, nothing loath, but still of a temper, like 
that of the males, prompt to repel indignities. These 
females would indeed rvelcome the polished Brahmans to 
their embraces, but their offspring must not be stigmatised, as 
the infamous progeny of a Brahman and a Mldchna must, on 
the contrary, be raised to eminence in the nerv order of things 
proposed to be introduced bv their fathers. To progeny also, 
then, the Brahmans, in still greater defiance of their creed, 
communicated the rank of the second order of Hinduism ; 
and from these two roots mainly sprung the now numerous, 
predominant, and extensively ramified tribe of the Khas, ori¬ 
ginally the name of a small clan of creedless barbarians, now 
the proud title of the /^sliafr/ya or military order of the 
kingdom of Nepdl. The offspring of original Khas females 
and of Brahmans, with the honours and rank of the second 
order of Hinduism, got the patronymic titles of the first 
order; and hence theIccy to the anomalous nomenclature of 
the sacred order. It may be added, as remarkably illustrative 
of the lofty spirit of the Par^a//tss, that In spite of the yearly 
increasing sway of Hinduism in Nepal, and of the various 
attempts of the Brahmans in high office to procure the aboli¬ 
tion of a custom so radically opposed to the creed both parties 
now profess, the Khas still insist that the fruit of commerce 
(marriage Is out of the question) between their females and 
males of the sacred order shall be ranked as Kshatriyas, 
wear the thread, and assume the patronymic title. The 
original Khas, thus favoured by it, became soon and entirely 
devoted to the Brahmanical system. The progress of Islam 
below daily poured fresh refugees among them. They availed 
themselves of the superior knowledge of strangers to subdue 
the neighbouring tribes of aborigines, were successful beyond 
their hopes, and in such a career continued forages, er,idually 
merged the greater part of their own habits, idea, and fanguage 
(but not physiognomy) in those of Hindus, The Khas 
language became a corrupt dialect of Hindi, retaining not 
many palpable traces (except to curious eyes) of primitive 
barbarism." 

The language of the Kunets, like that of the 
described by Mr, Hodgson, is a corrupt dialect of Hindi, but 
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U still retains several traces of a non*Aryan language. Thus 
the word /r, for water or stream, is found all over the Kunet 
area. The word is not Tibetan^ but it occurs in the MUchang 
dialect of Lower KunAwar* It is clearly connected with the 
A and it of the E, Koch and Moch tribes, and with the da of 
the aboriginal KoHsh dialects of Eastern and Central India, 
the Munda, Santhal, Ho, Kuri and Saur or Savara. Thus 
within the Kunet area are the folloiving large streams.— 

—R^wa-tip or RAvi Rivorr 
J.—Nyting-ti, or Biis River. 

5, —Zang-taVor Satlej River. 

4.—P^ra-tit or Pira River. 

5 —PAbar-tip or PAbar River. 

6 , —Lqng-ti, or Zan^kar River, 
j, —Spin-ti] or Spin River. 

l am of course aware that the Sanskrit name of the Ravi 
is AirAvatip and that PArbaii and Gomati are also Sanskrit 
names; but I have entered them in my lists,as I think it quite 
possible that they may be only Sanskritized alterations of the 
aboriginal names. 

The number of small streams w'lth this sulhx is very great, 
as their names have not been tampered with by the Brahman 
irnmigrants* The following list show's how extensively this 
peculiar name for a stream prcvaiied over the w'hole country 
occupied by the Kunet tribe. ^ 

F£eders ihe Palmar Rn*er. 

8. ‘—Gumo-tip^ or water of Guma village. 

9. —^Kasliia-ti. 

10.—Matre-tL 

r I,—Supe-tL 
12.—Chu-ti. 

^3 ‘-‘Andre-ti or water of Andar village. 

Ffederi fAe G/ri Riher. 

Kotguni from Kumfiarsen. 

16. —Une-ti. 

Feedtrs e/ike Tom River. 

17. *—HAuial-l}. 
iS.—‘Buraba-ti. 

Feeders 0/ MjtS atlej River, 

ly,—GliAfl-ii, or ivak'rof Gbail villacc 
ao —^lallyalC^ti. ” 

at —Khanvflo-ll, or water qj Khaitcihu 
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23 ^—Wat-ll| separates D&diru froin J^Lkho^ 

23. —Ti-dong. 

24. —Najigal-tL 

25. ^Kha-tL 

2 &i —SheUti. 

—Narc^tip from Simla lo tkc Sallej. 


Feeders o/lhe Spiii River. 


2 &.—K^ok^i. 

29.—Ling-ti. 

Several of the great rivers of Northern India have the 
Kolish affix (/o, as Pad-d 4 , Narma-dA, Balvu-da. &c. 1 he 

term for river in the Kolish dialects \%gadd<t,oz “ great-water, 
from^ff^ — great and da ~ water. The following names oi 
some of the great rivers seem to me to be of Koiisn ongm^ 
although they may have been more or less Sansknti^ed ; — 


Pad-dA^Pat-dA^ or Broad River, 

BAhu^a. 

Narma-dA. 

DA-Muda^River of the Mundas. 

Man a-da, now Mahan ad i. 

War-da=Banian .Tree River. 

Sar^da^Yellow River 

Ken-da ^Bkch River. 

Da-SAn. 

Tis-tA. 

Prani-tA. 

As I have already noticedp the Kunets have altogether lost 
their original language, which has jiovc become a simple dialect 
of Hindi* with only a few non* Ary an words, which would seem 
to connect them with the great lamily of Kols. 




KhuL 

Kiifta. 




Dilc, Dvfi 

Dllun^ 

DC£1I 

Din 


Wftter . - - , 

li 


Dip D% 

UA 

adft 

. 

Jot, JQm 

jam 




Small , . . - 

•M 

Sana , 

S&m lug 

1 1 



In the widely separated dialects ot the tsranuis to tnc 
west of the Indus, and of the Mens in Pegu, the for 

water Is respectively dzr and dt. Altogether I think the 
evidence of language, so far as it goes, points decidedly to a 
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Kolish rather than to a Gondtsh affinity for the Kunets and 
other mixed races of North-West India, 

'^At the present time the Kunets form the bulk of the zamiii' 
dars or landholders of the ancient province of Kauninda. I 
have already referred to the mention of their kings by VarAha 
Mihira, who, writing about A D, 500, makes Kauninda one of 
the nine great divisions of India. As his work is chiefly as¬ 
trological, he divides the 27 Nakshatras or lunar astersms 
into nine groups of 3 Nakshatras each, and to each of these 
groups he assigns one of his nine divisions of Jambudwipa. 
" In case these groups suffer from evil planets, then,” he says, 
“ the following monarchs in regular order are to perish ; to wit, 
the kings of PanchAla, Magadha, KalJnga, Avanti, Anarta; 
further, he of the Sindhu-Sauvlras, HArahunas, Madras, and 
finally he of the Kunindas meets his fate." ' Here, then, we 
See that about 70 years only before Hwen Thsang travelled 
^er this part of the country, the Kaunindas, or people of 
Kuninda, had a king. It seems strange therefore that there 
should be no mention of Kuninda in the pilgrim's travels. 
The explanation I belie\'e to be simply that the country is 
described under another name, and that just as we find 
KosA mb) called the country of the Vatsas, and VaisAli the 
county of the Vrijis, so the country of the Kaunindas has 
been described by the pilgrim under the name of Sruffhna 
Now the capital of Sa-hna I have already identifed with 

T of the Jumna, and on 

the high road leading from AmbAla to SirsAwa and SahAran- 

Sr,' ™■' the kingdom " was 6,000 U\ 
or 1,000 mily, m circuit, and was bounded on the east by the 

RWer^hjmnT by the lofty mountains, while the 

CTcatei ^ through it. It therefore comprised the 

mi? dividUl country, the remaining portion be- 

S slSn. T'T - Kuluta, or Kulu, 

«.-hmh Now this is the very district In 

which the coins of " Amogha-bhuti, king of thJVSas ” 

panv with abuut thirty of the CpSi'lGntr*Amn“d‘'t‘“ 
field near JwAla-mQkhL ^ ^ ^ Apollorjotus in a 

Specimens of the coins of “Amrtrvk ki,*,' v- r l 

Kunitu..,,- will bo .oood i„ the plIMSl^ttSo cili: 

_ Dt.. Kcffl*! Itnh3.i Sdinhfta- Vnl Vti/ 

Vo} V.^ PL 85 p, 33, ifi Royal Asiatic Sociiffc/j 

^ See m^ Rhnrhut Scfipa. 
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of Ancitrnt India'* In the present volume, i read the name of 
Amoghabhiti just 40 years but the true reading of the 
name of Kuniiida i discovered only 12 years ago, when t ac¬ 
cidentally obUiined a very hnc silver coin of this king* My 
reading of JCutnfiiiasa ivas published in the Academy 

of 21 St November 1874. In August of the following year a 
similar reading was published by Babu Rajendra Lala In a 
letter from Mr. ThomaSp who notes lhat a new coin of Colo- 
nel Outline gives the name Kunifidas^-** * 

I have now traced the Kaunindas up to the third century 
B.C.* when they were a rich and powerful people, Bui there 
IS still earlier mention of ihe people in the MahibhAratap 
where the KuHildas are said to have been conquered by 
Arjuna.* From the context, Wilson righUy concluded that 
they were mountaineers and neighbours of the TraigatttaSj or 
people of Kangra. In the Vishnu Purina [ find not only the 
A^iilindffs but also A^ui/ndop^lyai^iis or " Kulindas dwelling 
along the foot of the hifis/' which describes exactly the tract 
of plain country bordering the hills in which Srughnap the 
capital of the KAunindas^ was situated. 

37.—AUTONONOUS COINS of ANCIENT INDIA. 

Amongst the most interesting monuments of Ancient India 
arc the few autononous coins of peoples. citieSp and countries 
which have hitherto crowned our researches. It is true that 
they may be counted on the fingers, but few as they are they 
are of more interest and greater value than the numerous 
coins of kings and princes whose very names are unknown to 
history. In the accompan)ing plate 1 have gathered toge¬ 
ther the coins of nine different countries and peoples^ of which 
only one or Iwo have hllherto been published. All of them 
belong to Northern Indbi or to the coumrics lying between 
the Himalaya mountains and the Narbada River, Several 
of them are of extreme rarity, whilst a few only are common * 
VV^ilh the one exception of the coin bearing ihe name of Ujairij 
all the specimens in the plate have been taken from my own 
cabinet. 

L-^AUDUMBARA. 

was the ancient name of the peninsula of 
Kachhp but the coins in the plate cannot have belonged to 

* PrtKxcdinffsof Fkfi^aJ Astaiic Society^ Augnsi iS/St P- i^- 
“ MahftbMrato Sabha Prirafl. p. ^j, quotird by Wii»n in Vishnu Pur&na^ 
cdiiH>nj VoU llj p. iSo. 
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that country as they have been found only at Path^nhot in 
the Northern Panjib. Pliny places the Odottbeores near the 
mouths of the Indus, who must of course be the Audumbaras 
of Kachh.'_ But as the name is derived from the Udumbara 
fjgtrec {Ficits glometaray viX^y country possessing these trees 
may, according to Pinini, be called Attdufttbfira,* Now there 
ts another country of this name mentioned In the Brihat San* 
hita in the north-west along with the KapisthaiaSi who are no 
doubt the Nambistholi of Aman,* a people dwelling on the 
Hydraotes or Rivi River, For the old name of Nurpur and 
of the district in which Patbinkot is situated or 

Damhari, which is clearly a survival of the original Aitditm^ 
bars. My coins were all obtained at Pathinkot, and 1 was 
informed that they were found on the site of the old city be* 
hind the fort. Along with them were coins of Zoilus, Vono* 
nes, and Gondophares, as well as of Kanishka and Huvishka. 
There were only seven of the autononous coins of Auduni- 
ra, all small pieces of copper, souare or oblong in sliape, and 
very thin:— ® ^ 


Nos. 1-2, square mpper coin, weighing from 22 to ij grains, the 

JndRii AaAiftfy 

Ofo.^EIephaiit approa,*iog from the right a tree surrounded by 
a Suddhjst mil mg—Below a snake, and on two sides an 
incomplete An an Pflli legend * * + * Odumbara 

Un some specimens the elephant is on the IcfL 
JPrtp.—A pymm,^! temple of three storeys, the lower storey 
support^ either on four or six piJJara on different sped- 
mens. To the Jeft the SwasitU^ or mystic cross mounted 
on a p,liar and to the rrght the or holy 

wheel, With pendent garlands, also mounted on a pillar. 


II.-APARAxVTA. 

The coins of this countiy are exceedingly rare, the whole 
number of specimens known to me not exceeding 10 or is 
My coins were obtai^d m RajputAna and chiefly ft the holy 
Pofthar or ^shkar. Aparanta is mentioned in the 
Mahawanso as one of the countries to which Buddhist mis- 
sio^nes were sent by Asoka/ |t is also named in allX 
t£!xts of Asoka s cock ifiscriptjons but in varmstc f 
according ,0 the dielect of the Sereot d striol Th 
the Arieo Pili verson of -ho ShihlSJ^atircVoo u S 


* Natunil Hisiory, Vol, Vt, p aj. 

' CofdMucfcw. quoifd by Ball in VUhnu 

* A|ir«nj lnrf«:.n,C. IV. 

* rumour's Mahawanso, p, 71. 
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called Afiaraittaf in the KhAls! and Dhauli versions 
td;' and in the Girnar version Rudra D^ma, satrap 

of Saurashtrap in hU Junagarh Inscnptionp claims Sauvirap 
Kukura. AparAnta and Kishadha as parts of his dominions. 
In No. J of the NAsik cave inscriptions it is named AparAta, 
and is said to be one of the provinces under the rule of the 
Andhra king Gotamiputra. Here it is coupled ivith Mundaka, 
Saurashtra, Kukurap Anupa, \ idarbha, Akara and Avanti." 
In the Brihat Sanhtia they are placed in the western 
division of India along with the Sindhu Sau^iras, snd Pan- 
chanadaf that is, with SindJi and the Panjab. The MArkan- 
deya PurAna also locates them viith the Halhayas and 
Panchanadas. The actual position of AparAnia is douhtfuL 
It was certainly in the exireme Wl:st^ as its name implies; 
but as it formed a part of the kingdom of Gotamiputraii it 
must have been to the south of the PanjAb. It may have 
been Northern Sindh, with parts of Western Rajputina, which 
would agree with the localities In which the coins are found. 
Two of these coins were published in the Journal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for 183S,* just after James Prinsep had 
left India. On both of them the name is distinct, but Pnm 
sep's mantle had not been left behind, arid no jading is 
attempted, as they did not offer more than the title of 
Afalidrdjasa 

Nos. 3 and 4, round copper coins, weighing 72^5 grains, the arMa 
or liana piecc- , 

iMan standing to front with right hand upraised, ieg^?nd in 
Jndkin PAIi reading iti opposite direction from the lop ok 
llsc 111 afl 10 the right Makdrdjssa; to the hhA/tafatas ^; 
that is " fcoiii) of the king of Aparant^" To left a 
Star; to the right a three-pronged symbol, probably rejj re- 
seflling the irunttna, or " tlirce-gems " of the Boddhista. 
of throe cJcphnnts with riders. tJic middle elephant 
facing to the front, the others to the right and left. 

III.^KUNJXDA. 

In my account of the Kauntndas, or people of Kuninda, a 
few pages back, I have shown that their country comprised 
the hill districts between the BlAs River and the Tons, and 

^ S «3 Corpus InscTjptionijrii Iridicnram. p. 73k Kclicl V I. Asoka s wk mscfiii- 

lidns. I nolieclli.-1t M, Senart cal 1^ ihti inscription by th« nanie of Kapurd-ijilFe 

Ihit ikiLTfi tio inscription of any kipd at ihat yfndl villagfl. Jhc Asofca Kiocls 

iiiM4;Fjplion is at ihc larjfc viilaFc of iiJiahUazgarhi. . ’ 

■ l>r. SlCTcnMin in BcmUiy Asiatic ^kKiElv^S Vo3. V*p. is 

7 ^ oF Wcsi's copies oF In scrip! rn Vo].%'lb r i' 

^ Journal Asiatic Sucielyp Vut. Vtl.p. iu5lk (latc^XXXII, ng^ 35>aO, 
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that it was the Kutindfinc of Ptolemy. I have further 
identihed it with the Srughna of Hwen Thsang, as the coins 
bearing the name of the Kunincias are found in greater 
numbers about Sngh and its neighbourhood than in any other 
part of the country. These coins consist of small silver 
hemidrachms, and of copper pieces of various sizes. All 
the silver coins are inscribed on both sides, the legend on the 
obverse being in Indian Pili characters, and that on the 
reverse in Arian P^li characters, Some of the copper coins 
are similarly inscribed on both sides j but the greater number 
have only one legend in Indian Pili letters. Several speci, 
mens of the silver coins have already been published, The 
earliest were etched by James Prlnsep’s own hand in iSig fust 
efore his illness ^ but all that his successors could make 
Mskdrdjasa, with the incorrect reading 
o\ Mahsbfmtasa as a name. In 1840. when 1 discovered the 
value of the Anan Pflii letters and bh, \ read the same 
word asi 4 wflf /w-Ww/i;and the previous letters as Kunandasa 
which I took for the name of the king. In [865 Mr. Thomas 
pubhshed a toper on the " Identity of Xandrames and Kra- 
nanda^ m which he proposed the reading of' — 

Kianandnsa Amogh,i.bratag.i, Maharajasa "(coin) of the areat 
king, the king Kraiianda, the brother of Amogha,"' 

In i8f>8 1 obtained in London a very fine specimen ol 
these silver coins on which I found the initial word to be 
kunmda in t^he Anan legend beyond all doubt, the same 
form of nt being used as in Kanishka's name 1 then 
examined my copies of the legends on the British Museum 
^ms, where I found that 1 had already made the readinc of 
kmituda altematiye wuh KmiMa in the Indian PAIi leff?nd. 

As I found ihe initial Ku to be quite distinct on two of the 
Museum coins, as well as on mv new coin, [ had no hesita- 

Kuninda, and in identifying it 
with that of a well-known people of the North-west who are 
mentioned by VarSh^ Mihra/In November tB?! thl read- 
nj'f® n Academy.* Early in 1875 the 

Lila Mitrif who 

proposed the new reading of— 


Kunandasa Atnogha bhatisa Mahirajasa 
or Uie great king, king Kunarda, o\ unRinthi 


inj; 


! J^Lirnal ^ Royal Aijiatic Society* new series. No ^ V6l \ n jt at 
* See Academy, jisl November 1 S 74 , " ^ ™ ^ 
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At the same time he added in a postscript to his paper 
that he had just learned *' that in the Parisara Sanhila, 
Ktitiinda is used as the name of a tribe, and Kauninda that 
of its nountry.” ’ Later in the same year the Bibu published a 
letter from Mr. Thomas, in which he says that " a new' coin 
of Colonel Guthrie gives the name f(ttnindasans in the tribal 
name noticed in yourP.S.*” Having thus shown that my 
reading was made some time earlier 1 proceed to describe the 
coins themselves;— 

Nos, 5 and 6.— Round silver coins weighing from 33'5 to jd'5 
^ains. Eight specimens in my cabinet* Tlicse coins were 
current along with the Greek hoimdrachms of Appollodotus, 
three of them having been found in company with nwrly 
diirty of Apoltodotus, 

Oiv .—doer in middle with Huddirist symbol composed of the 
letter S direct, and the same reversed between the horns. 
To the right a female standing with right hand upraised, 
holding a flower before the deer* On No, 6 there is a 
chaitAa below the deer. Indian Plli legend round the 
nlecK^Rajfiah KunmdstsaAmvfikQ bhutisaMabdrajssa, 
("coin) of the King of Kuninda, Amoglrabhiti, Mah4f4ja.’' 

chaitya symbol surrounded Dharmchakra, with 

a Bodhi tree to the right surrounded by a Buddhist 
railing, and to the left a swdziika, and another unknown 
symbol. Below the whole a snake, Arian E’Ali legend 
around the piece reading eiactJy the same os on the 
obverse. 

The copper coins of the Kunindas ate Siiniiar in type to 
the silver corns, but only a few of them have the double 
legend. There are three distinct sizes, which may be called 
large, middle, and small. The large pieces '^'hlch range up 
tu I 3 t grains areof the Indian system. The middle 
clas:$^ which range fTom 5^ and 

tlie small coins which reach 33 grains are iditms or quarter- 
fianas. The legend does not differ from that of the siWct 
coinSp except on some pieces^ on which the word RAjnah is 
omitted, and the remainingwords are arranged continuously 
around the coin instead of having the title of Mah&r&ja 
placed below the deer. MahArijasa Kunindasa Amogha- 
bhitisa, "(coins) of the Mahiraja of Kuninda, Amoghabhuti. 

]V.-YAUDHEYA. 

The Yaudkeyas were one of the most w'ariike tribes in 
the North-west, and they are frequently mentioned by old 
writers as well as in ancient inscnptions. They are first 


Bcn »1 Asiatic Swkiy's Journal. Sys.p-89, 

' Pm^iegs of Asiatic S«wiy, Bengal, for August 1875, 
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noticed by PAnmi, who groups them with the S/iaubreyas.* 
As we are also taught by P^nini that the suffix j>a is added 
to the names of warlike tribes in the Panj^b to form the 
singular and dual, we learn that the Yaudheyas were already 
celebrated as soldiers before the time of Alexander. Now 
the Sanskrit name of Yaudheya would have been pronounced 
yodhyat and in this form 1 recognise the original name of the 
modem yobiyas^ Their position is well known, as they occu¬ 
py both banks of the Satlej along the BahAwalpur frontier, to 
which they have given their name as Johiya-hdr. In ancient 
times their territory must have extended much further to the 
north and east, as their coins are found all over the country as 
far as Delhi and Ludlana. Their oldest coins indeed were 
first found in the old ruined city of Behat to the east of the 
Jumna. On the south they came in contact with Rudra 
DAma, the satrap of SurAshtra, who in hiS JunAgarh Inscrip¬ 
tions boasts of having “ rooted out the Vaudheyas,”' He 
docs not however claim their country as part of his domini¬ 
ons, and 1 presume that his campaign was limited to a mere 
plundering expedition. If the date of his inscription S. 73 
refers to the VikraruAditya era, his campaign must have taken 
place before A. D. 15. 

A later notice of the Yaudheyas is by Samudra Gupta, 
who inenlions them after the MAlAvas and AijunAyanas, and 
before the Madras and Abhiras,* This location between the 
MAlavas and Madras agrees very w'ell with that of the Johiya 
possessions at the present day. Samudra Gupta must have 
reigned about 200 A.D. as fixed by the computation of the 
Gupta era. More than three centuries later, or about A.D. 
560, YarAha Mihira places the Yaudheyas in the north after 
the CAndhAras, HematAlas, and others. In the same division 
be locales Takshasila or Taxila, and Trigartta or Kangra. 
His account therefore serves to fix them somew'hcre in the 
southern portion of the PanjAb, or just where I have already 
placed them on the joint evidence of the coins and in¬ 
scriptions. 

The Yaudheyas were the descendants of Yaudheya, the 
son of Yudhishthira, by his wife Devika, daughter of Govasana 
of the Saibya tribe.* The coins of the Sibis or Saibyas will 


’ ProFwsnr 11h.1ndSrlccr tn tTidLin ArU., Vd. t, p, Ji. 

* Journal of Uambay A^jiaiic Society, Vq|, Vfl. p, rs 
Bengal Asiatic SociciyS Journal. Vol. VI, AIIj 


.. AllaKabAtl Pillar inscriplioit, 

Imc 19. 

' MAhabUrata quoted by W'llsoti—in V'ishnu Purina— Tbe Puratia 
Il^lf nam« thcwjfe \ and hr vj while the Bh.igavai calls her Paurani. Hall's 
cdiLioti Ilf Vjshnu Purina, B. V^ol. IV., p. ju, nstt 
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be described presently. The Brahma PurAna and the HarU 
vansa, hoivever, make Nriga the son of Usinara and the 
younger brother of Sibi, tne ancestors ol the YaudheyasJ 
In this case they would be Anavas, or descendants of Anu, 
whereas the son of Yudhishthira w'ould have been a Paurava 
or descendant of Puru. The difference, however, is not of 
much moment, as it would appear that all the descendants 
of Usinara w-ere located along the Indus and its tributaries, 
the Sauviras in Sindh, and the Madras and Kekayas in the 
Pan^bi 

The coins of Yaudheya are of two distinct kinds; the older 
ones of small size dating from about the first century before 
the Christian era, and the later ones of large size from about 
the third century A.D-, shortly after the decline of the Indo- 
Scythian powder, and during the early period of the Gupta 
sway, Tne figures on these later coins are eyidenify copied 
from the Indo-Scythian money. The early coins are of two 
sizes, ha1f-^/i«jJs of 70 grains, and quarter or k^kiuis 

of 35 grains. The later coins are the i J pana piece of i 75 
grains. Out of 30 specimens I find 7 oyer 170 grains, with 
one of [75 grains and another of 177 grains. 

Class Ar^Sffia// 

Kos. 7 and 8.—Round brass coins, w eighing from 64 to 74 grains. 

— Elephant moyang to right {on one com io left) with the 
iJAarmac^aira symbol above^ 

^rt.~Humpdd bull moving to right towards a pillar w ith pendent 
garlands surrounded by a Buddhist raitangr Inscription 
around the coin, the first half not read satisfactoriEy, the 
latter half yawMfj^afta. The first part looks like BAumu 
dAanusAa. , ^ 

Two of these coins from Behat were published! by James Pnnsep 
in the Elengal Asiatic Society's JoumaL Vol. IJl, PI. XVIIf, figa. 
II-I3, and VoL IV, Plate XXXIV. figs. 5, 6, 7, 9 and 10, 

Class —Large Cairts^ 

No. 9. — Round copper coin, w^eighing 174 grains. 

O&v - — Miile figure standing to the front, holding a spear m his right 
hand, his left reating on his hip. Below his left hand^ a 
cock standing. Legend around the coin Jaj^a VauMej^a 
gaaasya^ (coin) of the victorious tribe of Vaudheya.'' 

_ Male figure standing to the Eeft^ dressed in long robe, with 

left hand on hip* and right hand upraised before the face 
in the attitude of Mithra on the Indo^Scythian coins. 
The wJiole suiroundied by a circle of dots, 

* Wilson'^ tiQte In Viihnu Purina, on the suns of Usinara, 
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N lo.^—Round copper coin similar to tlie last, 

_Type and legend as on No, 9^ but with the addition of dm 

to the left of the head- Tliis 1 take to be a contraction 
of or the '"second" and to refer to a second 

tribe of the Yatidheyas, 

_Figure as on No. g. In the field to left a vase of dowers^ and 

to the right an unknown symbol. 

No. 11,—Round copper coin similar to No, Rare. 

_Type and Icgcnil as on No, g, hut with the addition of iri 

to the left of Ihc headj which f take to he a contraction 
of or the third/' and to refer to a third tribe 

of the Yaudheyas. 

Figure as on the No, g. In the field to left a shell, and to 
the right a Buddhist symbol simitar to that which is placed 
over the horns of the antelope on the coins of KunindaSp 
See 3 and 6* A specimen of this type ivas published by 
Prinsep, A, S,,. BengaR Vol, IV, Plate 341 fig. 32, 

I have been disappointed in not finding any mention of 
the Yaudheyas by rianfie in the account of Alexander's cam¬ 
paign in the Panjib, Considering their position In the Mul- 
tin DoAb, it seems to me absolutely certain that he must 
have come in contact with them either for peace or war. In 
another place I have suggested the probability that the three 
tribes of Yaudheyas might be the or Sabrafi^ of 

CutriuSp and iha of Orosius, They were a powerful 

nation, without any king, but under the command of three 
military leadersp* which suggests the probability that they 
were divided Into " three tribes/* each led by its own chief. 
They submitted to Alexander after the capture of MultAn, the 
capital of the Mallh Their army numbered 60^000 foot and 
6pOOo horse, a strong force, which fully justifies the descrip¬ 
tion of Curtius that they were one of the most powerful people 
of India {paltdam /ndi^ gen ft m). I now see reason to 

think that the Yaudheyas may be the Adr^is/^s of Arrian, 
who occupied the banks of the Hydraotes, and w^hom Lassen 
has identified with the ArdsAiras and Ardilas of the MahS- 
bh&rata. As ArdsAlra means ** kingless,** the title would be 
very appropriate for the three tribes of the Yaudheyas* The 
Ardlfas also w^ould appear to have been divided into three 
tribes, as the the and the ^drtiJtas are all 

included amongst them* But as the BAhikas occupied Sd- 
Aalijy they must be the same people as the who de¬ 

fended Sangala against Alexander, and might thus have been 
one of the tribes of Yaudheyas. 


J OLi-ritui Curtiuli, Yd, IX, p. S, 
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The cock on these coins of the Yaudheyas I take to be 
symbolic of their fighting qualities, I note this as an illus* 
tration of the statement of FAnlni that the suffix is added to 
the names of s>itrlike tribes in the PanjAb to form the singular 
and dual- Yodhi Yodheja and Ynud/ii^a are all terms for a 
warrior,” and 1 believe that the yodhs or yudltsol the Salt 
Range are only another portion of this same tribe of Yau- 
dheyas. 

Since the arrangement of the accompanying plate, I have 
received a very curious siU'cr coin of a lirahtnameal chief of 
the Yaudheyas, Brahmana Deva, a worshipper of Hhagavata. 
Some years ago Major Herschel, of the Engineers, kindly 
presented me with a large number of copper coins of this 
chief; but the name of Yaudheya, which is found on the silver 
coin, does not form part of their legend. The copper coins 
vary slightly in the types of w'hkh examples were published 
by Prinsep in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, VoL ill, 
Plate XXV, figs. 4 and 5, See also Thomas’s Prinsep, VoL 
I, Plate VJ[. My silver coin, and about one-half of the 
copper coins, are of the sarne types as Prinsep's No, 4; the 
remaining copper coins belong to his No. 5- As to their age 
1 am uncertain, but i think that they may be placed some- 
w'here between the two classes already described, or from 
B.C. 100 to A.D, too 1— 

Class A. — Priasep's No. j. 

No. 12.—Round stiver coin, slightly broken at one edge, weight 
26 graLins, Unique. 

0^if."-SiiK^headcd male figure standto the frant, holdinR a 
spt^ir in the right hand, ihc left hand resting on the hip. 
rnscHptiorii the coin m Indian letters of an earljf datie^ 

Vauitheya,. 

i-E^yed female figure standing to the front wilh right hand 
upmisedr and left hand resting on the hip. Beneath her 
feet □ vase; to the right a Buddhi tree surrounded by a 
Buddhist railing- to the Mi a Chaitya, siirtoondcd by 
VAarma CAskra, or a " holy wheel'' symbol; the whole 
Surrounded by a. circle of dot3. 

The copper coins vary both in size and weights, but they 
may be divided Into two kinds; (1st) pieces ranging from 121 
to 139 grains; (and) pieces may be taken asof 140 
grains, which are one and a quarter patm In value, or J75 
grains. A single small copper coin, which weighs only 29 
grains, may be taken as a or quarter-pana piece of 35 

grains. Its execution is, however, so superior to that of the 
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Other copper coins, that 1 have a suspicion that it may be an 
ancient forgery of the silver coinsi and was once plated with 
silver. 

The types of the copper coins are all of much coarser 
workmanship than those of the silver coin, and^ the legends 
are carelessly executed, several of them even being reversed. 
The spelling also varies. On some, BrAhmanya is spelt with 
the guttural nasal wy, on others with the compound formed 
of n andj^j w'hiJst on others it is spelt simply Bt dhmaaa, On 
a few it looks like BrAhmanda, The legends also have the 
addition of the word Difsasya^ which is not found on the silver 
coin. The whole legend is Bhd^avato Svitmiita Brahmanya 
Devasya, " (coin) of the worshipper of Bhagavata. the chief 
BrahmA Deva." On one coin only there Is a small bird 
perched on the left elbow’ of the male figure. 

Class B~ — Prinsep's No- jf. 

An exceptional specimen of this class is Prinsep's No. 4i 
IT^ duplicate of which w'eighs 349 grains. The latter half 
of the legend is gone, only Bhd^avat& Swdmi being left, just 
as on his No. 5. On this coin the male figure on the obverse 
has only one head, and holds a trident or trtsui in his right 
hand. One only of the lighter coins, weighing 152 grains, 
agrees w'ith this, all the rest amounting to over one hundred, 
having the male figure with six heads and carrying a spear 
as on the silver coin. 

The obverses of this class of coins generally agree, but 
there is a great variety in th^ reverses. All have the deer 
in the middle, as on Prinsep's No. 4, but on the greater 
number of specimens faces to the right instead of the left. 
Between the horns of the deer is the double S-shaped 
symbol This, however, has no connection with the horns, as 
on some specimens it is placed over the back of the animal 
when placed between the boms, there is generally a vase over 
the back, w'ith a Ss^ashka above. To the right and left are the 
Bodhi tree and CAaiiya; but the latter is frequently replaced 
by a temple with pillars in front and a pyramidial roof, as on 
the coins of Udumbara, On several specimens I find the 
word dama or darma over the back of deer. 

The whole of these copper coins are unfortunately in bad 
condition ; otherwise it seems probable that some other names 
might have been found upon them. On one coin only ba%'e 
I found a new legend. This is placed right across the middle 
of the piece with a Chattya and Swastika above, and a snake 
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below. The letters at the beginnitig and end are not clear, 
but the others may be read plainly as BAJnu Virmma -. 
obverse of this coin is very rude, and I have not been able to 
make out the type, ft was, however, found with upwards of 
3,00 of Brahmi Devas’ coins, and therefore most probably 
belongs to the same country. 


Mention has already been made of the.S’fl/^'iJJ, or people of 
Sthi as the offspring of Sibi, one of the five sons of Usinara, 
a descendant of Aun. Stbi was the elder brother of Nriga, the 
progenitor of the Yaudheyas, and of Ddman, the progenitor 
of the D4rvas of D^n-abhisAra. His own sons also, VYishad- 
arbha, Suvira, Kaikeya, and Madra gave their names to four 
different districts, all connected with the Panjib and Sind, 
In this quarter then we must look for the Sibis or Saibas. 
Here accordingly we find the Sibi, whom Strabo places to 
(be north of the Malll and Sudraka.' Quintus Curtius, how- 
ever calls the same people and places them ^ne 

iunction of the Hydraotes and Akesines,—abovo the Oxu- 
draki and Malli,* The first reading is no doubt the more 
correct form of the name, as both authors mention the descent 
of the nation for Hercules, whom the Greeks identified with 
Siva, as we see aften^ards on the In do-Scythian coins where 
Herakilo and Okro are the same god. According to these 
classical writers the country of the Slboe must have comprised 
the great central tract lying between Labor and Multftn. But 
therl was apparently another Sibi to the e^t of Satlen which 
was the country of the famous 

Wessantara J&taka. It is thus described hy Spence Hardy*; 

" [n the Jambudwlpa of a former age, the principal cpi'y of SiWJ was 
called Jayaturi, in which reignefTthe King Sarnh or Sanja ; and his 
principal consort was Phusati, who was previously one of th^ 
el thc*Diwa Sekra, and during four asaitkf/as and a had 

exercised the wish to become a mother of a Buddha, In due ^mc 
they had a son, who was called Wessantara fram ihe street m which 
his mother was passing at the time of his birth^. This, son was t ic 
Badisat, who ta the next birth but one became Galama Budha From 
the moment he was born-for he could speah thus early-he ^vc 
proof that his deposition was most ^anUblc. U hen 
proper age, he received in marnage Madn Dcm, the beautiful daughter 
of itie King of Cbetiya; and Sanda delivered them to kingdom. They 

*■ Sirahan- C«gl^ Sur, Vd^XV, pp. tj^. 

* Vrt.-Alenandn, Vd. IX, ik 4- 

* Mardy^s Klaniul of Buddhenij p. iiC. 
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had a son Jlliya and a datjgliter Krishn 4 -Jin 4 ^ and liverd together in 
the greatest ^ppiness snd prosperity* The country of Chetfya and 
the city of Jayatura became as one/' 

In this extract we see that the people of Sibi sriil kept up 
their connection with their relatives, the Madras^ as the wife 
of thfi Prince was a Madr$ Princess* The name of the capi¬ 
tal, ^ayainra, seems to point to Chiior, a suggestion which 
is strengthened by the fact that all the coins of Sibi hitherto 
found have been obtained at CAtf^r. This identification also 
agrees very well with the neighbourhood of CAehy^2, which is 
almost certainly the Chetiyagiri or Besnagar of the Ceylonese 
chronicles. 

It seems not improbable ako that llie w'elUknown name of 
SIvAlik or Saivilika may have been derived from this Sibi. 
For as the people of Sibi were called Saibas, so their country 
would also De called SaiwAUka. A different derivation, how-- 
ever, from Sti^^idalaisha or meaning one and a 

quarter lAkh/^ is more generally accepted. Thus the Chau- 
han Raja of Sikambhari or Simbhar^ is called the 
aiskiya, in the Gujarati chronicles* 

I will now stop this discussion to describe the coins, as it 
is possible that some further inforinalion may be derived from 
them. The two coins obtained by Colonel Stacy at Chltor 
in 1834 remained for nearly 40 years the only specimens 
known to us, w'hen 8 more coins were obtained by Mr. 
Carlleyle. All the ten specimens are round and bear the 
same types; and all but one are ardfmpaniis, or half-pana 
pieces, ranging from 63 to 84 grains in weight* The tenth 
specimen k a half KMinifOr one-eighth pana, w^eighing only 
1 8 grains. 

Wtfx. Jj t 4 - — Round copper coins; average weight of 7 spe¬ 
cimens, 74*7 grains. 

OAvr — A Cross in middle with a small symbol m each angle. To 
the right a straight tree rising from a small circle, le¬ 
gend around the piece in old Indian letters. 

Afaj 7 timikd^a Sibt (Coin) of the Majhimika 

country of Sibi.” 

^f^.^Chaitya surmounted by the Dkarma CAaAra symbol, with 
a snake below^ The coins arc all earlier than the be¬ 
gin ning of the Christian era. If we translate Afajkt^- 
liSf then the legend may be read as the middle coun- 
tiy of Sibi.” This translation would point to the division 
of the Sibi country into at least three districts, to the 
middle one of which the coins w'Ould have belonged- 
Now the Madras, the Kajkeyas and the Sauviras, being 
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all descendants of Sibi, their countries have been 
irctuded within the limits of Sibi il^lh Hence one ot 
these three would have been muddle Sibi. It 
possible that the i\fd»jhd or "Midland of the Sikhs, 
which includes both Labor and Amritsar, may be a sur¬ 
vival of the old name. As the MAnjhi district extends 
to the Cbin 4 b on the west, and to the Sattej on the 
east, and for a considerable distance to the south of 
Labor, this position would agree very well with that ol 
the Sibi, as described by Strabo and Quintus Curlius. 
It is not, however, supported by the find-spots of we 
coins, which point to C^tral RijputAna. or the country 
around Chitor, as the true position of Majhtmtkitfa 

VI.—BARAN. 

The name of Baran, or B 4 r 4 n, is unknown to Hindu history, 
but irthe four coins which repossess were obtained at Bul- 
andshahar, which is called Baran by early Muhammadan 
writers, [ conclude that this may be the place. The "amc is 

S to’be derived from Raja uTZ Is* 

loned ■’ a Tomar chief to whom the building of the fort 
Sed, but whose date is not kno«m.- The fort, howeve^ 
muTbe very old, as it is perched on a high mound from 
which it was called UncU-gaon and bncM^mgar by the 
Hindus, and Buland skaksr by i\i& Muhammadans, both 

”^'The"“Spm?/of’ Varan cf Ghazni is recorded 

bv Utbi in the campaign of A.H. 408 or A. D. 1017, and tw^o 
cLturies later lltitmish was made Governor of Baran by 
j* AiK^b It was still called by the same name 
Kutb-ud-dm ^ Khilji and Muhammad Tugh- 

ll“kTJ al,;X ilvask-n of Timui «heo Uk= for. of. Barao 
i by Mahmud. It is mentiouud again dunng the 

reign of Bahfol Lodi, and lastly tt appears in AW M s to 

I ^ Iti SiirltaT a.s Ocreii b3.s s. bncJc fort. At 

whaTdatl the old nfme wks supplanted by the modem BnUnd- 
shahar 1 have not been able to iscover. 

Vfl 16—Souare copper coin, weighing Sr grams. Two others 
^ ■ weSiing^73'5 53 avci^e of the three 

bei^ 69 grams, or exactly one ardkafann, or half- 

Oiv—K tn^rXa syifbol 

bol to the lelt, and a palm tree surrounded by. a Budilmst 
railing to the right ■ legend m two hor^ontal hoes of 
Asoha characters, with a snake below. 

Memoir of BuLandbhahar by Kuar Lakihmai. sii^hi P- 
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Gomiiasa BdrdnSyt- —" (Coin) of Gomitra of Baran*'* 

—A Bodhi tree of three branches surrounded by a Buddhist 
railings To the right an indistinct animal, apparently 
an elephant; the whole within a square of dots. 

In Spite of the_ agreement of name, I cannot help the in¬ 
trusion of a suspicion that these corns may possibly belong 
to Bdraitd^’u, the representative of. the Vdrandvat of the 
MahAbhSrata, to which the PSndavas retired on their expul 
sion from Hastinapura. BAranAw'a is situated i6 miles toW 
north-west of Mirat, at the fork of the Krishna and western 
Kill Nadi, which after their junction form the Hindan Rivei> 
The place is mentioned in the "Ain Akbari/’ as one of the 
mahals of Sirkar Oelhi, but the name is erroneously given by 
Gladwin as Bemade/i, th^ Persian w having been read as d, 
'f'he place is only 50 miles from Bulandshahar. 


Vri.-UJAIN. 

It is not necesMry to say anything about the famous city 
of Ljam which is here represented by a solitary small coin. 
1 wo oJ these coins were found amongst a large collection sent 
to James Pnnsep just before his last illness. They must be 
very rare, as out of several batches of coins received from 
Uam and SArangpur and other old places in the neighbour- 

tbTVr. single inscribed spedmin. fn 

the plate published m the Asiatic Society’s Journal there are 
coins.’ The legend has. however, been read as 

capper coin, very rare, 

Odv.—A human hand, with a Buddhist wheel to the left Le- 

VllJ.-—ERAN. 

D^k 01 the Bina. i6 miles above tts junction with the Betwa 
a^ut 50 miles to the north-east of B^bilsa. and 45 rnls^t 
north-west from SSgar It ,s surrounded on three sSerbv 
the river, which in olden times seems to have been 7 verJ 
favourite position for Hindu towns. Within the separate wall^ 

’ s« Tot, Vfl, LXt. Bp. , 
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it is nearly half a mile in length by rather less than a quarter 
of a mile in breadth, the length of the land front being 
exactly 2,000 feet. But in its most flourishing days the 
suburbs of the town extended over all the high ground on the 
south face, which would have more than doubled the size of 
the waited city* 

The old name of the place was as written in 

the Toramina inscription on the great boar; hut on my two 
coins of different types it takes the form of Erakanya^ 

The following JS the description of my two coinS| both of 
which are unique;— 

/?.—Square copper coin. Present weight 24 grains; but 
the unbroken coin must have weighed upwards of 30 
grains, and would tliercfore have been a or 

quarter-pana piece, 

VHu —Three concentrit: semicircles, the two outer ones being 
dividetl into compartments' above this a crescent, and 
on each side a tall cross; over all is the name of the 
city in early characters of the Asoka period. I read the 
name as Er&ka»j^a, but the last letter is doubtful. 

/fep.—A BuddhE tree surrounded by Buddhist railing^ with the 
Lljain cross and balls to the left^ and a snake above. 

AV. —Small square copper coin, weighing 23 grains, most pro¬ 

bably a 

—A bull to right with thvi Marmafkakr^, or holy wheel of the 
Buddhists, below, and the name of the city inscribed 
above as 

Rev .—The Ujatn symbol of cross and balls. 

The curious senni*circular figure on the first coin may 
perhaps be intended for a rude representation of the city of 
Eran. My attention w'as drawn to this mode of representing 
a city by two curious fdUoo marks which are said to repre¬ 
sent the City of Jhansi " and the " Gate of DelhL'*'’ The 
resemblance of these marks to the concentric semi¬ 

circular device of the coin is certainly very striking; and a 
reference to the map of the old city will show that a semi¬ 
circle is a very good representation of its ground-plan^ en* 
closed In a bend of the River Bina.* 


IX,—MALAYAN. 

The small coins inscribed with the name of Md/avdna In 
old Indian characters were first brought to notice by Mr. 

^ S« iny of Btuirhut, and also AjchaMotogiul Survey of India, Vet X, 
PLilc XXIV, figs. i 3 and 49, 

* See Anghjcologicid Sur^'pyi Vtil. Xj. Plate XXI [l. 
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Carlleyle, who obtained several thousands of ihem at the 
ancient city of Nigar, or Karkota N 4 gara, which is situated 
45 miles to the south-south-east of Tank, and about 15 miles 
to the south-west of UniyAra. The city is said to have been 
founded by Machkunda, the son of MAndhAta, The coins 
(which are of different ages, extending over several centuries 
as shown by the letters of their inscriptions), have aireadv 
been desenbed by Mr Carileylebut as his account w^s 
unaccompanied by any sketches of the coins, I have added 
several specimens to my plate, which I will now describe 
They are nrarly all of very small size, varying in weight from 
4 and 5 to 8 and g grains. Their value, therefore, was not 
rnore than from 5 to 10 cowrees—that is, they were respec¬ 
tively i-i6th and i-iand of the Indian pana. Two coins of 26 
and 30 grams must have been full idiittis, or quarter panas 
and one coin of 15 grains must have been a half pana. With 
the exception of a few specimens which I obtained at the creat 
annual fair at the holy lake of Pokhar in November 1^4 

these coins were quite unknown until Mr. Carllevle’s dis- 
covery— 

JVa- Oh^.—Rccumhent Sui/ surt&undtd by a circh of ddts. 

/<fVr —laJI trecj with legend in two lines. 


Md/avdna* 

No. 30, Wp,—K ing's head to left, siimounded by a circle of dots 
Tree and legend as on No. J 9 . 

\ji5e surrounded by a square of dots. 

/ffr. — Tree and as on No. ]q, 

Ab. —Humped bull moving to left. 

— Legend \n two Hnes as on No. ig. 
m. O^.^Lbn moving to Icft^n some coins to rielit 
— Tree and legend as on No. jq. 

JVo. —Symbol as on coins of Tajctia, 

Ay M^favina with latter w. 

AV. Jjp — Humped bull to right. 

without 

Who were these MAIav 4 ti ? Judging from the place where 

connected with the 

people of Miiaya, of which Ujain and Besnagar were the 
two pnnciraJ cities; but no coins of any of these kinds have 
Wen found there. VarAha Mihira places the MAlavas in the 
northern division 0 India along with the Madrakas, the 
Iraigarttas, the Kaikeyas, the BasAtis, and other pcopies 

* Archawlt^ksi Survey, Vat. IV, p, ,74, 
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less known.' This position agrees with M^lava country to 
the east of the Satie], which includes Bbatinda and Sunam, 
as applied to the Mdlava Sikhs, but which probably extended 
as far as H 4 nsi. The Vishnu Purina also mentions the 
M&lavas and KArushas as dwelling along the PanpAtra 
mountains/ Now, this range, which is also called PariyAtra, 
can only be the Rajputana Hills, which run in a north-east 
direction from MewAr, by Chitor Ajmer and Jaypur, to Alwar 
and Delhi. The hills about NAgar, where the coins were 
found, are now called thePathar range, which, as Mr. Carlleyle 
suggests, is most probably a survival of the name ParipAtra. 
The Northern MAlava must therefore once have stretched 
down to the south as far as Chitor, and it seems not impro¬ 
bable that the northern and southern MAlavas may have 
joined borders, and that the whole tract of country, from 
HariAna to the Narbadd, may have been known by the gen¬ 
eral name of MAlava. 


X.— R.AJNA-JANAPADA. 

The coins bearing the legend of Rdjna-yanapadasa, or 
the " Royal country,” are of two kinds, one havnng the in¬ 
scription in Arian PAli, and the other in Indian PAIL The 
types of both coins are the sameon the obverse, a man 
standing with the legend around; and on the reverse, a 
humped bull surrounded by a radiated circle. The weights 
vary, five of the coins ranging from 24 to 34 grains, and the 
remaining tw'o being 45 and 46 grams. The former would 
be kdkinis, or quarter-/>e«^ti, equal to 20 cowrees «chj and 
the larger coins are perhaps intended for pieces of li kd tni, 

equal to 30 cowrees each, ^ . -n 

The coins arc extremely rare, but a specimen of each w-ill 
be found in the last plate drawn by Pntisep s own hand, 

I have six specimens with the indo-PAh legend, but only one 
with the Arian-PAli legend. The inscnption is rather an 
iudefimteone; but it has struck me as just possible that it 
may refer to the Rajput country, the Rajasthan of Tod, and 
the RajwAra of Boileau, and that the people may perhaps be 
the Chaitldwi of Ptolemy. 

* Brib«l by Dr. in Roy^ Asiatic Society', Jo.rniU. 

* Wil«r-. Viibnu PuriiioJjy ^ ind iS 

■ See Pririiep. Vri* I It XLlV^ h^. 19 
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Amb, an old fort b |he &aJL 
Ranjjc , ^ . 

Amb, Temple!! al , , , 

Ainba, one of the s«'en B^gh- 

bpcha mounck 

AudumbaraH or Nurpur, a chbf- 

sblp # 4 1 I 4 

Audumbara, Lest of Rajas ■ 

Ayaka, or Apag^b a small river * 


B 


fiigh-bacha moyrids^ Ruins of 
sevon old named AftOi* 

the " seven tiger Cubs " 

Balarp One of ihe seven BAgti- 
baeha mounds . « . 

Dalesdf mound near F^ri|p-am . 
Bher^i an old totrn on ih^heEam 
■ called Pi«olia, or Pida^ by 
Fa-Hian , , . . 

Bherap capture of, by Mahmud 
of Ghainl f ■ . . 

Ehera* Baber's Campaign against 
Shrine of Pir KkyiiUth - 


Champ or ChambAp a chfefshEp 
on tnu Kivi « + . ^ 

Champa Jnsedptiens at Chamba 

-— List of the Rajas of 

Charnba . ^ . 

Cbasa, or Falehganj, 24 inilt!S to 
south of Tasida 
Chasa, great mound of ruins 

CHinOp or Chinapatj^a v'ery laby 
mound n£;a.r Amritsar 
Coins of ancient 'Paxila 
“ at !aultanpur 

-* Sunil 

-Autenomous^^—of ancient 


India 

Coins of Audumbara . 

- Apnranta , 

Kuninda , 
- Vaudheya . 

- Sibi 

Karan , » 

-- Cijain * 

I Eran 

^ MaJava + 


FAGX 


Coins of Rajnajan^da « 
Colo^saJ heads of Buddha dug 
t£ I up fti MahaJ uf Manikyala 


5 * 


D 


lit 

4(5 


DaJFa, an old town n^rSuFtin- 

9 ^^ . 


E 

Eram Autononiouj cuine of 


49 

15 

se 


37 

33 

39 


105 

itt 


1X4 


G 

Guga ChauhaOp hk If^cnd 
H 

Hudi or Hodi, Raja, aniagpnist 
of ^isolUi His residence at 
HudiaJ on the Bfigh-bacha 
River , ii , , ^ 


I 

[nscripllons at Panjur 

-- at Prhhudaka 

-— at Chamba * 

-^ at Mandi < 

-- on SaEi PiFEara ai 

Mandi « . , , h 


J 4 

33 

U 

57 

65 

i 3 ^ 

137 

119 

ug 


J 

Janer^ a hr^ mound of luina 
half-way between LudJanaand 
Firprpur ^ - - « 

Jhandiala mound at Taxlfa, 
e^ptofcd ^ ^ « 4 « 

Jhelanip great mound cut Ehrough 
bv [be Hallway excavaticins , 
Jhefam. fron 'Iripodsand brass 
bowls found at^ . « 

Jhdam. Stone piFlar and numer* 
□us base^ found 

K 

Kaftr Kol, at Mari—opposlEo 
KAlahigh . , \ . 
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59 
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Hi 


SJ 


71 

tot 

111 

lio 

1113 
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ti 
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41 
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TAOl 


tlS 


K^Rr Kot qT Til Rflija, or Deokot 
■ TcmDies of — 

KAIpt. gnc of tn* Kv£il Ba^ 
BacKii mounds 

FCipAI-Moch^n, a vtiy hdy tan 
on tho east bank of %ht Sat 
SL tti River 

KJtpi. ono of iho scv'cn 
Hacha moondi « 
K^yanAth's Shrine ai BJiera 
Kotcra-ka-dheri, at Manlkyob 
No. M * , ^ . 

Kunindu^ orKujieE5^ form more 
ihan half of the populaticm of 
iHe lower hills, on both banks 
of the Sutlej ^ , 

Knnjndas* Probable ntimb^noi 
kss than 400^000 
KunitldaS. DivbioTis of tbe 
KuTltCS Of— * . I3tj 

Kunlndas. Few traces of their 
lan^age now left . « , 

Ku ruk&hctra, or Kurvkhet * 

^ Extent of the 
Chakra, or hofy region of 
Kurukshetra - » 

Kurukshctia. DivifiOns of Kur- 
ukshetra ^ . 

Rui-LLluhetra. Br^f sketch of the 
great battle of KumkKMna . 
KLiniluhetra^ Ust of peaces of 
pUgrimagi: Irkciuded within the 
Chakra ^ . 

H 


vala, ls’05* aj, 24* and 25 
Manikyala ^ « 

Mandehi^ one of the seven fiigh* 
Bacha mrainds 

Matkdi^ a hm chkfihip on the 
Biita River ■ . , , 

klandip List of Raju , ^ 

- Inscribed Sati pillars 

MAnik/kla, descriplicm of site . , 

‘ Great ttdpa at , * ^ 

--—^ Mound No, 5 cKjca^ 

vuUd by eamindars , 3 

M^nikyila, probable age of site; ^ 
first ocomied by the carl" 
Zn^Scythians * * V 5 

MAnikji' 4 ^ Various sinall oths. 

jeculound at^ ^ ^ 

Miri. opj^ie KUa-bagh Hill 
fon of K 4 fir K(it . . , 15 

Mera. village w\ih a domed ^ 


sd I Mori hill at Taxi fa explored 
^7 — Monasteries and 5tijj3*i 011 

lop of— , , , , 

5i Men group of Jo smalt stilpai 

: at base * . ^ . 

I MaEu-ki-dhok, at MinikyjUa 
75 I Munde, orw of the seven E^b 
I Eueba mounds , . » 

5 * 

^ . 

N 

Nakod^, Tomb of Muhammad 
Momin 

Nakodar, Tomb of NAji lamil 
NandkJna, Said to have been the 
fort of HasUu 

Napgaja, Tombs at Vijhi, 

Sabj Find . , ' 

Nara^Sinha, nr Ransi, an old 
fort 

Nara-Sioha+vonas, a people 

mEntbnod b^ Varaha Mihira . 
NumiAhab a rarge town with m 
fine stone sarai built by the 
Empre^ Nuriahon , ^ 6a 

Nurpur <jr Auuumbara. List of 

■ . . . * iiS 


(K» 

91 

n 


9 ? 


1—4 

53 

119 

132 

13 d 
1 


Auamir 

B&niSHpdl 

, 5 Kafi^ol 


PanjorrOt Panchapnra, . , 

—-- fn^criptinns at— , 

Farsarur, an old town to south- 
eut of ^iilkot 

PUtars of Zoflic Temple at Taxila 

-at Jhelam 

Pnthudaka^ or Pchpa 

-—^- Ust of places of 

pi 1^ mage at Priihudaka 


H*i»pur or ^iaori, a chkfihip 
CO south of Kashmir . ^ 

Kajapur. List of 
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13 

5 

51 


61J 

fit 

5 ? 

40 


the Rajaa of 

m I 

xplot- 


viUage 
building 


herL Ruins at 
'entura 

imKjna. a jpHrif e* iuh-iIi qf 

KaniVtot - a * , 

R^kri^on the Indus-^^an ancient 

^ . 

Rokri, Aocount of pltfitcr figures 
found there * . . * 

ftffljte from Kanauj to LabcN^ by 
Abu Rihan - * , * 


4 B 

4 ? 


71 

47 

[0 

4 ? 

i<^[ 

t 03 


10(5 

toS 

7 

sJ 

29 
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47 
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SadKM, *n old toim to iSw e^s* 
^ UntbAia^ . « - ■ 

SadWa- iP 

ShAh-dhcri, or TaxUa ^ ^ • 

Sillkot* ati wiciertt CBty oa me 

Ayak River - “ .l * j ’ 

SiAltel. Fooadation attnbuiM m 
Rala ^ 

Sif.kap. EUjaofTaxda . 

Sir-Sukh, brother at Sir-kap . 
Sit^wA, ao o<d wwn with lortt 
to east of Jumna River ^ - 

SiMwa. ffli^oui aa the hiflri. 
place of B4cW Bini. tho 
mother of Gufijra GHaubiii . 
Sohdara^ a very old town on me 
ChiiiAb - ' . I. ' 

Sohdara. lt= tninir has 

now disappearud . * -( * 

Slinky an ola ruined city. 4 
to the wat of Uidiana , 
Suilinpur^ or TamaMvana 
u RadsHolii Sarai at~ . 


7 i 

'I 

44 

45 

79 


So 

43 


TaxHa, or Shah-dheri 

QHfin ot the name- 
— Objects in metai found m 
the fuina * * * • 

TaaiJa, Objects iti terra-cotta . 

-- - - coin# 

TemplEp (Ionic) Ruins found 
inside TaaiJa » * . ■ ^ 

Temple, pnilsahle rematns ol 
Temple of Sun * - • 

Tktifi and rAv/J, the modern 
form of the Sanskrit StApa, the 
« Tope " of Bphinitonet ike. - 
ToprspOrTobra. OngtnaJsrteoi 

jyqkaV Pillar known a# Ftrw 

Sha'5 lit . - . ^ 


r 

3 

9 

U 

ikr 

lb 


79 


V&n-bachrln* an old town in the 
Simlh Do4b . - 

ViThL or Sabe-Pindp a lofty 
fpoundp near Bhera » * 4 
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